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CHAPTER  V. 

BELGRAVIA. 

rilHE  professionals  reached  London  in  time  for 
^  their  various  appointments,  commencing 
from  eight  in  the  evening — the  fashionable  hour 
for  music-halls — and  Katie  went  direct  to  the 
Hall  of  Harmony.  I  did  not  accompany  her  ;  I 
was  glad  to  get  home,  and  to  feel  that  the  day's 
business  was  ended.  I  had  kept  my  word,  and 
fulfilled  my  unprofitable  mission. 

From  the  incidents  of  that  day  there  was  left 
jne  much  to  dwell  upon.  The  horror  of  Katie's 
present  life  seemed  to  have  come  closer  to  me 
again — to   have   taken   another   and   a  deeper 
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shading — to  have  filled  me  with  the  old  intent 
to  save  her  when  the  first  chance  should  pre- 
sent itself.  Closer  contact  with  these  hybrid 
singers  and  actors  had  not  won  me  to  regard 
them  with  a  greater  favour,  and  any  existence 
seemed  preferable  to  theirs.  All  this  false  ex- 
citement, empty  applause,  paltry  vanity,  had 
been  apparent  to  me  from  the  first,  and  though 
Katie's  pride  might  resist  the  coarse  tempta- 
tions in  her  path,  it  seemed  impossible  to  me — 
even  though  I  was  a  poor  reasoner — that  any 
good  feeling  or  high  principle  could  arise  from 
such  a  life. 

There  was  my  own  little  adventure  to  con- 
sider, too.  The  dark  figure  of  Abel  Westmair, 
and  the  little  girl  who  had  called  him  "  father," 
and  whom  I  had  protected  from  the  more  vul- 
gar portion  of  our  company,  became  of  interest 
to  my  meditations.  I  had  not  known  that  Mr. 
AVestmair  was  married  until  then — what  was 
his  wife  like,  I  wondered,  and  was  he  hard, 
exacting,  unsympathetic  to  her,  too  ?  He  had 
appeared  to  love  his  child  ;  he  had  been  even 
excited  at  the  persecution   to  which  she   had 
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been  subjected,  and  had  nearly  split  the  celebrat- 
ed Mr.  Chowl's  skull,  which  had  shaved  the 
thick  trunk  of  a  chestnut-tree  by  a  hair's 
breadth,  when  the  comic  vocalist  had  flown  as 
from  a  catapult  across  the  grass. 

I  related  my  story  upon  Katie's  return,  and 
she  listened  apathetically,  and  said,  ''  ^Vhat  a 
shame  I"  but  whether  it  had  been  a  shame  to 
molest  little  Miss  Westmaii-,  or  to  treat  Mr, 
Chowl  with  rudeness,  was  not  particularly  ap- 
parent. I  was  inclined  to  think  that  her 
sympathies  were  with  the  memb(^r  of  her  own 
profession. 

'•  How  strange  that  Mr.  Westmair  should 
have  been  in  the  park  this  afternoon  I"' 

'*Not  at  all,''  said  Katie;  "he  lives  at  Ted- 
dington ;  the  manufactory  is  not  far  from  it." 

"  Ah  :  I  had  forgotten  that." 

Katie  dozed  off  in  her  chair  ^vhilst  I  was  ex- 
pressing my  satisfaction  at  not  having  been 
recognised  by  Mr.  Westmair,  and  I  thought  how 
ill  with  the  day's  pleasure  and  the  night's  sing- 
ing she  looked  in  her  sleep. 

Was  the  life  wearing  her  out  ?  was  she  tired 
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of  it?  would  she  really  be  glad  to  escape,  as  she 
had  said  once?  I  asked  these  questions  as  I 
gazed  at  her,  and  my  heart  ached  strangely  in 
its  vain  attempts  to  answer  them. 

Had  the  chance  come  to  save  her  and  myself 
when  the  Saturday  morning  arrived,  and  I  was 
preparing  for  my  appointment  at  Belgrave 
Square  ? 

"  There,  do  I  look  like  a  respectable  young 
person?"  I  asked,  "worth  waiting  for  till  the 
references  arrive  from  Pietermaritzburg — worth 
the  enormous  sum,  Katie,  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  per  annum  ?  " 

"  Worth  all  that,  and  more,"  said  Katie, 
warmly  ;  ''  but  you  are  not  building  upon  suc- 
cess, I  hope  ?" 

"  No,"  I  replied,  with  a  sigh,  "  not  building 
upon  it,  scarcely  dreaming  that  such  good  for- 
tune can  fall  to  aur  share." 

I  emphasised  the  pronoun,  but  she  did  not 
affect  to  notice  it. 

"  There  are  a  hundred  chances  against  you  ; 
if  the  young  lady  be  an  overgrown,  tyrannical 
girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  whose  education  has 
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been  neglected,  and  whose  tempers  are  demonia- 
cal, you  must  flatter  her,  Faith — tell  her  what 
a  beauty  she  is,  and  how  sure  you  are  of 
loving  her  very  quickly." 

"  You  are  jesting." 

"  Only  those  who  lie  gracefully  get  on  in  this 
world,"  she  said  bitterly.  "  I  have  seen  it,  suffer- 
ed from  it — am  sure  of  it." 

"•  Oh  !  you  are  jesting,"  I  said,  endeavouring 
to  smile  at  her  cynicism,  but  secretly  alarmed  at 
her  vehemence. 

"  Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure  I  am.  Don't  turn  pea- 
green  at  every  little  pleasantry  of  mine — when 
do  you  meet  X.  Y.  Z.  ?    I  forget." 

"  At  eleven  o'clock." 

"  Then  I  have  no  time  to  lose." 

"  You— why " 

"  I  am  going  with  you.  I  shall  remain  for  a 
while  until  I  am  sure  that  this  is  not  a  practical 
joke,"  said  Katie,  "  to  take  care  of  my  white- 
winged  sister,  who  does  not  know  half  the 
villainy  there  is  in  the  world." 

"  White-winged !  Oh,  Katie  !  what  is  the 
matter  with  you  this  morning?" 
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"I  am  excited  about  X.  Y.  Z.,"  she  said, 
laughing;  "it's  all  very  mysterious  to  me;  I 
fancy  it's  a  joke  or  a  snare,  and  I'm  going  to 
see  fair  play,  or  to  liTake  sure  that  fair  play  is 
intended." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  company,  but " 

"  There,  never  mind  the  *  buts.'  X.  Y.  Z.  will 
not  mind  me,  and  if  he  should  make  love  to  you, 
Faith,  see,  I  am  armed." 

She  took  a  pearl-handled  pen-knife  from  her 
pocket,  opened  the  blade,  and  flourished  it  round 
her  head  in  a  mock-tragic  style. 

"  Villain,  unhand  the  maiden  or  perish,  welt- 
ering in  your  wretched  gore  !"  she  cried  ;  and  at 
her  vigorous  burlesque  I  could  not  refrain  from 
laughing.  So  with  light  spmts,  or  with  some- 
thing approximate  to  them,  I  set  off  for  Bel- 
grave  Square,  with  Katie  at  my  side  as  pro- 
tectress. 

"You  must  not  appear  nervous,  or  look  as 
though  you  considered  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  per  annum  too  great  a  sum  for  your 
deserts,"  said  Katie,  glancing  into  my  face  as  we 
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entered  the  square;  "you  are  worth  all  the 
money,  you  know." 

"I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  that,"  I  said 
lightly. 

"  And  you  are  nervous." 

"  A  little,"  I  confessed. 

"  Courage,  child !"  she  said,  half  earnestly, 
half  patronizingly ;  "  what  a  deal  may  depend 
upon  this  life  for  you  !" 

"  For  us  both." 

"  For  us  both,  then ;  for  your  fate  influences 
mine,  of  course." 

Katie  glanced  inquisitively  and  critically  at 
No.  434,  as  we  stood  before  the  house ;  she  look- 
ed up  at  the  windows,  took  a  survey  of  the 
street-door,  peered  into  the  area,  went  back  to 
the  pavement  to  study  the  front  windows  again, 
until  I  was  afraid  that  some  one  would  see  her 
from  the  establishment. 

"  It's  all  right  so  far  as  the  house  goes,"  she 
said,  returning  ;  "  the  curtains  are  satin  damask, 
and  worth  ever  so  much ;  and  there's  a  page  in 
the  kitchen,  brushing  a  footman's  velvet  smalls. 
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That's  two  male  servants,  and  looks  like  gor- 
geonsness." 

"  Pray  be  silent,  Katie ;  some  one  will  hear 
us." 

*'  They  are  wholesale  people  here^ — something 
in  the  City,  see  if  they're  not,"  she  added,  and 
seizing  the  knocker  and  bell-handle  before  I 
could  arrest  her  hands,  Katie  announced  the 
presence  of  the  Kirbys  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner.  I  was  still  red  with  consternation 
when  the  door  was  opened. 

"  It's  as  well  to  let  them  know  that  we  con- 
sider ourselves  somebody,  too,"  Katie  had  said 
in  reply  to  my  remonstrance,  and  before  the 
page  had  responded  to  our  summons  for  admit- 
tance. 

"  I  have  called  in  reply  to  an  advertisement," 
I  began,  when  Katie  spoke  for  me  very 
rapidly. 

"  Will  you  tell  your  mistress  that  Miss  Kirby 
has  called  by  appointment,"  she  said. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Kirby.  Will  you  please  to  step 
this  way." 

He  closed  the  door,  and  led  the  way  up-stairs 
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into  a  spacious  drawing-room  on  the  first  floor. 
Here  he  left  ns  together,  and  Katie  said — 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  that  they  were  satin  damask 
window  curtains  ?" 

"  Oh,  don't,"  I  said,  very  nervous  still ;  "  I 
should  not  like  anyone  to  hear  you.  Why  did 
you  interrupt  me  when  I  was  stating  the  object 
of  my  visit,  Katie  ?" 

"  It  sounded  very  small,"  Katie  replied,  "  and 
calling  in  answer  to  an  advertisement  was 
enough  to  curl  the  lip  of  the  pampered  young 
menial  who  admitted  us.  I  think  that  I  worded 
it  more  gracefully." 

"  Perhaps  you  did,"  I  said  in  half  assent  as  we 
sat  down. 

"  Why  we  didn't  borrow  a  directory,  and  see 
who  lived  here  for  ourselves,  I  cannot  under- 
stand, unless  it  was  that  I  was  too  busy,  and 
you  were  too  forgetful,"  she  said.  *'  Upon  my 
word,  Faith,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  fore- 
thought in  you." 

*'  I  am  afraid  not." 

"  What  a  time  they  are  !  It  always  irritates 
me  to  be  kept  waiting,"  said  Katie.     "  I  wonder 
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if  anyone  would  hear  me  if  I  were  to  try  that 
piano." 

Ttiere  was  a  grand  piano,  all  buhl  and  ebony, 
at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  as  my  sister  rose 
and  went  with  cat-like  steps  towards  it,  I  sprang 
up  after  her. 

"  You  would  never  be  so  foolish  as  that?"  I 
cried. 

''  No,  it's  only  my  fun,"  she  answered ;  "  but 
my  dear  old  Faith  is  the  most  fidgety  young 
person,  and  the  dullest  at  taking  a  joke,  that  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  encountering.  I  am 
very  much  disposed  to  leave  you  to  your  own 
resources — the  place  is  respectable  enough,  and 
I  am  not  wanted.     Still " 

"  Still "  1  repeated. 

"  Still  I  doubt  if  you  will  not  need  a  prompter 
— you  will  be  too  outspoken  to  please  me  ;  you 
will  tell  all  and  mar  all." 

"I  must  tell  the  truth." 

"  If  it's  asked  for,"  answered  Katie,  quickly. 

We  did  not  go  back  to  our  seats,  but  stood  on 
the  hearth-rug,  looking  round  at  the  grandeur 
of  our   advertiser's   home,    and   thinking   that 
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X.  Y.  Z.  was  a  very  lucky  fellow.  There  were 
signs  of  wealth  and  taste — if  here  and  there 
too  elaborate  a  display — at  every  turn.  Money 
had  been  creditably  as  well  as  lavishly  spent ; 
the  marqueterie  was  not  from  Wardour  Street, 
the  candelabra  from  South wark,  the  china 
ornaments  from  Whitechapel,  the  great  gilt 
clock  upon  the  console-table  from  a  Jew's  ware- 
house in  Houndsditch.  The  furniture,  the 
ornaments,  the  window-hangings,  the  water- 
colours  on  the  walls  were  all  in  harmony,  and 
the  effect  was  rich,  not  garish. 

"  Well-to-do  people  here,  Faith,"  said  my  ir- 
repressible sister;  "how  I  admire  well-to-do 
people,  and  envy  them,  and  wish  myself  as  rich 
as  they  are,  and  wonder  always  if  their  money 
is  as  honestly  come  by  as  my  own !" 

"  That's  a  suspicious  thought  for  your  years  ; 
what  put  it  in  your  head,  young  lady  ?"  piped  a 
feeble  voice,  so  close  to  us  that  we  gave  a  little 
jump  in  our  surprise.  A  tall  old  man,  whose 
head  craned  forward  strangely,  and  was  awk- 
wardly carried  on  one  side,  stood  at  a  second 
door,  which  we  had  not  hitherto  observed,  with 
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one  shaking  hand  upon  the  handle.  He  seemed 
to  smile  at  our  surprise,  or  else  he  was  con- 
tinually smiling,  for  the  expression  did  not  vary, 
and  it  struck  me  as  a  second  thought  that  I  had 
never  seen  a  face  so  full  of  deep  lines,  or  such  a 
funny  little  pair  of  bright  grey  eyes. 

*'  I  beg  pardon,"  said  Katie,  demurely ;  "  I 
thought  we  were  alone." 

"  I  thought  that  I  should  be  alone,  too,"  he 
said,  bowing  very  politely,  and  with  the  same 
smile  upon  his  countenance.  "  I  was  not  aware 
that  visitors  were  expected." 

"  We  have  called  in  answer  to  an  adver- 
tisement," I  explained,  and  Katie  said  sotto 
voce — 

"  Ah !  you  were  determined  to  get  that  in  if 
you  could." 

"  An  advertisement — eh,  eh  ?  There's  a  good 
deal  done  by  advertising  nowadays.  We  relied 
more  on  the  quaUty  of  our  goods  when  I  was  a 
young  man  in  business." 

He  continued  to  grasp  the  handle  of  the  door 
and  smile  at  us. 

"  Indeed,"  said  Katie,  in  a  loud  voice ;  then 
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she  dropped  her  voice  and  said,  for  my  sole  in- 
formation, "  He's  a  lunatic." 

This  time  Katie  had  irretrievably  committed 
herself,  and  the  instant  afterwards  I  could  have 
sunk  through  the  floor  into  the  room  beneath 
with  much  comfort  to  myself.  The  old  gentle- 
man had  heard  every  word  of  her  last  remark. 

"  No,  I'm  not  a  lunatic,"  he  said ;  and  the 
smile  bri'ghtened  still  more,  as  though  a  compli- 
ment ot  some  value  had  been  paid  him.  "I'm 
not  as  strong  as  I  used  to  be,  but  I  have  all  my 
faculties  about  me,  thank  God.  I  have  a  son 
who  takes  care  of  me,  and  doesn't  consider  me  a 
trouble,  as  some  sons  might  have  done.  He 
does  not  forget  how  many  years  I  took  care  of 
him^     A  good  son — a  very  good  son." 

"  A  good  son  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
upon  earth,"  said  Katie,  demurely.  I  had  not 
found  courage  to  reply,  my  confusion  was  still 
great. 

"  Well  spoken,  young  lady,"  he  said,  bowing 
again.  "  That  is  a  grand  sentiment,  and  I  know 
the  truth  of  it.  But  let  me  see  now" — and 
here   the  trembling  hand  left  the  door  to  tap 
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gently  at  his  forehead — "  what  did  I  hear  you 
say  when  I  came  in  f 

"  I  really  do  not  remember,"  said  Katie,  with 
alacrity. 

**  But  I  shall  in  a  minute.  Pray  do  not  dis- 
turb me.  Ah  !  I  have  it  now.  You  wondered 
if  rich  people's  money  were  as  honestly  come  by 
as  your  own.  Had  you  any  motive  for  saying 
such  a  thing  in  this  house  f 

The  smile  left  his  face,  and  was  replaced  by 
an  eager  inquiring  look  which  chilled  one's  blood 
to  witness.  The  hands  shook  more  as  they 
hung  down  at  his  side,  and  as  he  advanced  to- 
wards us  slowly,  his  head  bent  horribly  side- 
ways, we  both  shrank  away,  and  went  with 
backward  steps  to  the  door  by  which  we  had 
been  admitted. 

"  No  motive  whatever,"  Katie  said.  "  Pray 
do  not  excite  yourself,  sir." 

'*  I  am  not  excited — I'm  never  excited,"  he 
said,  stopping  suddenly ;  "  but  it  was  so  extra- 
ordinary a  remark  to  make  in  an  honest  house, 
in  the  house  of  one  so  universally  respected  as 
my  son  is — and  as  T  have  been  before  him." 
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"  It  was  a  foolish  and  inadvertent  remark," 
said  Katie.     "Pray,  think  no  more  of  it." 

"Oh,  I  take  no  offence.  I  never  made  an 
enemy  in  my  life.  Let  ns  shake  hands,  young 
lady." 

He  held  his  trembling  hand  towards  her,  and 
Katie  took  it.  He  looked  intently  at  her  for  an 
instant,  and  then  broke  into  his  old  smile  with 
as  much  suddenness  as  though  he  had  been  a 
mechanical  figure  well  wound  up,  and  had  come 
round  to  smiling-point  again. 

"  I  don't  know  you,"  he  said,  still  retaining 
her  hand.     '*  May  I  ask  your  business  here?" 

"  I  have  simply  accompanied  my  sister,  who 
was  invited  to  attend  this  morning." 

He  looked  at  me  for  an  instant,  then  turned 
to  Katie  again. 

''  I  will  go  and  tell  them.  They  must  have 
forgotten  you,"  he  said.  "  What  name  shall  I 
say?" 

"  Kirby." 

The  smile  left  his  face  once  more,  and  there 
was  fear,  rather  than  humour,  in  the  grey  eyes 
glinting  beneath  the  white  overhanging  brows. 

VOL.  II.  C 
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He  opened  his  mouth,  and  glared  at  Katie  as  at 
a  phantom  which  had  risen  up  to  scare  him. 

'•  Kirby — Kirby  of  where  f*  he  gasped  forth. 

"  Of  Dorset  Street,  Blackfriars,"  Katie  said 
eagerly. 

"  You're  not  related  to  the  Kirby  I  mean,  then. 
I  think  that  poor,  unhappy  fellow's  name  was 
Kirby,"  he  said  thoughtfully.  "  Yes,  I'm  sure  it 
was.  I'll  go  and  tell  them  that  you're  come, 
my  dear.  They  should  not  have  detained  you 
all  this  time.     It's  very  wrong." 

He  had  come  round  to  smiling-point  again, 
and  was  making  for  the  door  by  which  he  had 
entered,  when  a  little  girl,  very  pale  and  fair, 
entered  the  room. 

"  I  am  so  very  sorry  to  have  kept  you  ;"  then  * 
she     stopped,     and     exclaimed,     in     surprise, 
"  Grandpapa ! — why,  how  came  you  here  ?" 

*'  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  company,  my 
dear,"  he  said. 

"  You  must  go  downstairs  and  talk  to  papa. 
He  is  quite  alone." 

"  Poor  fellow,  is  he  ?  "  said  he.  "  I'll  cheer 
him  up  a  bit,  then." 
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He  bowed  to  both  of  us,  like  a  gentleman  of 
the  old  school,  and  went  out,  smiling  to  the 
last.  The  little  girl  followed  him  quickly,  and 
Katie  said — 

"I  see  it  all  now.  Faith;  this  is  a  private 
mad-house  ;  and  you  are  to  take  care  of  the  old 
man." 

"  Oh !  you  will  not  be  silent,"  I  said. 

"But " 

Katie  was  successful  this  time  in  checking  the 
volubility  of  her  tongue,  as  the  young  lady  re- 
turned to  the  room  as  quickly  as  she  had 
quitted  it.  There  was  a  great  amount  of  self- 
possession  and  lady-like  demeanour  evident  as 
she  advanced  towards  Katie — not  to  me. 

"I  have  to  apologise  for  detaining  you,"  she 
said,  "  but  papa  wished  that  I  should  see  you 
first,  and  judge  for  myself  whether  I  thought 
you  were  a  governess  that  would  suit  me.  You 
must  not  mind  if  I  ask  you  a  great  many  ques- 
tions. Miss  Kirby." 

"  There  is  the  lady  to  whom  your  questions 
should  be  addressed.  I  have  only  accompanied 
my  sister,"  explained  Katie. 

c2 
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"  Oh  !  I  beg  your  pardon." 

The  child  turned,  looked  hard  at  me,  and 
then  ran  forwards  with  a  little  joyful  cry  and 
shook  both  my  hands  in  hers. 

*'  Why,  it's  the  good  lady  who  took  my  part 
in  Bushey  Park  last  Wednesday!"  she  cried. 
"  Oh !  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  again.  I  am 
sure  I  shall  like  yow." 

*'  Are  you  f  I  answered. 

"  Papa  said  he  thought  it  possible  that  we 
should  meet  again.  Why,"  she  exclaimed,  "he 
must  have  known  this  all  along !" 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  I  think  that  he  must  have 
known  it,  Miss  Westmair." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ABEL   WEST  M  AIR. 

TT  took  time  to  recover  from  my  sm-prise,  to 
-■■  realise  the  position  in  which  I  was  placed, 
to  make  up  my  mind  as  to  the  fitting  course  to 
adopt.  My  family  wrongs  1  could  not  dwell 
upon  with  this  child,  or  tell  her  that  her  father's 
want  of  mercy  had  brought  a  great  deal  of 
misery  upon  those  who  had  been  looking  for- 
ward to  a  happier  life.  I  could  not  understand 
why  I  bad  been  sent  for.  Abel  Westmair,  of 
Watling  Street,  must  have  guessed  at  the 
whole  history  of  his  correspondent  from  the 
letter  that  I  had  sent  him,  and  yet  he  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  me.  The  child's  pleasure 
at    recognising    me   was    satisfactory,    and    I 
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thought  already  that  she  was  one  whom  I 
could  love ;  but  the  position  was  bewildering, 
and  the  idea  of  service  in  this  establishment 
filled  my  heart  with  a  hot  glow.  I  glanced 
towards  Katie,  but  she  was  unmoved  by  the 
discovery,  or  else  she  had  not  guessed  at  the 
truth,  as  I  had  done.  Perhaps  she  had  not 
heard  the  name  which  I  had  mentioned. 

"  Your  father  will  not  be  long,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Not  very  long,"  was  the  reply.  "  Are  you 
in  a  hurry  to  see  him  ?" 

"  No.  But  it  is  he  to  whom  I  have  to  give 
my  answer,  and  who  has  to  decide." 

"I  am  not  quite  sure  of  that,"  said  Miss 
Westmair,  with  a  musical  little  laugh ;  "  if  I 
were  to  like  you  very  much — to  tell  him  that  I 
am  sure  that  you  would  make  me  a  good 
governess  and  be  a  good  friend,  I  know  what 
he  would  say." 

"Do  you?" 

"  He  would  say,  '  Try  her,  Ettie ;  she  will  be 
your  companion,  not  mine.'  Why,  he  has  said 
that  twenty  times  already !" 

"  Have  you  had  twenty  governesses,  then  ?" 
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"  Almost,"  she  said.  "  And,  oh  !  such  dread- 
ful people  I — young  women,  very  snappish  ;  and 
old  women  more  snappish  still.  The  most 
disagreeable  people  in  the  whole  world  have 
come  to  me." 

"Perhaps  you  are  hard  to  please,"  I  ventured 
to  suggest. 

"  It's  not  that,  so  much  as  that  I  am  hard  to 
teach.  I  hate  lessons  !"  she  added,  in  a  lower 
voice ;  "  it's  very  wrong,  but  I  can't  help  it. 
Lessons  will  never  be  any  good  to  me." 

"  How  is  that  ?" 

"  I'm  not  going  to  live  very  long,  you  must 
know,"  she  said,  in  a  lower  tone  still. 

Katie  made  a  grimace  at  the  ceiling,  as 
though  to  assert  silently  to  me  that  the  young 
lady  was  lunatic  No.  2  ;  but  I  felt  that  there 
might  be  a  sad  truth  in  the  statement. 

"  Papa  thinks  I  don't  know  it,  or  that  I  have 
forgotten  what  the  doctor  whispered  to  him  one 
day ;  and  he  does  not  believe  it  himself,  I'm 
quite  sure — but  that's  the  truth." 

"  You  may  be  very  much  mistaken,"  I  said. 
"  You  should  not  brood  on  this." 
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''I  don't  brood;  but  I  don't  want  to  learn 
French,  Italian,  and  German — as  if  the  angels 
were  never  going  to  speak  English  !" 

There  was  a  strange  cynical  humour  in  the 
child  that  bordered  almost  on  irreverence  ;  and 
yet  it  was  an  innocent  face  into  which  I  was 
gazing. 

"  But  what  does  your  mamma  say  ?"  I  asked. 

The  face  changed  sadly,  and  I  was  sorry  that 
the  question  had  escaped  me.  The  child  was 
not  in  mourning, '  and  that  the  mother  had 
already  gone  before  her  had  not  suggested  itself 
until  that  moment. 

"  My  mamma  died  four  years  ago.  Miss  Kirby. 
I  was  quite  a  child  then,"  she  added,  naively ; 
"  but,  oh,  I  remember  so  well !" 

She  pressed  her  fingers  to  her  eyes  to  keep 
the  tears  back,  and  succeeded.  She  was  a 
child  of  considerable  self-command,  and  I  felt 
drawn  to  her  still  more.  If  she  had  not  been  a 
Westmair,  how  I  should  have  loved  the  task  of 
trying  to  make  her  love  me  !  The  children  of 
the  English  settlers  in  Pietermaritzburg  had 
not  been  difficult  material  to  work  upon,  and  I 
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had  won,  in  my  quiet  way,  many  little  hearts. 
I  did  not  think  that  Ettie  Westmair's  would  be 
beyond  my  power  to  touch. 

"It's  very  strange,"  the  child  continued, 
"  that  you  should  be  the  lady  who  took  my  part 
against  those  vulgar  people  in  the  park  last 
Wednesday! — for,  do  you  know,  I  liked  you 
then  very  much  indeed." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,"  1  replied. 

"  And  I  should  like  to  have  you  for  a  gover- 
ness, too,"  she  added,  "  because  you  are  kind, 
and  I  fancy  that  you  would  soon  learn  to 
understand  me.  There  are  very  few  who  do 
that,  or  who  try  to  do  that." 

"  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  to  accept  this 
situation,"  I  remarked,  "  even  should  I  please 
your  father,  which  is  very  unlikely,  Miss  West- 
mair." 

"  Why,  what  have  you  come  for?" 

"  To  see  if  I  could  fulfil  the  duties  that  may 
be  required  of  me,  if  I  should  care  for  those 
duties,  the  house,  or  the  people  in  it,"  I  replied. 

"  You  are  sure  to  care  for  me,"  was  the  dry 
assertion,  "  for  I  should  try  very  hard  to   be 
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good.  Why,  yours  is  the  face  for  which  I  have 
been  waiting,  and  you  are  as  a  friend  already. 
Do  tell  papa  that  you  will  suit  me  exactly.  Pray 
do!" 

"  I  cannot  promise." 

"  You  will  like  papa,  too,  though  you  will  not 
see  him  very  often  ;  for  he  locks  himself  up 
amongst  his  ugly  books  for  hours  and  hours 
every  day.  He  is  so  good  and  kind  a  man  to 
everybody !" 

''  Indeed,"  I  said. 

"  And  you  will  like  grandpapa — we  all  like 
grandpapa,  though  he  is  a  little  strange. 
He—" 

The  confidence  of  Miss  Westmair  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  her  father,  who  came 
in  with  a  stiff-backed  bow  that  I  recognised ; 
crossed  the  room  to  the  centre  of  the  hearth-rug, 
where  he  took  up  his  position,  with  his  back  to 
the  steel  stove  ;  clasped  his  hands  behind  him, 
and  looked  from  me  to  Katie  and  from  Katie  to 
me  with  grave  intentness.  Yes,  it  was  a  hard 
face,  rendered  more  repellent  by  a  swarthy 
skin  and  a  thick  pair  of  black  eyebrows,  whilst 
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the  total  absence  of  moustache,  whiskers,  and 
beard,  in  these  hairy  days,  showed  plainly  the 
decisive  mouth  and  chin  that  might  have  been 
cast  in  iron,  so  inflexible  did  they  appear  to  me. 
He  looked  like  a  man  who  would  have  locked 
up  his  own  father  with  as  much  complacency  as 
he  had  locked  up  mine,  if  he  had  only  found  the 
old  gentleman's  hand  in  his  till. 

"  Good  morning,"  he  said,  in  that  cold  tone 
of  voice  which  I  seemed  to  remember  as  part  of 
the  awful  day  of  my  return  to  London.  *'  I  am 
sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting.  Your  sister. 
Miss  Kirby  f 

"  My  sister." 

"  You  found  her  after  all,  then,"  he  remarked. 
"  Pray  be  seated." 

We  had  both  risen  upon  the  great  man's 
entrance  ;  at  his  request  we  subsided  into  our 
seats  again. 

"  Well,  Ettie  ?"  he  said  interrogatively  to  his 
daughter. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply ;  and  I  knew  that  ques- 
tion and  answer  referred  to  my  humble  self  and 
the  daughter's  favourable  opinion  of  me. 
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*'  Will  you  go  and  see  where  your  grandpapa 
is  ?"  he  said 

"But " 

"  I  would  prefer  your  leaving  us,  Ettie,"  he 
said,  in  the  same  quiet  tones. 

"  But  I  shall  see  Miss  Kirby  again  I" 

"Not  to-day,  I  think." 

"Good  day.  Miss  Kirby,  then,"  she  said 
advancing.  "  I  hope  soon  to  see  you  very 
often." 

She  raised  her  face  to  kiss  me,  but  I  did  not 
know  how  the  stern  man  watching  us  would 
care  for  so  much  friendliness  exhibited,  so  I  held 
both  my  hands  towards  her  instead. 

"  Good-bye,"  I  said. 

"No,  not  good-bye,  for  that  means  going 
away  for  a  long  time." 

"I  am  afraid  that "  I  began,  when  Mr. 

Westmair's  deep  voice  broke  in  upon  us  again — 

"Ettie,  will  you  rejoin  your  grandpapa, 
please?" 

Ettie  shook  hands,  looked  wistfully  towards 
me,  bowed  to  Katie,  and  withdrew.  The  father 
waited  till  the  door  was  closed  before  he  spoke 
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again,  looking  down  meanwhile  at  his  boots, 
as  if  their  shape  had  suddenly  struck  him  as 
peculiar. 

"This  has  been  a  disagreeable  surprise  for 
you,  Miss  Kirby,"  he  said  at  last. 

"  It  has  been  a  surprise  certainly." 

"  I  said  a  disagreeable  surprise." 

"  Yes,  a  disagreeable  surprise,"  I  answered, 
thus  forced  to  answer  him. 

"  You  would  have  naturally  preferred  meeting 
strangers,"  he  said,  "  and  probably  I  have  not 
acted  wisely  in  asking  you  to  come.  Still,"  he 
added,  after  a  moment's  consideration,  as  if  the 
confession  were  extracted  reluctantly  from  him, 
"I  liked  your  letter.  It  was  frank — and  honest." 

I  did  not  reply,  and  after  waiting  for  a  few 
moments  in  anticipation  of  my  answer,  he  went 
on — 

"  Had  I  been  a  stranger,  you  would  have 
confessed  to  the  peculiar  position  in  which 
circumstances  had  placed  you  ?  I  see  that,  I 
think." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied. 

"  Not  being  a  stranger — being  a  Westmair, 
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and  one  who  you  think  has  not  acted  merci- 
fully in  an  extreme  case — you  have  already 
made  up  your  mind  to  decline  any  offer  that  I 
may  feel  disposed  to  make  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said  again. 

"  Then  there  is  no  occasion  to  discuss  the 
question  of  your  suitability  for  the  post  of 
governess  and  companion  to  my  daughter  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  think  not." 

"  It  would  be  a  painful  position  at  first — I  see 
that ;  and  there  is  much  to  say  against  it  on 
both  sides,  but  do  you  think  that  your  father 
would  object  for  one  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  that  he  would." 

''  He  is  not  a  high-spirited  man  ;  and  it  is  he 
who  has  wronged  me,  pray  remember,"  he  said. 
"  When  we  last  met.  Miss,  Kirby,  you  were  of  a 
different  opinion.  I  hope  that  your  inquiry  into 
the  case  has  weakened  the  force  of  your  impres- 
sions." 

"  He  wronged  you,  sir,  yes.  But  you  were 
very  hard  upon  him." 

"  I  did  not  know  upon  whom  I  was  going  to 
be  hard  when  I  first  discovered  that  I  was  being 
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robbed,"  said  Mr.  Westmair.  *'  The  defalcant 
proved  to  be  your  father — an  old  servant,  it  is 
true,  but  one  who  was  cruelly  dishonest.  I  have 
nothing  to  regret ;  I  should  act  exactly  the  same 
again." 

He  looked  harder  than  ever,  after  this  lengthy 
explanation  which  he  had  condescended  to 
make ;  my  own  view  of  the  case  was  as  dis- 
tasteful to  him  as  it  had  been  on  the  day  of  my 
visit  to  Watling  Street.  He  turned  to  my  sister 
suddenly. 

"  What  is  your  opinion,  Miss  Kirby  ?"  he  said. 
"  I  am  curious  about  this  little  matter,  and  your 
sister  is  not  just  to  me." 

"  It  is  not  a  little  matter  to  us,"  replied  Katie, 
looking  down. 

"Forgive  me;  no,  it  is  not,"  he  said  very 
quickly,  like  a  man  who  was  sorry  at  once  for  a 
speech  hastily  delivered.  There  was  something 
graceful  in  his  quick  apology,  and  he  was  hard- 
ly the  ogre  of  six  mouths  ago.  He  was  better 
in  his  house  than  in  his  office.  Many  people 
are. 

"I   think  with   my  sister   that   there   is   no 
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excuse  for  my  poor  father's  conduct,  Mr.  West- 
mair ;  but  I  don't  know  that  you  could  have  act- 
ed differently  towards  him.  My  father  was  an 
unfaithful  servant." 

"  True,"  said  Mr.  Westmair. 

There  was  a  long  silence  which  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  break.  I  was  not  satisfied  with 
Katie's  answer.  I  was  not  content  with  my 
position.  I  was  anxious  to  be  gone,  now  I  had 
told  him  that  my  pride  could  not  stoop  so  low 
as  to  accept  service  from  his  hands.  But  I  could 
not  rise  and  end  the  interview  ;  something  seem- 
ed to  restrain  me  and  keep  me  down.  The  tall 
man  upon  the  hearth-rug  might  have  had  the 
serpent's  fascination  upon  me,  for  all  that  I 
knew — I  sat  there  so  helpless  beneath  his 
gaze. 

"  For  your  father's  position  I  have  no  par- 
ticular regret,"  he  said,  addressing  Katie  now, 
as  the  more  sensible  young  woman  of  the  two  ; 
"  there  is  no  excuse  for  his  conduct ;  but  for 
yourselves  I  am  sorry." 

He  had  not  shown  it  on  the  day  I  went  to 
Watliug  Street ;  but  I  did  not  say  so, 
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"  And,"  he  continued,  "  if  I  could  be  of  assist- 
ance I  should  be  glad.  Should  /hear  of  any- 
thing to  suit  either  of  you,  would  you  be  too 
proud  to  consider  it  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Katie. 

"  Your  sister  answers  for  you  also,  Miss 
Kirby?"  he  inquired  of  me. 

He  was  a  man  who  liked  everything  very 
clear  and  definite,  and  I,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  said  that  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of 
any  occupation. 

"  You  are  together  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Yes,"  said  Katie. 

"  Waiting  for  a  chance  in  the  world  where 
chances  come  seldom  to  the  unlucky — and  yon 
are  unlucky,"  he  added  thoughtfully.  "  Were 
you  together  last  Wednesday  V 

I  answered  this  time  in  the  affirmative. 

"  I  did  not  see  you,"  he  said  to  Katie^  "  when 
that  mountebank  crew  thought  it  excellent  fun 
to  frighten  a  delicate  child  almost  to  death" — he 
frowned  for  an  instant  very  darkly  at  the  re- 
miniscence— "  and  I  have  not  thanked  you  yet," 
turning  to  me  again,  "  for  your  generous  defence 

VOL.  II.  '  D 
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of  my  daughter.  You  exposed  yourself  to  con- 
siderable insult  from  those  drunken  and  worth- 
less people  in  your  anxiety  to  protect  Miss  West- 
mair ;  and  let  me  assure  you,  Miss  Kirby,  that  I 
am  deeply  grateful." 

He  bowed  his  head  less  stiffly  in  gratitude. 

"  Anyone  would  have  acted  the  same  in  my 
place,"  I  answered. 

"  Any  right-minded  person  of  the  male  sex 
might  have  done,"  he  answered  thoughtfully, 
"but  not  every  young  woman  of  your  age." 

"  Faith  was  very  brave ;  but  she  is  a  brave 
girlj  Mr.  Westmair,"  said  Katie,  with  a  sudden- 
ness that  took  my  breath  away  as  she  continued. 
"  I  was  nervous  and  ran  from  the  wretches." 

"  I  heard  afterwards  that  they  were  singers 
and  dancers  at  a  low  music-hall  in  London," 
he  said. 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Katie.  "  Oh  !  they  were 
dreadful  people,  and  they  had  been  drinking  a 
great  deal." 

"  Let  drink  stand  their  excuse  then,  such  ex- 
cuse as  it  is,"  Mr.  Westmair  replied.  *'  I  thought 
of  following  up  the  matter ;  but  I  could  not  drag 
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my  child  iuto  a  police  court  on  so  miserable  a 
charge." 

He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  letter  as  he  spoke, 
opeDcd  it  and  glanced  at  its  contents.  I  recog- 
nised my  own  letter  which  I  had  sent  in  reply 
to  his  advertisement. 

"I  think  that  you  wonld  have  been  a  good 
companion  and  a  fair  governess  for  Miss  West- 
mair,"  he  said.  "  Your  education  appears  to 
have  been  well  looked  after  by  your  father." 

"  By  my  father  and  uncle." 

"  She  is  far  better  educated  than  I  am," 
Katie  said.  "My  uncle  Jeffrey  was  the  scholar 
of  the  family,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
Faith." 

"  Taking  your  letter  as  it  is,  and  believing  in 
it,  Miss  Kirby,"  he  said,  looking  hard  at  me,  "  it 
is  a  pity  that  false  delicacy  should  prevent  your 
accepting  the  offer  w^hich  I  now  make  to  you. 
There  are  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  ap- 
plicants, as  the  salary  that  I  have  named  is  a 
larger  one  than  is  generally  paid  for  the  edu- 
cation of  so  young  a  child  as  mine.  She  is  only 
eight  years  of  age.     But  I  was  anxious  that  a 
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good  class  should  be  represented  by  the  answers. 
Will  you  think  of  it  till  Monday  V 

"  I  fear  that " 

"  Will  you  comniunicate  with  your  father  in 
respect  to  this  matter  f 

"  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary." 

He  frowned  again. 

"  I  will  not  take  your  answer  now,"  he  said 
decisively.  "  I  have  come  upon  you  as  a  sur- 
prise.    Think  of  this  in  the  right  light." 

"  I  hope  that  I  am  doing  so." 

"  No,  you  are  not,"  he  answered  in  the 
measured  tones  which  he  had  adopted  throughout 
the  interview.  "  You  will  not  see  how  wronged 
I  have  been,  and  how  it  is  possible  for  you  to 
make  amends,  by  a  more  faithful  service,  for  the 
actions  of  your  father." 

To  repay  by  a  more  faithful  service !  To  be 
able  to  repay  in  time  something  back  from  the 
money  of  which  the  Westmairs  had  been  robbed  ! 
No ;  I  had  not  looked  upon  it  in  that  light  yet ; 
and  it  startled  me. 

"  Miss  Westmair,"  he  continued,  "  is  a  girl  of 
strange  fancies,  and  three  days  ago  you  won  a 
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heart  that  is,  as  a  rule,  very  difficult  to  impress. 
You  understand  children?" 

*' A  little,  perhaps." 

"You  mention  old  pupils  in  this  letter,"  he 
said,  holding  it  up  for  a  minute  in  his  hands, 
"  and  teaching  will  come  naturally  to  you.  Hard 
teaching  is  not  requisite  until  Ettie  is  more  of  a 
woman." 

He  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  looked  down  at 
the  hearth-rug.  Suddenly  he  touched  the  bell- 
handle  near  him,  and  said — 

"  Let  me  know  your  decision  on  Monday, 
Miss  Kirby.  Write  to  me  at  Broomfield,  Ted- 
dington,  if  you  please.  This  is  my  father's 
house,  rather  than  mine,  and  we  are  very  seldom 
here." 

The  interview  was  at  an  end,  and  I  rose,  with 
Katie,  bewildered  and  overpowered  by  this 
man's  force  of  argument.  He  had  been  cold, 
but  still  he  had  been  kind,  and  had  made  an  offer 
of  some  value  to  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  had 
treated  him  exceedingly  ill.  It  was  in  that 
light  I  saw  it  at  last  perhaps ;  but  still,  service 
in  the   Westmair  family  seemed  impossible  to 
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me.  As  the  servant  appeared  to  show  us  down- 
stairs and  into  the  street,  Abel  Westmair  came 
to  us  as  though  he  were  going  to  shake  hands  ; 
but  he  had  only  wished  to  say  a  few  words  in  a 
low  tone, 

"  Please  understand,"  he  said,  "  that  neither 
my  father — who  knows  nothing  of  the  business 
of  the  firm  now — nor  my  daughter  is  aw^are  of 
what  has  happened  to  Mr.  Kirby.  Mr.  West- 
mair has  forgotten  the  name;  Miss  Westmair 
has  heard  it  mentioned  this  week  for  the  first 
time." 

The  old  man  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  draw- 
ing-room half  an  hour  since  appeared  to  have 
remembered  the  name  perfectly  well,  and  that 
was  a  fact  for  me  to  ponder  over  presently.  I 
could  only  bow,  and  say  "  Thank  you,"  as  if  I 
took  it  as  a  favour  that  my  father's  disgrace 
had  not  formed  a  topic  of  conversation  with 
the  family.  Then  Abel  Westmair  went  back 
to  his  old  post,  muttered  *'  Good  day,"  and  dis- 
missed us. 

In  the  square  I  turned  to  Katie. 

"  Why  not  have  told  all  the  truth  V  I  cried. 
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"  Why  keep  back  about  your  acquaintance  with 
Baxter  and  the  rest  ?" 

'*  What  has  my  life  to  do  with  his?"  she  an- 
swered. "  Has  he  said  anything  about  himself? 
Am  I  to  fall  as  a  shadow  upon  this  one  chance 
for  you  r 

"  Not  for  me,"  I  cried  ;  "  I  have  already  made 
up  my  mind." 

"No,  no,  not  yet,"  she  said  hastily;  "con- 
sider what  you  lose  by  it.  1  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Westmairs.  I  stand  apart  from  them. 
But  you  are  unhappy,  and  the  artificiality  of 
my  life  saddens  you." 

"  If  I  could  save  you  from  it !" 

"  Well,  this  may  be  the  first  step  to  eternal 
salvation." 

"Hush  !  don't  talk  like  that." 

"  There  is  a  clue  for  you  to  follow  as  to  the 
mystery  of  our  father's  imprisonment — for  a 
mystery  there  is,"  said  Katie,  with  excitement. 
"  I  don't  trust  these  Westmairs.  They  are 
false  and  double-faced.  There  is  a  motive  in 
offering  you  this  post,  and  if  so,  you  must 
discover  it ;  or  else — it  is  conscience." 
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"  I  do  not  understand,"  I  said.  "  Would  you 
have  me  go  as  a  spy  ?" 

"  If  you  could  prove  our  father's  innocence," 
cried  Katie,  "  or  throw  some  light  upon  a  story 
which  has  been  kept  dark  even  from  us.  What 
did  old  Westmair  mean  about  money  dishonest- 
ly come  by,  and  in  betraying  so  much  confusion 
at  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Kirby  ?  Depend 
upon  it,  father  has  been  the  victim  of  a  conspir- 
acy ;  his  tongue  is  sealed  in  some  way,  and  that 
madman  knows  the  truth,  and  will  betray  it  in 
his  dotage.  Faith  Kirby,  you  must  go  to 
Broomfield  for  our  sakes." 
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THE  END  OF  THE  OLD  LIFE. 

T  DID  not  attach  any  importance  to  Katie's 
-■-  suspicions  after  a  fair  amount  of  considera- 
tion Lad  been  bestowed  upon  them.  They 
were  unlikely;  more,  they  were  unreal  and 
dramatic.  If  there  were  a  mystery  in  my 
father's  life  and  about  his  incarceration  in  Hol- 
loway  Prison — if  there  remained  something  still 
to  explain,  in  order  to  render  past  illusions  less 
conflicting  with  the  sober  truth  that  had  con- 
fronted me  in  England — there  was  no  reconcil- 
ing the  past  or  present  with  his  innocence.  I 
had  believed  in  him  against  all  the  facts,  even 
against  the  history  of  his  trial  in  the   news- 
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papers  which  I  had  procured  ;  but  facing  hira 
behind  the  wire  grating,  and  listening  to  his 
poor  excuses,  I  had  lost  faith  for  ever  in  his 
honesty.  My  father  had  confessed  to  taking 
the  money ;  he  had  said  nothing  of  a  plot 
against  him,  and  had  only  deplored  that  pitiless 
justice  which  would  not  overlook  his  crime  in 
consideration  for  long  years  of  service.  How 
was  it  possible  to  believe  in  a  plot  against  my 
father,  after  his  own  confession?  or  to  see 
treachery  or  malevolence  in  the  actions  of  his 
employers  ? 

Katie  had  jumped  too  rapidly  to  her  own 
conclusions — but  she  was  an  impulsive  girl,  who 
judged  quickly.  She  had  taken  her  cue  from  a 
weak  old  man's  maunderings,  and  from  Abel 
Westmair's  strange  selection  of  me,  and  her 
dramatic  instincts  had  sketched  out  a  plot  from 
them.  When  I  could  only  see  a  wish  of  Abel 
Westmair's  to  constitute  me  his  child's  gover- 
ness for  his  child's  sake,  she  was  vexed  for  a 
while.  She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  said, 
"  Have  it  your  own  way,  Faith  ;"  she  was  not 
fond  of  argument,  especially  with  so  obstinate  a 
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young  woman  as  she  was  inclined  to  consider 
her  sister. 

But  she  argued  with  me  for  all  that  on  the 
advantages  to  myself  of  accepting  the  post,  and 
on  the  folly  of  a  false  pride  that  would  hold 
back  from  an  offer  so  pecuniarily  advantageous 
to  me.  She  alluded  no  more  to  her  suspicions, 
or  to  my  duty  to  fight  the  Kirby  battles,  and 
make  sure  that  no  foul  play  had  been  practised 
against  the  family ;  she  changed  her  line  of 
reasoning,  and  regarded  the  offer  that  had  been 
made  me  in  a  more  practical  light.  I  wavered. 
After  a  while  a  deeper  consideration  of  the  posi- 
tion seemed  to  render  the  post  less  onerous  and 
more  advantageous  ;  a  hundred  motives  seemed 
to  impel  me  to  acceptance,  and  there  was  no- 
thing but  my  pride  to  hold  me  back.  Katie 
urged  me  to  accept  it.  If  she  were  tired  of  me 
and  of  my  watch  of  her,  or  if  she  saw  in  my 
acceptance  a  chance  to  abandon  her  own  profes- 
sion and  rely  on  me  still  more,  the  reason  for 
going  to  Broomfield  seemed  equally  urgent.  I 
must  be  independent  of  Katie  for  my  own  sake, 
or  for  hers ;  perhaps  I  had  occupied  too  long  a 
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false  position,  and  been  indebted  too  long  to 
Katie's  care  of  me.  I  had  not  considered  the 
matter  closely  until  then ;  I  knew  how  I  should 
have  acted  had  it  been  my  lucky  fate  to  shield 
my  sister  from  the  world,  and  how,  at  least,  I 
should  have  prided  myself  in  sheltering  her, 
and  have  never,  never  grown  tired  of  my  task. 
For,  oh  !  1  loved  Katie  very  much — I  knew  the 
good  that  was  in  her,  and  in  any  harm  I  did  not 
believe. 

To  be  able  to  free  her  from  this  life  in  time — 
almost  at  once — to  see,  perhaps,  a  future  op- 
portunity for  her  to  imitate  my  own  course,  and 
leave  her  vain  and  shallow  world  for  ever. 
Anything  to  be  quit  of  this  life,  I  had  always 
thought — and  service  even  in  Abel  Westmair's 
house  was  neither  derogatory  nor  cowardly. 

It  was  possible  that  Katie  gave  the  final  turn 
to  my  decision.  Mr.  Westmair,  with  an  ignor- 
ance of  prison  rules,  had  suggested  my  consult- 
ing my  father  on  the  question. 

"It  is  not  possible  in  the  time,"  I  said  to 
Katie. 

"  No ;  but  I  can  answer  for  father." 
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You?" 

"Yes.  He  has  no  false  pride  about  the 
matter.  He  would  say,  '  Take  the  post,  and 
thank  the  donor  for  me.'  " 

"  What  makes  you  think  that  ?" 

**  When  I  saw  my  father  at  Holloway,"  Katie 
replied,  "  he  asked  what  you  were  doing,  and 
seemed  distressed  at  your  troubles.  '  She  is  not 
fit  to  battle  with  the  world  ;  she  has  such  odd 
notions,  and  so  few  ideas,'  he  said ;  *  why  doesn't 
she  ask  the  Westmairs  if  they  can  do  anything 
for  her?  Considering  all  things,  it  is  possible 
that  they  might.'" 

"  He  said  that  ?" 

"  Yes."     (^ 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me   before  ?" 

''  It  was  not  worth  mentioning,"  she  answer- 
ed ;  *'  and  the  less  said  then  about  the  prison  or 
about  the  Westmairs  the  better.  Who  was  to 
have  seen  this  stroke  of  luck  advancing  to 
you.  Faith  ?" 

"  Right.     Who  was  ?" 

"  And  it  is  a  stroke  of  luck." 

"  Yes — perhaps  the  last." 
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"  Then  take  it." 

"  And  you  ?     What  will  you  do  f 

"  I  am  with  you  when  it  is  safely  secured — 
when  you  can  take  care  of  me,"  she  said,  hold- 
ing both  her  hands  towards  me,  as  if  in  ratifica- 
tion of  her  old  promise. 

"  I  will  go." 

I  could  have  shed  tears  at  the  thought  of 
parting  with  her  so  soon  and  suddenly.  But 
Katie's  manner  kept  the  tears  from  welling 
over.  She  laughed,  clapped  her  hands,  and  told 
me  I  had  acted  wisely  ;  that  all  was  well,  and 
all  was  brightening  about  our  lives  from  that 
day.  And  it  was  that  belief — despite  my 
miserable  feelings — which  kept  me  strong. 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Westmair  at  Broomfield,  ac- 
cepting the  appointment  that  had  been  offered 
me,  and  by  return  of  post  there  arrived  a  letter 
from  my  future  charge.  In  it  Ettie  spoke  of 
her  pleasure  at  my  acceptance  of  the  post,  of 
"  the  weight  of  suspense  which  had  been  removed 
from  her  mind,"  as  she  oddly  phrased  it,  and  of 
her  resolve,  unless  she  heard  from  me  to  the 
contrary,  to  fetch  me  in  her  papa's  carriage  on 
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the  ensuing  Wednesday  afternoon.  It  was  a 
well-worded  letter  for  a  child  of  her  age,  and 
bore  fair  testimony  to  her  late  governess's 
knowledge  of  "  sound  English,"  I  thought.  It 
was  a  letter  of  rejoicing,  of  which  I  should  have 
been  proud. 

"  It's  a  good  beginning,"  said  Katie,  when  she 
had  read  the  letter  also  ;  "  the  child  seems  to 
take  to  you,  unless  she  has  had  her  instructions 
from  her  father,  and  is  as  artful  as  the  rest  of 
them." 

"  Oh,  Katie,  how  unjust !"  I  cried. 

"  If  we  like  their  wages,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  like  these  people,"  my  sister  said. 

"  I  must  try  to  like  those  with  w^hom  I  am 
going  to  live." 

"  I  wish  success  to  your  efforts,"  was  the 
reply ;  "  but  you  will  never  succeed." 

"  If  I  thought  so " 

''  Yes,  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say," 
she  cried,  putting  her  little  hand  over  my 
mouth,  "but  let  the  protest  remain  unspoken, 
Faith.  These  promises  to  one's  self  are  terribly 
embarrassing  afterwards." 
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The  next  day  was  devoted  to  packing  my  big- 
box  again — to  wondering  and  dreaming  over  it, 
as  I  had  done  before  that  day,  and  with  much 
vain  and  unprofitable  result.  What  a  deal  of 
speculation  had  evaporated  into  thin  air  since  I 
had  built  my  day-dreams  over  it  in  Pietermaritz- 
burg — what  a  contrast  to  all  present  wonder- 
in  gs  was  that  box-packing  in  South  Africa  !  I 
was  going  to  be  a  lady  then,  to  keep  my  father's 
grand  house  alongwith  Katie.  Now  I  was  going 
into  service  !  It  was  beginning  life  afresh  in  a 
world  of  which  I  knew  nothing,  and  where  my 
sister — a  shrewder  woman  than  I — had  already 
intimated  that  enemies  would  confront  me. 

What  a  miserable  day  that  Tuesday !  On 
the  Wednesday  I  was  nervous  and  dispirited, 
despite  ail  Katie's  efforts  to  sustain  me.  My 
big  box  had  gone,  and  I  was  waiting  in  the 
afternoon  for  Miss  Westmair  to  fetch  me. 

"After  all,  it  is  leaving  you  behind,"  I 
said. 

"  Oh,  do  not  fear  ;  I  have  always  taken  care 
of  myself." 

"  But  presently  you " 
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"Yes,  presently  I  shall  escape — if  all  goes 
well,  that  is,"  she  added. 

"  How  I  will  strive  for  you  and  me  I"  I  cried. 

"  Strive  for  yourself,  and  don't  worry  about 
me,"  Katie  replied ;  "  I  am  a  cat  that  comes 
down  on  her  feet." 

"In  a  new  circle  I  may  hear  of  something 
that  will  suit  you." 

"  I  don't  know  what  that  can  be,"  said  Katie, 
laughing  spasmodically.  "  There  must  be  no 
hard  work  therein — no  children — no  Westmairs 
— no  slow-going,  well-to-do  "'respectability,  to 
irritate  me  by  its  patronage." 

"  Presently  I  shall  be  asked  by  Mr.  Westmair 
what  you  are  doing,"  I  said. 

"  Do  not  tell  him,  or  his  set,  anything  about 
me,"  cried  Katie,  with  a  sudden  warmth,  and 
even  fierceness  ;  "  it  is  not  his  business — not 
yours.  It  will  lower  you  as  well  as  me  :  it  may 
affect  all  our  after-lives,  when  we  have  lived 
the  present  down,  and  can  face  these  people — 
when,"  she  added,  almost  scornfully,  "  father 
has  left  prison,  and  become  a  rich  man  !" 

"  What  am  I  to  say  ?" 

VOL.  II.  E 
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"  That  I  am  a  teacher  of  music.  So  I  am — I 
expect  a  pupil  or  two  again.  Didn't  I  tell 
you  r 

"  No." 

"  There's  an  ambitious  young  woman  at  the 
pastrycook's  in  the  next  street,  who  has  deter- 
mined to  take  to  the  music-halls,"  said  Katie ; 
"  I  am  to  give  her  lessons  in  singing,  and  in 
deportment  and  style.  She  will  spend  all  her 
savings,  or  all  that  she  has  filched  from  her 
master's  shop,  and  will  fail,  the  fool !" 

"Katie!" 

"  There,  there,  never  mind  me — I  am  excited 
to-day — you  are  going  aAvay ;  and,  after  all,  I 
have  got  used  to  you,  and  it's  not  so  easy  to 
give  up  your  preachings  as  I  thought  that  it 
would  be." 

I  remembered  these  words  when  I  was  at 
Broomfield,  and  they  pained  me  more  then. 
She  went  on  with  increasing  volubility  and 
excitement,  and  I  could  only  follow  her  words. 

*'  But  don't  lower  me — don't  cast  dirt  at  me, 
by  speaking  of  a  life  which  they  to  whom  you 
are  going  will  regard  with  aversion,"  she  con- 
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tinued.  "They  will  think  the  very  worst  of 
me,  and  they  have  no  right  to  do  that.  They 
will  say,  '  Another  of  those  Kirbys  gone  to  the 
bad,'  and  it  will  oppress  your  life  to  see  their 
opinion  of  me  in  their  self-righteous  faces. 
Don't  degrade  me,  Faith,  your  own  sister," 

I  was  surprised  at  her  excitement,  at  the 
shame  which  she  appeared  suddenly  to  feel  for 
that  life  which  heretofore  she  had  defended  so 
successfully  against  my  opinions.  I  was  car- 
ried away  by  her  reasoning,  and  could  only  see 
that  I  did  lower  her  by  speaking  the  truth — 
that  her  life  concerned  herself,  and  that  it  was 
not  my  place  to  dwell  upon  it. 

"  You  may  trust  me,  Katie." 

"  There's  a  good  girl,"  she  said,  kissing  me, 
and  the  strange  excited  demeanour  she  had 
exhibited  lea\nng  her  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
shown  itself.  "  I  was  afraid  that  you  were 
going  to  be  over-truthful,  and  tell  everybody 
everything  out  of  sheer  love  of  general  com- 
munication." 

I  did  not  admire  her  reply,  but  I  did  not 
comment  upon  it.     There  was  no  necessity  in 
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this  last  stage  of  our  lives  together  to  defend 
myself,  to  imply  even  that  she  had  done  me  an 
injustice.  She  did  not  always  mean  what  she 
said,  poor  Katie. 

We  were  still  dwelling  upon  the  past  and 
future — as  one  had  been,  and  as  another  never, 
never  would  be  ! — when  the  door  opened  softly, 
and  Ettie  Westmair  stepped  into  the  room,  and 
set  my  heart-beating  rapidly.  She  was  like  a 
fate  coming  in  between  us,  that  fair,  fragile 
child,  who  had  had  the  power  to  change  two 
lives. 

"  Did  you  not  hear  me  knock,  Miss  Kirby  ?" 
she  said. 

''  No,  I  did  not,"  I  answered. 

"  How  pale  you  are !  I  hope  you  are  not 
very  nervous,"  she  said,  regarding  me  curiously. 

"  Not  very." 

"  You  look  as  if  I  had  frightened  you  a  little 
— and  I  do  not  wish  you  to  be  frightened  of 
me." 

''  Why,  you  are  not  very  terrible  to  look  at," 
said  Katie,  drily. 

"No — not  very,  I  hope,"  was  the  laughing 
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answer.  Ettie  glanced  round  the  room,  and 
then  said — "  What  a  pretty  little  place  you 
have  here  !     But  it's  a  long  way  up  to  it." 

"  Have  you  had  much  trouble  to  find  us,  Miss 
Westmair  ?"  Katie  inquired. 

"  Not  a  great  deal." 

"For  whom  did  you  ask?"  Katie  said,  sud- 
denly, and  I  saw  the  old  objection  to  her  pro- 
fession being  known  apparent  .on  her  face 
again. 

"  For  Miss  Kirby.  The  old  lady  in  the  shop 
said  that  I  should  find  her  upstairs." 

"  To  be  sure — to  be  sure,"  said  Katie,  twice. 

"Papa  said  that  if  you  would  like  to  accom- 
pany your  sister  as  far  as  Broomfield,  he " 

"No,  thank  you,  Miss  Westmair,"  said  Katie, 
interrupting  her  very  unceremoniously ;  "  I  am 
going  to  a  concert  to-night." 

"  What  a  strange  night  to  go !"  Ettie  West- 
mair remarked,  after  a  few  moments'  considera- 
tion of  the  position. 

"  Why?"  was  my  sister's  quick  rejoinder. 

"  1 — I  don't  know,"  the  child  answered,  as  she 
coloured  somewhat  at  Katie's  peremptory  tone ; 
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"  but  I  don't  think  that  I  should  have  cared  a 
great  deal  for  a  concert  on  the  night  my  sister 
was  going  away  for  good." 

*'  Not  if  you  were  sure  that  it  ivas  really  for 
her  good,"  asked  Katie,  *'  as  this  must  be  ?" 

Miss  Westmair  wore  a  puzzled  expression  of 
countenance.  Katie's  manner  perplexed  her, 
and  her  thoughtful  blue  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
my  sister,  as  if  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  read  her 
character  by  careful  scrutiny. 

"  Not  even  if  it  were  for  her  good,"  she  said, 
at  last,  in  reply,  "-for  that  could  not  make  any 
difference  in  my  regrets  at  losing  her," 

"  I  haven't  tim-e  to  feel  regret.  If  it's  for  her 
good,  I  am  very  glad,"  cried  Katie. 

My  sister  seenied  excited  in  the  last  moments 
before  parting,  but  she  shook  her  head  when  I 
charged  her  with  a  want  of  her  usual  self-com- 
mand. 

"Don'"t  be  foolish.  Faith,"  she  said,  in  a 
whisper  to  me.  ''I'm  very  cool,  and  my  pulse 
beats  steadily.  The  world  is  not  going  to  end 
because  you  are  going  to  Teddington." 

She  laughed  as  she  uttered  these  last  words, 
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but  as  she  kissed  me  in  parting,  I  was  sure  that 
her  lips  were  quivering  as  'with  pain. 

The  moment  had  come  to  say  good-bye.  I 
was  not  as  strong-minded  as  I  should  have 
been  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person — who 
kindly  had  the  discretion  to  look  out  of  the 
window,  and  feign  an  interest  in  the  street 
below — and  when  my  arms  were  round  my 
younger  sister  I  trembled  very  much.  It  was 
leaving  her  alone  in  the  world  once  more,  and 
in  those  last  moments  I  could  imagine  her 
weaker  and  less  stable  than  myself,  one  who 
stood  in  need  of  my  support  and  guidance.  I 
seemed  suddenly  to  lose  my  consciousness  of 
her  own  strength  and  her  fitness  to  battle  with 
the  world. 

"  Come  to  me  soon.  Think  of  me  working 
for  the  new  home.  Keep  strong,  Katie,  for 
both  our  sakes." 

Her  arms  tightened  round  me,  and  I  was 
glad  to  see  that  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes  as 
well  as  mine. 

"  And,  whatever  happens,  forgive  me,  and 
think  it  was  for  the  best,"  she  whispered. 
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"  What?" 

"  Don't  look  scared.  Who  can  tell  what  may 
happen  in  a  life  as  uncertain  as  mine  is,  dear  ?" 
she  cried — "  there,  good-bye." 

But  I  could  not  leave  her  hke  this.  I  looked 
steadily  into  her  eyes  as  I  held  her  a  little  way 
from  my  embrace. 

"  Katie,  is  there  anything  more  to  say  before 
Igor 

"  Nothing." 

"Nothing  to  tell  me?" 

"  Only — "  here  she  sank  her  voice  to  a  lower 
whisper  still — "  only,"  she  repeated,  "  be  upon 
your  guard  against  the  Westmairs.  Watch 
them;  remember  how  father  has  been  treated 
by  them." 

It  w^as  strange  that  her  last  words  should 
have  been  part  of  the  old  suspicion,  which  she 
would  have  confided  to  me  as  a  legacy.  She 
had  been  silent  to  the  very  last,  too,  as  if  to 
make  her  parting  words  more  impressive  ;  and 
with  this  doubt  between  us,  we  said  good-bye 
again. 

There  was  no  time  to  i-eason  with  her,  and 
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she  had  known  that.  She  was  strange  and 
wild,  and  more  of  a  riddle  to  me  than  she  had 
ever  been  ;  was  the  parting  between  us  harder 
for  her  to  bear  than  I  had  bargained  for  ? — had 
it  unsettled  her  ? — had  she  in  her  heart  wished 
that  I  should  go  or  stay  ?  It  was  impossible  to 
say  now ;  it  was  beyond  my  comprehension 
when  time  had  intervened  between  us,  and  I 
was  facing  my  new  life.  I  was  an  older  woman 
when  I  understood  Katie  Kirby  more  com- 
pletely— when  the  truth  came  foremost  in  the 
clear,  cold  daylight  of  my  life,  and  all  the  clouds 
about  her,  and  in  which  I  left  her  that  day,  were 
rolled  slowly  back  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


BROOM  FIELD. 


"IT  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  when  I 
-*-  drove  away  w^th  Ettie  Westmair  to  Ted- 
dington.  The  past  was  left  behind  completely. 
The  dark  City  streets,  where  I  had  fought  hard 
with  penury  and  sorrow  ;  the  music-hall  Jife,  so^ 
unlike  any  existence  but  its  own,  and  so  full  of 
incomprehensibility;  the  home  in  Long  Acre, 
that  had  opened  like  a  haven,  and  yet  Avhere 
my  heart  had  not  known  rest ;  the  sister  who 
had  made  it  home,  and  whose  last  looks  were 
haunting  me  as  I  sat  by  the  child's  side,  were  all 
atoms  of  a  bygone  time,  in  which  I  had  taken 
my  share  of  action,  and  been  for  ever  dissatis- 
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fied.  I  felt  that  this  was  a  new  life,  and  that 
the  world  which  I  was  entering,  blindly  and 
timidly,  but  not  distrustfully,  would  absorb  me 
wholly. 

All  that  long  drive  to  Teddington,  Miss  West- 
mair  maintained  a  wise  silence,  strangely  at 
variance  with  her  youth ;  she  seemed  to  guess 
that  any  intrusion  on  my  thoughts  would  jar 
upon  me,  and  that  it  was  better  to  leave  me  to 
myself.  She  understood  that  I  was  troubled 
and  bewildered  at  the  change,  and  though  she 
glanced  up  wistfully  more  than  once,  she  did 
not  speak  until  our  drive  was  nearly  at  an  end, 
and  the  quiet  little  village  by  the  Thames-side 
had  been  reached. 

'  ^  "  Oh,  dear !"  she  said  at  last,  "  that  is  the 
longest  think  that  ever  I  remember.  I  have 
watched  papa  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  with- 
out his  saying  a  word ;  but  you  think  harder 
than  he  does,  Miss  Kirby." 

"  Perhaps  I  have  harder  thoughts  just  now, 
Miss  Ettie,"  I  replied,  with  a  feeble  attempt  at 
a  smile. 

"  About  going  away,  and  leaving  your  sister 
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behind  you?"  she  said.  "Yes,  I  understand 
that,  though  I  never  had  a  sister." 

"  Where  are  we  ?" 

"  This  is  Teddington,  and  that  is  the  short 
cut  to  Bushey  Park,  where  we  first  met." 

"  Ah  I  I  remember,"  I  said. 

I  woke  from  my  dream,  and  faced  my  new 
life  steadily.     It  had  begun  then. 

"  Papa's  house  is  about  a  mile  from  here ;  you 
will  see  it  presently,  and  the  factory  beyond  it, 
where  all  the  money  comes  from." 

"Indeed,"  I  added. 

"  There  are  two  days  in  the  month,  you  must 
know,  when  father  has  to  turn  workman — the 
gTeat  AYestmair  polish  days.  Oh,  it  is  such 
fun,"  cried  Ettie,  "  to  see  papa  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, and  with  his  face  and  hands  as  black  as 
a  tinker!" 

"  Is  that  necessary  f  was  my  inquiry. 

"  Yes ;  grandpapa  did  it  before  him ;  and 
they  must  do  it  after  my  papa,  who  wish  to 
make  money,  and  keep  the  secret.  I  can't 
think  who  will  do  it,  though,"  she  added.  "  I 
asked  papa  two  or  three  days  ago  if  Cousin 
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Herbert  would  not  succeed  him,  and  oh,  wasn't 
he  cross !" 

"  Cross  with  you  ?" 

"He  is  not  very  often  cross  with  me,  but  he 
was  then,"  she  replied.  "  Cousin  Herbert  was 
at  dinner  with  us — I  suppose  that  put  it  into 
ray  head — and  he  turned  very  red  when  I 
began  to  speak,  and  got  a  fish-bone  across  his 
throat  and  coughed  dreadfully.  Papa  only 
looked  at  me  himself;  but  I  knew  that  that 
look  meant  a  long  lecture  in  the  library  after- 
wards." 

*'A  long  lecture,  concluding  with  forgive- 
ness." 

"  Why,  of  course,"  said  Ettie  ;  "  but  it  was  a 
long  lecture,  for  all  that.  Papa  said  that  he 
thought  I  knew  better  than  to  talk  of  people 
before  people,  and  that  I  had  given  pain  to 
him,  as  well  as  to  Herbert  and  Aunt  Jane." 

"  Who  is  Aunt  Jane  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Why,  Herbert's  mamma,  to  be  sure,"  she 
replied;  "she  has  kept  house  for  papa  some 
months  now." 

This  was  the  mother  of  whom  Herbert  West- 
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mair  had  spoken  in  the  fog,  that  night  of  mv 
return  to  Watling  Street — the  mother  who,  he 
thought,  would  be  of  service  to  me,  and  whom 
I  had  not  expected  to  find  at  Broorafield.  I  felt 
glad  of  the  news — it  seemed  as  if  I  had  one 
more  friend  to  the  good  than  I  had  bargained 
for — and  that  here  was  one  whom  I  should  like 
a  little  to  begin  with,  and  learn  to  love  a  great 
deal  in  good  time. 

Leaving  Teddington  behind  us,  we  travelled 
somewhat  out  of  the  main  road,  until  the 
factory,  a  low  long  building  of  red  brick,  stand- 
ing amidst  half  an  acre  of  dirty  barrels,  and 
flanked  by  outhouses  and  stabling,  was  reached 
and  passed,  and  Broomfield  loomed  before  us  at 
last. 

It  was  an  old-fashioned,  red-brick  edifice,  of 
considerable  dimensions,  pierced  with  long  and 
narrow  windows  framed  in  stone-work.  Not 
wholly  an  uncomfortable-looking  house,  despite 
its  age  and  the  shadows  thrown  upon  it  by  two 
gigantic  cedars  which  usurped  the  foremost 
place  upon  the  lawn,  and  were  weird  and 
funereal  of  aspect. 
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"This  is  home,"  cried  Ettie ;  "aren't  you 
glad?" 

"  I  am  rather  tired,"  was  my  evasive  answer. 

The  carriage  stopped  before  the  entrance- 
door,  the  steps  were  lowered,  and  we  were 
admitted  into  a  broad  and  spacious  hall,  such  as 
modern  establishments— the  sjiburban  villas  of 
the  period — do  not  often  indulge  in. 

"  Is  papa  at  home  ?"  asked  the  child,  eagerly, 
of  the  male  servant,  who  stood  rigid  and  up- 
right at  the  open  door. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Westmair.  He  is  dressing  for 
dinner." 

"  Oh,  dear  !  then  we  are  late,"  she  cried. 
"  This  way,  Miss  Kirby.  I  will  show  you  the 
room  which  is  prepared  for  you — or,"  hesitating, 
"  will  you  step  into  the  drawing-room,  and  see 
my  aunt  ?" 

"  I  will  go  to  my  room  first,"  I  said,  anxious 
to  postpone  the  hour  of  introduction,  and  feel- 
ing so  nervous  about  it  that  I  was  vexed  at  my 
own  want  of  self-possession. 

In  my  room,  a  prettily-furnished  apartment 
on  the  first  floor,  at  the  end  of  a  long  corridor, 
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I  told  Ettie  Westrnair  that  I  had  dined  some 
hours  ago,  and  that  I  should  feel  grateful  for  a 
little  rest  before  I  descended  to  the  drawing- 
room  and  met  the  family  in  solemn  conclave 
after  dinner.  I  confessed  that  I  wanted  time 
to  compose  myself — that  I  was  even  "  a  little 
flurried,"  and  Ettie,  understanding  me,  did  not 
press  me  to  adopt  any  course  different  from  that 
which  1  had  suggested.  She  left  me  to  myself, 
to  my  new  home,  and  to  the  thoughts  of  my 
new  friends.  My  box.  had  already  found  its 
way  upstairs,  and  everything  was  ready  to  my 
hand — more  than  everything,  for,  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  found,  upon  unlocking  it,  three  or  four 
of  my  sister  Katie's  best  silk  dresses,  which  had 
been  placed  therein  after  my  own  packing  had 
been  completed.  Katie  had  imagined  that  my 
wardrobe  was  scanty,  and  that  there  w^ould 
have  been  much  argument  over  any  offer  of 
assistance,  and  so,  with  her  quick  impulse,  she 
had  crammed  into  my  box  much  of  her  own 
wearing  apparel.  There  was  one  gi'ey  silk 
evening  dress  that  she  had  never  worn,  and 
that  she  had  had  made,  I  remember  now,  very 
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full  and  very  long,  as  if  the  slight  advantage 
that  I  had  in  height  had  been  considered  in  the 
making.  I  should  have  shed  tears  upon  it  and 
spoiled  it,  had  I  not  hastily  closed  the  lid  of  my 
box. 

Dear  Katie  !  I  was  almost  too  proud  to  take 
any  of  these  fine  things,  but  Katie  was  not  by 
to  hear  my  protest  against  her  liberality. 

It  was  quite  an  hour  and  a  half  after  Ettie 
had  left  me  that  I  ventured  down-stairs  to  the 
great  drawing-room.  I  did  not  put  on  an  even- 
ing dress  for  the  occasion.  I  had  not  the  heart 
or  the  courage  to  attempt  the  experiment  of 
arraying  myself  in  my  sister  Katie's  fine  plu- 
mage, and  I  risked  the  violation  of  those  rules  of 
etiquette  which  might  be  in  force  at  Broomfield. 
1  dressed  quietly  and  simply,  in  a  high-necked 
black  silk  dress — my  uncle  Jefii'ey's  favourite 
dress,  by  the  way,  wherein  a  lady  always  look- 
ed a  lady,  he  had  once  remarked  to  me.  This 
was  not  a  company  day ;  the  Westmairs  were 
at  home.  "Aunt  Jane,"  sounded  nice  and 
homely,  and  I  should  be  right  in  the  first  step 
that  I  took  into  my  new  world.     I  was  not 
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quite  so  certain  of  that  when  I  had  entered  the 
drawing-room,  and  been  dazzled  by  the  effulgent 
costume  of  a  lady  seated  on  a  couch  at  the  end 
of  the  room.  It  was  the  dress  that  struck  me 
first,  and  not  the  woman  within  it — an  evening 
dress  of  stiff  green  silk,  that  was  out  of  harmony 
with  the  pale  tints  of  the  drawing-room  furni- 
ture, and  absorbed  or  killed  all  colour  but  its 
own.  The  dress  embarrassed  me  more  than  its 
owner  as  I  advanced  nervously  towards  the 
lady,  who  had  risen  at  my  entrance. 

Ettie  was  at  her  side,  and  it  was  she  who,  in 
her  own  way,  introduced  us  to  each  other. 

"This  is  Miss  Kirby,  aunt.  My  aunt,  Mrs.  West- 
mair.  Miss  Kirby,"  she  said,  and  then  Mrs.  VVest- 
mair  went  through  a  grave  series  of  salaams, 
which  I  endeavoured  to  imitate.  It  was  a  formal 
and  unpleasant  meeting  with  Aunt  Jane,  in  whom 
I  was  disappointed,  having  expected — Heaven 
knows  why — a  rosy-faced,  comely,  grey-haired, 
happy-looking  woman.  That  had  been  my 
ideal  portrait  of  Aunt  Jane,  who  proved  to  be  a 
thin,  sharp-faced,  sallow  woman,  with  a  false 
front.     A  plain  woman,  who   gave  herself  airs 
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1  might  have  thought  under  other  circumstances, 
but  I  was  not  going  to  judge  her  too  quickly, 
having  made  up  my  mind  to  like  Aunt  Jane, 
having  already  set  her  down  as  one  of  the  few 
friends  whom  I  should  make  in  that  house.  She 
did  not^^look  disparagingly  at  my  black  silk,  but 
it  surprised  her  or  interested  her  before  she 
turned  two  grey  eyes  upon  me,  and  regarded 
me  very  attentively. 

"  Will  you  sit  by  the  fire.  Miss  Kirby  f  she 
said  at  last ;  "  the  evenings  are  still  cold." 

"  I  am  very  warm,  thank  you." 

"You  will  take  a  cup  of  tea?"  was  her  next 
inquiry ;  and  I  said,  "  Thank  you,"  somewhat 
shily  still ;  and  a  man-servant,  whom  I  had  not 
noticed  before,  stepped  from  the  background 
with  a  salver,  placed  the  cup  which  Mrs.  VVest- 
mair  had  filled  for  me  thereon,  and  brought  it 
to  me,  along  with  a  transparent  slice  of  bread  and 
butter.  Having  fulfilled  his  mission,  he  depart- 
ed, and  I  wondered  whether  that  gentleman  had 
been  waiting  for  me  all  the  time  that  I  had  been 
up-stairs,  and  whether  he  had  thought  me  very 
slow  in  coming  down. 
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Perhaps  I  was  behind  time,  for  Aunt  Jane's 
next  remark  might  have  had  a  covert  reproof 
in  its  midst,  had  I  been  inclined  to  take  it  to 
myself. 

"  I  should  have  been  glad  of  half  an  hour's 
conversation  with  you,  Miss  Kirby,  concerning 
your  general  duties,  but  that  can  be  well  post- 
poned till  the  morning  now,"  she  said;  "the 
gentlemen  will  not  be  long  before  ,they  join 
us." 

The  gentlemen!  what  gentlemen?  Mercy 
upon  me !  how  many  of  them  would  stream  into 
the  room  presently  ? 

"  I — I  was  not  aware  that  Mr.  Westmair  had 
company  this  evening,"  I  said,  with  my  nervous 
trepidation  manifesting  itself  again. 

"Mr.  Westmair  has  no  more  company  this 
evening,"  said  the  lady,  "  than  he  has  had  for 
the  last  fortnight.  My  son  Herbert  is  here  on  a 
visit,  and  Mr.  Westmair,  senior,  also,  from  his 
son's  house  in  Belgravia.  You  know  the  senior 
Mr.  Westmair,  1  believe  f 

I  replied  that  I  had  had  the  honour  of  seeing 
that  gentleman  on  the  Saturday  when  it  had 
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pleased  his  son  to  make  me  au  offer  of  an  ap- 
pointment in  his  service. 

''  Ah  !  yes — he  told  me  so,"  said  Mrs.  West- 
mair ;  "  he  was  very  much  struck  with  you,  poor 
old  gentleman." 

She  sighed  a  little,  and  I  hardly  knew  whe- 
ther to  express  my  satisfaction  at  the  favourable 
impression  I  had  made  in  an  unlooked-for 
quarter,  or  to  feel  sorry — perhaps  with  Aunt  Jane 
— that  old  Mr.  Westmair  had  been  so  easily  im- 
pressed. 

'*  Mr.  Abel  Westmair  does  not  keep  much  com- 
pany,'' continued  the  lady,  with  the  same  odd 
preciseness  of  conversation,  as  though  she  were 
measuring  out  her  discourse  by  the  yard,  "  or 
take  that  position  in  the  world  to  which,  con- 
sidering all  things,  he  is  fairly  entitled.  Society 
is  not  his  forte,  I  regret  to  say  ;  and  the  un- 
looked-for demise  of  Mrs.  Westmair  has  tended 
to  years  of  depression  and  taken  him  from  his 
natural  sphere." 

I  glanced  at  Ettie.  It  had  not  seemed  a 
fitting  subject  to  introduce  before  the  child  of 
the  lost  wife ;  but  Ettie  did  not  appear  to  hear. 
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"You  must  not  regard  this  week  or  the  next, 
Miss  Kirby,  as  a  sample  of  life  at  Broomfield," 
Aunt  Jane  continued.  "  My  son  Herbert  gives 
that  lightness  to  the  place  that  it  does  not 
naturally  possess,  and  brightens  us  in  every 
way.  Old  Mr.  Westmair  plays  the  piano,  too, 
beautifully,  and  we  are  at  present  positively 
gay.  You  must  be  prepared — and  I  hope  that 
you  have  been  in  every  way  prepared — for  a 
dull,  prosaic,  unyouthful  life.  There  will  be  much 
monotony  and  care,  and  a  rigid  exercise  of 
duties  that  may  not  be  always  to  your  taste, 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  submit  to  the  position 
and  take  your  colouring  from  it.  It  is  what 
may  frankly  be  termed  a  dull  house." 

I  was  about  to  remark  that  I  had  not  entered 
it  anticipating  any  pleasure,  when  Ettie  startled 
both  of  us  by  closing  the  book  and  beating  her 
little  right  hand  emphatically  upon  its  cover, 

"  It  isn't  a  dull  house,  Aunt  Jane  ;  it  is  not  a 
dull  house,  Miss  Kirby,"  she  cried,  with  no  small 
excitement ;  '*  it  is  only  a  quiet  home,  which  you 
will  learn  to  like.  You,"  addressing  her  aunt, 
"  must  not  set  Miss  Kirby  against  us,  before  she 
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has  made  the  trial  for  herself.  The  new  gover- 
ness is  of  my  choosing  this  time,  and  you  shall 
see  what  I  can  make  of  her." 

"My  dear  Esther,  I  am  not  setting  Miss 
Kirby  against  anything  or  anyone,"  cried  Aunt 
Jane,  greatly  shocked  by  her  niece's  sudden  ex- 
hibition of  temper ;  ''  that  is  a  very  grave  charge 
to  make  against  me,  and  for  which  you  will  be 
as  sorry  as  myself  in  a  few  moments.  You 
should  correct  yourself  a  little  more,  my  dear, 
and  not  dash  recklessly  into  conversation,  with- 
out having  paid  attention  to  all  that  has  been 
previously  said." 

"  I  have  heard  every  word,  aunt." 

"  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  attempt  in  any 
way  to  prejudice  Miss  Kirby  against  a  quiet  and 
religious  home,  a  Christian  master,  or  the  good 
friends  that  she  will  find  here.  You  have  utterly 
mistaken  me,  Ettie.  Miss  Kirby  is  very  young," 
she  continued  ;  "  Miss  Kirby  may  have  mixed  in 
society,  and  I  thought  it  not  wanting  in  my 
duty  to  prepare  her  for  the  peaceful  but  grave 
life  which  she  will  encounter." 

*'  Well,  aunt,  as  you  only  meant  all  that,  I'm 
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very  sorry,"  said  Ettie,  quaintly.  "  But  my  poor 
governess  was  becoming  terribly  frightened  by 
your  description.     There,  forgive  me." 

And  before  Mrs.  Westmair  was  prepared  for 
it,  Ettie  had  launched  herself  from  her  chair  into 
her  aunt's  arms  and  kissed  her,  taking  the  false 
front  unawares,  and  knocking  it  askew. 

"  My  darling  Ettie,  I  wish  you  would  be  a 
little  less  impulsive,"  said  Mrs.  Westmair,  set- 
ting herself  hastily  to  rights ;  "  Miss  Kirby  must 
try  to  alter  this  a  little ;  if  she  is  not  very 
strict,  what  will  become  of  you  when  you  grow 
up?" 

"  But  I'm  not  likely  to  grow  up,  auntie,"  cried 
the  child,  with  the  same  outspokenness  which 
had  startled  me  on  a  previous  occasion,  "  and 
therefore  Miss  Kirby  will  not  take  too  much 
trouble  about  that.  Why,  do  you  know.  Aunt 
Jane,  that  I  believe  Miss  Kirby  understands  me 
better  already  than  that  nasty,  disagreeable 
thing,  with  her  nose  on  one  side,  whom  you 
found  for  me  and  stuck  here.  Oh  I  I  do  hate 
ugly  women !"  cried  Ettie. 

"Miss  Mackintyre  could  not  help  her  looks, 
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child,  they  were  what  Providence  had  endowed 
her  with,  and  she  was  grateful." 

"  I  don't  think  that  I  should  be  very  grateful 
if  Providence  broke  ray  nose." 

This  was  certainly  a  singular  child,  who  had 
been  oddly  trained,  or  had  odd  ideas  that  re- 
sisted training.  Mrs.  Westmair  flung  up  her 
hands  in  amazement,  and  looked  at  me  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  You  perceive  what  a  child  you  have 
got  to  manage — what  is  before  you,  poor 
creature,"  and  then  she  turned,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  the  three  Westmairs  entered  upon 
the  scene.  I  put  my  cup  and  saucer  aside  on  a 
little  coffee  table,  and  rose  to  do  them  reverence. 
It  was  my  duty,  I  presumed,  and  I  did  not  rise 
reluctantly,  or  with  too  much  sense  of  my  de- 
pendence on  their  favours.  I  forgot  that  they 
were  three  of  my  father's  enemies.  They  were 
in  evening  dress,  and  the  formality  of  all  this 
puzzled  me — the  middle  classes  certainly  not 
arraying  themselves  in  purple  and  fine  linen  for 
every-day  dinner  wear.  They  were  three  fair 
specimens  of  EngHsh  gentlemen,  the  dark- 
skinned  Abel  Westmair  prouder  and  graver,  and 
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stiffer-limbed,  than  the  two  by  whom  he  was 
accompanied.  He  was  the  first  to  welcome  me 
to  Broomfield,  though  he  did  not  smile  in  any 
degree  over  his  greeting.  He  shook  hands,  and 
regarded  me  for  a  few  minutes  with  a  steady 
scrutiny. 

"I  thank  you  for  coming,  Miss  Kirby,"  he 
condescended  even  to  say ;  then  he  bowed  in 
an  old-fashioned  manner  over  my  hand,  re- 
linquished it,  and  took  a  seat  by  the  side  of  his 
daughter,  with  whom  he  entered  into  conver- 
sation. Whilst  Aunt  Jane  poured  out  the  tea 
for  the  gentlemen,  and  the  servant  re-appeared 
to  wait  upon  them,  Herbert  Westmair  and  AbeFs 
father  shook  hands  with  me  in  turn,  each  ex- 
pressing after  his  fashion  his  pleasure  at  meeting 
me  at  Broomfield. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  find  you  here,"  said  Her- 
bert, taking  the  chair  that  was  vacant  by  my 
side ;  "  it  is  a  stroke  of  luck  which  I  shall  make 
the  most  of.  After  all,  you  will  not  find  us  such 
terrible  ogres."  " 

*'  Have  I  ever  said  that  you  were  ?  "  I  re- 
joined, 
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"  No,  but  you  have  looked  it ;  and  there  have 
been  some  sharp  words  between  us  by  way  of 
reminiscences.  I  have  to  apologise  presently  for 
mine." 

I  remembered  our  meeting  at  the  door  of  the 
Hall  of  Harmony,  and  blushed  at  the  recollec- 
tion.    I  hastened  to  say — 

*'  I  hope  we  shall  never  speak  of  the  past,  Mr. 
Westmair." 

"  It  may  be  as  well,"  he  replied.  *'  I  hate  the 
past  myself." 

He  spoke  as  if  he  meant  what  he  said,  and  I 
was  wondering  what  his  past  was  like,  when 
Abel  Westmair's  father  took  my  hand  in  both 
his  own  and  began  shaking  it  up  and  down  with 
unnecessary  vigour.  He  smiled  very  much,  too, 
and  puckered  his  face  into  hundreds  of  creases, 
and  exploded  intolittle  double-knocks  of  laughter 
in  his  extreme  and  unwarrantable  satisfaction  at 
seeing  me  again. 

"  This  is  a  pleasure  to  see  you ;  we  have  been 
waiting  most  anxiously,  I  assure  you.  Dear, 
dear,  dear  !  how  happy  I  feel  to  think  that  you 
are  amongst  us  at  last,  child !" 
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I  saw  the  tears  swimming  in  his  eyes,  which 
were  very  weak,  like  his  poor  time-shaken  head. 
It  was  altogether  a  strange  and  genial  welcome. 
It  is  a  vivid  picture  which  rises  before  me  even 
now  as  I  write.  The  tall  white-haired  old  man 
clinging  to  my  hand ;  the  handsome  young  one 
sitting  near  me  ;  the  dark,  sedate  being,  unbend- 
ing somewhat  in  his  child's  presence,  and  with 
his  child's  arms  about  bis  neck  ;  and  the  sallow 
woman  in  the  background  watching  me — I  felt 
that  she  scarcely  took  her  eyes  from  me  on  that 
first  night  of  my  advent — from  over  her  silver 
tea-service,  and  amidst  the  glare  of  her  green 
silk,  and  the  green  satin  bow  in  her  false  hair. 
This  was  home,  then ! 
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/^LD  Mr.  Westmair,  when  he  had  done  shaking 
^'  my  hand  and  expressing  the  pleasure  which 
he  felt  at  seeing  me  at  Broomfield,  sat  down  close 
to  my  side,  and  listened  with  great  attention  to 
Herbert  Westmair's  discourse.  Herbert  had  a 
great  deal  to  say  for  himself;  he  was  pleasant 
and  genial,  and  conversational ;  if  I  were  at  any 
moment  at  my  ease  that  night,  it  was  owing  to 
his  tact  and  his  consideration  for  my  position. 
He  seemed  less  a  stranger  to  me  than  the  rest 
of  them ;  he  had  not  had  the  courage  to  tell  me 
the  truth  concerning  my  father  when  I  came  to 
Watling  Street,  and  that  stood  as  evidence  of 
the  kind  heart  which  he  possessed,  I  thought. 
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"  You  sing,  Miss  Kirby,"  he  inquired. 

"A  little.  But  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be 
asked  to  sing  to-night,"  I  answered. 

"  Ah,  you  have  parted  with  your  sister,  I  hear, 
and  it  would  not  be  kind  of  us  to  press  you.  Is 
your  sister  anything  like  you  ?"  he  asked  curi- 
ously. 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  likeness." 

"  You  had  no  difficulty  in  discovering  her, 
after  all.  If  you  remember,  you  were  in  dis- 
tress about  her,  when "   he   paused,    *'  but 

there,  1  am  drifting  into  the  past,  and  it  is 
under  ban  and  interdict." 

'*  Let  me  live  in  the  present,  Mr.  Westraair, 
until " 

"  Until  we  are  better  friends,"  he  hastened  to 
add ;  "  and  we  shall  all  be  good  friends  in  time. 
You  have  no  enemies  to  encounter  here,  Miss 
Kirby." 

No  enemies  !  I  remembered  Katie's  warning 
of  a  few  hours  since,  and  tried  to  smile  at  it 
again. 

"No — no  enemies,"  I  echoed. 

"  I  think  you  will  like  Broomfield,"  old  Mr. 
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AVestmair  piped  in  at  this  juncture,  and  startled 
me  by  the  suddenness  of  his  address.  "  Every- 
body likes  Broomfield,  when  they  get  used  to 
it.  You  do,  I  know,"  he  said,  looking  round  me 
at  Herbert. 

"  Oh,  I  am  a  man  willing  to  like  anything," 
said  Herbert,  carelessly. 

"Anything  that  does  not  give  you  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  Herbert,"  added  the  old  man 
shrewdly  ;  "  ah,  that's  just  like  your  poor  father  ; 
he  was  a  good,  amiable,  easy  sort  of  lad,  and 
you  take  after  him." 

"  I  don't  mind  trouble,  grandfather,"  Herbert 
answered,  quickly ;  "  hang  it,  I  have  faced  as 
much  as  most  fellows  of  my  age,  only  I  haven't 
made  a  noise  over  it." 

"  That's  philosophy,"  remarked  the  old  man. 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,"  said  Herbert,  with  a  laugh- 
ing glance  at  me ;  "  you  did  not  know  that 
there  was  a  philosopher  in  the  family." 

"  It's  a  very  clever  family,  take  it  altogether," 
said  the  old  man,  thoughtfully.  ^ 

"Sol  always  thought  myself,"  was  Herbert's 
answer. 
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There  was  a  dryness  iu  his  tone  which  struck 
me  as  peculiar.  He  spoke  like  a  man  scarcely 
satisfied  with  his  family,  hardly  content  with 
his  position  in  it — perhaps  jealous  of  his  uncle 
Abel,  who  had  made  all  the  money,  I  even 
fancied  at  that  early  period  of  my  acquaint- 
ance with  him.  xlud  yet  1  did  not  believe  he 
was  altogether  a  jealous  or  a  dissatisfied  man. 
It  was  a  handsome  face,  on  which  care  or  trou- 
ble had  not  left  a  Hue  ;  the  face  of  a  man  who 
looked  at  life  lightly.  A  good,  amiable,  easy 
sort  of  lad  his  father  had  been,  the  old  man  had 
said  just  now,  and  he  had  implied  that  the  son 
took  after  the  father.  Glancing  at  him  again, 
I  could  believe  it,  though  I  had  not  attempted 
in  any  way  to  analyse  his  character. 

"  He's  an  agreeable  sort  of  youth,"  said  old 
Mr.  Westmair,  as  Herbert  had  crossed  the  room 
to  speak  to  his  mother.  "  I  like  him.  He 
doesn't  worry  himself  to  death  as  Abel  does ; 
but,  then,  he  hasn't  all  the  great  business  on 
his  mind. 

He  looked  hard  at  me,  as  if  he  expected  an 
answer  to  his  ramblings,  and  I  said, — 
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"  I  suppose  not." 

"  And,  between  ourselves,  he  hasn't  Abel's 
mind,  either.  There  is  none  of  that  far-seeing 
comprehensiveness  about  him,  Miss — Miss — 
what  did  you  say  your  name  was  ?" 

"  Kirby." 

The  old  man  let  fall  the  cup  and  saucer 
w^hich  he  was  holding,  spilt  the  tea  over  his 
shaky  limbs  and  the  carpet,  and  broke  the  cup 
into  twenty  pieces.  The  accident  created  a 
little  confusion.  Mrs.  AVestmair  was  excited 
over  the  damage,  as  though  the  china  and  the 
carpet  had  been  her  own  especial  property,  and 
ventured  to  remark  that  old  Mr.  Westmair  was 
excessively  careless. 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes,"  he  said,  childishly ;  "  quite 
right,  my  dear.  And  excessively  hot,  too,"  he 
added,  thinking  of  the  tea,  as  he  rubbed  his 
knees  with  his  thin,  shaking  hands. 

Mrs.  Westmair  gave  so  many  directions  to 
the  servants,  and  talked  so  much  about  the 
damage,  that  Abel  Westmair's  voice  was  heard 
in  protest. 

"  Give  my  father  another  cup  of  tea,  Jane, 
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and  tell  the  servants  to  leave  the  room,"  Abel 
said,  somewhat  harshly. 

Mrs.  Jane  Westmair  started,  and  obeyed  his 
injunctions,  and  Ettie,  still  on  her  father's 
knees,  looked  intently  into  his  dark  face. 

"Is  the  study  lamp  lighted?"  he  asked,  a 
moment  afterwards. 

"  Yes,  Abel,"  answered  the  lady,  "  it  has 
been  lighted  some  time." 

He  set  down  the  child,  and  rose. 

"  Miss  Kirby  will  excuse  me,"  he  said.  '*  Ettie, 
good  night." 

"  Good  night,  papa." 

Father  and  daughter  kissed  each  other,  and 
then  the  former  left  the  room,  and  closed  the 
door  after  him. 

"  That  hateful  study !"  muttered  Mr.  West- 
mair, senior — "  where  nobody  can  get  at  him, 
and  where  he  writes  all  night  sometimes.  God 
knows  what  about — he  doesn't  tell  me  every- 
thing— 1  wish  he  did.  Has  he  said  anything 
to  you  about  it  ?"  he  asked,  curiously. 

I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  smiling  at  the 
question,  but  I  answered  in  the  negative,  and 
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ill  as  grave  a  manner  as  I  could  command  at  a 
minute's  notice. 

**  It  can't  be  about  the  business,  for  that  goes 
on  by  itself,  like  clockwork,"  he  said.  "  Jane, 
do  you  know  ?" 

"  Do  I  know  what,  Mr.  Westmair?"  asked  the 
lady,  with  frigid  politeness.  She  was  still 
offended  with  the  old  gentleman  for  dropping 
his  teacup. 

"Do  you  know  what  Abel  is  writing?" 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  it,"  Mrs. 
Westmair  answered. 

"  I  think  he  is  composing  a  comic  opera," 
said  Herbert ;  at  which  remark  his  mother  con- 
descended to  smile,  and  then  said,  "  Oh  !  hush," 
and  looked  from  him  to  Ettie.  It  was  scarcely 
a  judicious  observation  to  make,  and  if  there 
were  any  good-tempered  raillery  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  it,  it  was  not  wisely  done.  Ettie 
looked  thoughtfully  at  her  cousin,  as  if  puzzled 
by  his  manner,  before  crossing  to  me. 

"  I  am  going  to  my  room  now,"  she  said  ; 
"  papa  always  wishes  me  to  retire  early,  and  I 
always  do  to  please  him." 
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"  Shall  I  come  too  ?"  I  asked. 

"  No,  stay  and  talk  to  aunt,"  said  Ettie ;  then, 
as  she  leaned  across  to  kiss  me,  she  whispered, 
quickly,  "  Try  to  like  her,  please.  You  will  be 
sure  to  like  her  presently." 

I  was  in  doubt  concerning  this — my  dreams 
of  a  friend  of  my  own  sex,  a  confidante,  per- 
haps, in  good  time,  had  been  quickly  dissipated 
at  the  sight  of  Aunt  Jane,  and  at  the  sound  of 
her  unsympathetic  voice.  A  nervous,  irritable, 
fussy  woman,  with  whom  it  would  be  difficult 
to  hold  any  close  companionship,  I  feared.  Even 
a  woman  I  already  objected  to,  though  I  would 
not  have  owned  it  to  myself  that  night. 

After  Ettie  had  gone,  Herbert  Westmair 
exerted  himself  to  render  conversation  general, 
and  was  tolerably  successful  in  his  efforts. 
What  he  tried  to  do,  he  did  well,  and  there  was 
a  certain  amount  of  ability  shown  in  his  selec- 
tion of  leading  topics  for  conversation,  and  in 
his  light  and  airy  remarks  concerning  them.  I 
was  struck  by  the  mother's  demonstrative 
regard  for  him,  by  the  rapt  attention  which  she 
bestowed  upon  his  discourse,  and  by  the  quick 
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comprehensive  glance  from  him  to  me  and  old 
Mr.  Westmair,  when  anything  was  said  that 
she  thought  particularly  brilliant.  He  was  a 
man  who  tried  to  please,  and  such  men  are 
always  agreeable.  I  knew  afterwards  that  he 
went  out  of  his  way  to  set  me  more  at  ease  in 
my  strange  home,  as  indeed  I  almost  guessed 
before  the  night  was  ov^er. 

"  You  have  been  vastly  entertaining  to-night, 
Herbert,"  said  the  old  man,  when  it  was  later ; 
"  I  often  wish  that  I  had  your  spirits — or  Abel 
had  them  for  me." 

*'  We  cannot  have  everything,"  said  the  other, 
laughing ;  "  I  often  wish  that  I  had  your  money, 
or  Abel's,  but  I  don't  get  it." 

"  You're  much  happier  without  it,  "  said 
the  old  man ;  "  your  father  had  his  fair  share, 
and  spent  it,  poor  fellow.  Money's  a  grave 
responsibility." 

"  And  I  never  cared  for  responsibility,"  cried 
Herbert ;  *'  it  weighs  me  down." 

"  Don't  say  that,  dear,"  said  his  mother ;  "  you 
come  of  the  race  that  bears  anxieties  well.  If 
you  had  any  share  in  your  uncle's  business,  you 
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would  lighten  his  cares  without  oppressing 
yourself.  I  have  often  said  as  much  as  this  to 
good  Mr.  Westmair  her^,  and  he  has  perfectly 
agreed  with  me.  Haven't  you  ?"  she  said,  ad- 
dressing the  father  of  her  late  husband. 

"  Yes — yes — I  think  I  have,"  he  said,  half 
doubtfully,  "  and  I  have  mentioned  it  to  Abel ; 
but  he  doesn't  regard  it  in  the  same  light  as 
myself,  which  is  very  curious." 

"And  yet  Herbert's  father  was  your  son  by 
the  first  wife,  and  a  favourite  son  of  yours,  too," 
said  Mrs.  Westmair. 

"  He  had  his  share  in  cash,  and  spent  it,"  said 
the  old  man  again,  very  decisively. 

"That  was  his  misfortune,"  said  Mrs.  West- 
mair, with  a  sigh  ;  "  he  had  a  painful  habit  of 
spending  money,  but  Herbert  does  not  take 
after  him.     Oh,  no." 

"  I  haven't  had  the  chance  of  distinguishing 
myself  yet,"  cried  Herbert. 

"But " 

"  But,  for  Heaven's  sake,  mother,  don't  harp 
on  that  string,"  he  cried,  evincing  for  the  first 
time  some  irritability  of  temper.     "  1  don't  care 
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for  a  share  in  the  business.  I  know  that  I 
haven't  a  right  to  it,  and  I  am  not  looking  out 
for  Abel's  favours.  This  has  always  annoyed 
me.  I  should  never  agree  with  Abel  as  a  part- 
ner. I  am  independent  and  above  all  patronage. 
Drop  the  subject,  for  my  sake." 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  will  not  say  another  word 
about  it,"  she  cried  ;  "  I  know  that  you  do  not 
look  after  your  own  interests  sufficiently,  and 
are  not  grateful  to  your  mother  for  fighting 
your  battles,  as  she  will  do,  till  it  pleases  Hea- 
ven to  take  her,  or  till  justice  is  done." 

"  Justice  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  Her- 
bert Westmair  fights  his  own  battles,"  said  her 
son.  "Now,  grandfather,  some  music,  as  a 
wind-up  to  another  jolly  evening." 

"  I — I  don't  think  that  I  can  remember  any- 
thing." 

"  Oh,  try.  Miss  Kirby's  passionately  fond  of 
music." 

"  Miss  Kir "  he  began,  and  then  stoppec 

and  glared  at  me — "  Is  she  ?  I  shall  have  great 
pleasure  if  my  memory  will  allow  me." 

He  tottered  to  the  grand  piano,  sat  down  be- 
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fore  it,  and  clashed  into  an  extempore  kind  of 
fantasia  at  once,  playing  not  without  skill, 
humming  softly  to  himself  at  the  same  time, 
and  gradually  becoming  submerged  in  his 
theme,  and  forgetting  where  and  with  whom  he 
was.  There  were  many  old-fashioned  airs  over 
which  he  lingered,  and  which  I  recognised, 
mixed  up  with  church  music,  and  scraps  of 
Handel  and  Beethoven,  all  inextricably,  but  not 
inharmoniously,  welded  together  by  the  fancy  of 
the  player.  The  effect  was  soothing ;  1  had  lis- 
tened for  awhile,  and  then  had  drifted  off  to 
thoughts  of  Katie,  and  of  other  worlds  besides 
hers,  when  Herbert  Westmair's  voice  startled 
me. 

"He  will  go  on  like  that  for  hours.  When 
you  have  had  enough  of  it,  steal  away  to  your 
room  without  further  concern  for  the  happy  folk 
to  whom  you  have  been  introduced  to-day." 

"  You  speak  satirically,"  I  said. 

"  Do  I  ?"  he  rejoined  ;  "  satire  is  Abel's  gift, 
not  mine  ;  I  seldom  take  the  trouble  to  say 
bitter  things." 

"  Did  you  mean  happy  folk,  then  V 
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"  Well,  no.  And  yet  they  profess  to  be  happy 
here  in  their  own  way,  which  hardly  suits  me, 
and  which,  between  ourselves,  aggravates  me  a 
little." 

"  You  do  not  take  life  so  easy,  then,  as  old 
Mr.  Westmair  gave  you  credit  for  doing  V  I 
asked. 

He  laughed. 

"  Probably  I  do  not,"  he  answered.  "  I  have 
my  little  explosions,  and  get  over  them.  What 
I  don't  particularly  admire,  I  can't  say  that  I 
like.  If  I  said  that  I  don't  admire  my  uncle 
Abel  Westmair,  would  you  be  very  much  as- 
tonished?" 

"  No." 

"  Not  that  he's  a  bad  fellow  ;  not  that  he  isn't 
a  better  and  cleverer  fellow  than  I  shall  ever 
be  ;  but  we  don't  agree.  We  never  shall.  Good 
night." 

It  was  a  frank,  fearless  kind  of  confidence, 
that  I  liked  for  its  naturalness  ;  but  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  I  could  have  made  much 
mischief  from  it,  had  I  been  a  designing  or 
malicious  girl.     He  might  not  have  cared  whe- 
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ther  I  was  or  not,  but  in  my  heart  his  out- 
spokenness pleased  me.  It  was  as  if  he  felt  that 
he  could  trust  me. 

"  Good  night,"  I  said. 

Mrs.  Westraair  did  not  tell  me  to  withdraw 
w^hen  I  pleased,  as  her  son  had  done;  on  the 
contrary,  she  beckoned  me  to  her  side,  and  in- 
flicted upon  me  that  history  of  my  future  at 
Broomfield  which  had  been  threatening  me  at 
an  earlier  hour  of  the  evening.  She  did  not 
paint  my  life  in  glowing  colours  ;  I  had  not  ex- 
pected it  from  her ;  she  did  not  hint  any  happi- 
ness or  much  peace ;  but  she  spared  me  more 
than  I  had  anticipated,  remembenng  Ettie 
Westmair's  late  remonstrance.  She  impressed 
upon  me,  to  the  best  of  her  power,  that  it  was  a 
hume  difficult  to  be  reconciled  to ;  but  she  paid 
me  the  compliment  of  saying,  perhaps  of  be- 
lieving, that  I  might  settle  down  therein,  if  I 
could  bear  with  Ettie  and  had  no  desire  foi* 
society.  *'  A  dear  child  Ettie  is,"  she  added  in 
conclusion — "impulsive,  fretful,  easy  to  impress, 
and  as  easy  to  offend.  I  mention  this  in  confi- 
dence, Miss  Kirby,  and  to   put   you  on    your 
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guard,  so  that  you  may  be  firm  in  due  season. 
Poor  Ettie  has  been  spoiled  by  a  doting  father, 
you  must  know." 

I  had  almost  guessed  that  already. 

"  But  I  must  have  a  long  talk  with  you  to- 
morrow, Miss  Kirby,"  said  she  ;  "  I  cannot  bear 
this  any  more  " — indicating  old  Mr.  Westmair 
and  his  piano — "  my  head  is  splitting.  I  can 
scarcely  hear  myself  speak.  You  will  retire 
now,  I  presume  1" 

"  Yes,"  I  answered. 

Mr.  Westmair,  senior,  had  not  been  unmind- 
ful of  our  movements,  for  all  his  absorption  in 
his  task,  for,  as  I  rose  with  Mrs.  Westmair,  he 
said,  without  lea\dng  off  playing, 

"  Don't  go,  Miss  Kirby.  I  want  to  speak  to 
you  for  a  few  minutes." 

Aunt  Jane  looked  surprised,  and  he  added, 
after  one  or  two  bass  chords, 

"  In  private — strictly  in  private." 

"Good  night.  Miss  Kirby.  You  must  not 
mind  what  he  says,"  Mrs.  Westmair  added,  in 
a  whisper  ;  "  a  good  man,  but  very  weak,  and 
perfectly    harmless — wouldn't    hurt    a    worm. 
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You  wall  not  detain  Miss  Kirby  too  long,  Mr. 
Westmair,"  she  said  in  his  ears,  as  she  rested 
her  hands  affectionately  upon  his  shoulders ; 
"  she  has  been  travelling  to-day,  and  is  very 
tired  after  her  journey." 

"  I  know  that  very  well,"  he  said. 
Aunt  Jane  left  us  to  ourselves,  and  Mr.  West- 
mair continued  to  play  his  piano,  and  to  stare 
at  the  ceiling,  and  hum  the  notes  to  himself  for 
full  five  minutes  after  she  had  closed  the  door 
behind  her.  He  came  to  a  full  stop  suddenly, 
when  I  thought  that  he  had  forgotten  me,  and 
turned  round  slowly  on  his  music-stool. 

"  Would  you  mind  stepping  outside  with  me 
whilst  I  smoke  my  cigarette  ?"  he  said,  drawing 
a  case  of  cigarettes  from  his  pocket  as  he  spoke ; 
"  it's  a  beautiful  night,  and  there's  no  fear  of 
catching  cold." 

I  hesitated,  and  the  old  man  was  quick  enough 
to  read  my  hesitation. 

"  And  no  fear  of  being  overheard,"  he  added. 

It  was  a  strange  sequel  to  his  remarks,  and  I 
felt  curious  concerning  him.  Had  I  stepped 
into  a  new  mystery  in  entering  Abel  Westmair's 
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* 
house,  or  was  I  closer  to  that  old  one  which,  iu 

the  vanity  of  my  self-consciousness,  I  thought 

that  I  had  lived  down  ?     Again  Katie's  words 

were  troubling  me — her  last  words  : 

"Be  on  your  guard  against  the  Westmairs ; 
watch  them ;  remember  how  father  has  been 
treated  by  them." 

Had  Katie,  in  her  lower  estimate  of  human- 
kind, or  her  greater  knowledge  of  the  world, 
approached  closer  to  the  truth  than  I  ?  This 
old  man  was  eccentric  and  untrustworthy,  but 
he  belonged  to  my  father's  past,  and  to  the 
past  beyond  it,  in  which  my  father's  father  had 
lived. 

He  quitted  the  music-stool,  lighted  with  a 
shaking  hand  his  cigarette  by  one  of  the  burners 
of  the  glass  chandelier,  and  drew  up  the  blind 
of  the  French  window  that  was  near  him. 

It  was  a  beautiful  night,  as  he  had  said,  and 
the  lawn  and  gravel  walk  were  steeped  in  moon- 
light. Beyond  them  was  a  large  and  shadowy 
extent  of  garden  ground,  stretching  far  away, 
and  above  all,  in  the  clear  cold  sky,  shone  the 
white  moon,  and  a  myriad  of  stars. 
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He  opened  the  door  and  stepped  out  bare- 
headed. 

"  Will  you  trust  an  old  man  ^Yith  your  com- 
pany ?"  he  said  very  humbly  ;  "  I  have  a  great 
anxiety  to  ask  you  a  few  questions." 

I  was  only  a  curious  woman  after  all.  I  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  moonlight. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

GRANDFATHER  WESTMAIR  HEARS  THE  TRUTH. 

OLD  Mr.  Westmair  walked  at  once  towards 
the  lawn,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  mak- 
ing a  cross-cut  into  the  distant  shi'ubberies,  but 
I  did  not  follow  him.  He  might  be  perfectly 
harmless,  but  I  preferred  to  keep  within  the 
precincts  of  the  house.  Becoming  conscious 
that  I  was  still  upon  the  broad  gravel  path 
under  the  verandah,  he  came  back  to  me  on 
tiptoe. 

"  Afraid  of  getting  your  feet  wet,  eh  ?"  he 
said,  framing  an  excuse  for  me  very  kindly. 
"  The  grass  is  damp.  I  beg  pardon  for  not 
thinking  of  it  before.     You  are  not  offended?" 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  I  replied. 
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"  I  want  to  get  further  away  from  the  house," 
he  remarked,  bending  his  tall  figure  towards  me 
in  order  to  bring  his  mouth  on  a  level  w4th  my 
ear.  "  She  goes  on  about  the  smoke  so.  As  if 
I  could  compose  myself  for  the  night  without  a 
puff  or  two.  As  if  I  were  going  to  give  up  the 
habit  of  my  life  because  she  cannot  bear  the 
smell  of  tobacco,  ^s  if  Abel  expected  such  a 
thing  of  me.  As  if  anybody  but  she  would 
dream  of  it.  She's  a  nag^  an  awful  ?ia^,"  he  add- 
ed with  vicious  emphasis. 

I  did  not  reply.  I  had  not  stepped  into  the 
moonlight  to  talk  scandal,  or  to  offer  any  opinion 
upon  anybody.  He  had  expressed  a  wish  to  ask 
me  a  few  questions,  and  there  was  I  to  answer 
them,  if  it  were  possible.  Womanly  curiosity  to 
ascertain  if  there  were  any  motive  for  his  ques- 
tioning was  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  no 
doubt.  Was  he  very  mad,  or  was  there  a  mys- 
tery at  Broomfield  I  I  hoped  to  find  that  out 
in  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Westmair,  senior,  appeared  to  have  for- 
gotten the  jeason  for  inviting  me  for  a  stroll; 
he  talked  so  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  night,  and 
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of  the  pleasure  which  he  took  in  a  cigarette  be- 
fore going  to  bed.  I  ventured  to  remind  him 
at  last,  as  we  walked  up  and  down  before  the 
drawing-room  windows  and  past  other  windows 
barred  and  bolted  for  the  night,  that  he  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  speak  to  me  in  private. 

He  stopped  to  consider  my  remark,  and  then 
went  on  again. 

•*  So  I  did,  that  is  quite  right,"  he  said. 
"  Speak  lower.  Aunt  Jane  would  listen  if  she 
could,  and  if  she  thought  that  there  was  any- 
thing worth  listening  to,  which  she  does  not 
— not  knowing  everything,  or  guessing  at 
anything  which  troubles  me.  Look  here  one 
moment." 

He  walked  very  rapidly  under  the  verandah 
and  beyond  it,  proceeding  along  the  whole 
width  of  the  house,  and  stopping  at  the  angle 
thereof  to  beckon  to  me  solemnly.  I  followed 
him,  half  wishing  that  I  had  not  entered  upon 
so  foolish  an  adventure,  and  half  afraid  of  him 
who  had  constituted  himself  my  companion.  I 
turned  the  angle  of  the  house,  and  found  more 
lawn   and  flower-bed  and  expanse   of  garden 
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ground  beyond,  and  for  a  certain  distance  a 
streak  of  light  falling  across  them  all,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  an  open  bay  mndow  on  the 
ground  floor. 

"  His  study,"  whispered  my  eccentric  guide, 
"  where  he  works.  Where  he  never  dreams  of 
my  trouble.  Where  I  would  not  have  him  dream 
of  it  for  twice  the  money  that  I  ever  made  by 
Westmair's  Polish." 

It  was  an  absurd  conclusion  to  his  tragic  tone, 
and  I  could  scarcely  refrain  fi'om  laughing  at  it. 

"  Abel  has  troubles  of  his  own,  poor  fellow. 
His  wife's  death  took  all  the  gladness  out 
of  him.  And  now  Ettie  can't  live.  Everybody 
tells  him  that,  and  he  tries  so  hard  not  to  be- 
lieve it,  that  he's  gro^\nng  grey  already. 
Thirty  years  of  age,  and  with  the  grey  hairs 
coming  fast.     Isn't  it  wonderful  ?" 

He  peered  round  the  stone  mullions  of  the 
window  into  the  room,  and  then  backed  cau- 
tiously. 

"  He  is  writing  for  his  life,  and  making  such 
awful  faces   over  it,"  whispered  the  old  man. 

*'  Would  you  like  to  have  a  peep  at  him  I" 
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*'No,  thank  you,"  I  replied. 

"  A  good  son.  God  bless  him  and  send  him 
happiness  again  !  A  princely  fellow,"  he  added 
very  slowly  and  thoughtfully,  "  full  of  high 
honour,  whose  heart  I  shouldn't  like  to  break." 

"That  would  be  impossible,"  I  said,  and  I 
blushed  at  the  moment,  for  I  was  conscious  that 
I  was  leading  him  on. 

"  I  am  not  certain  what  would  break  his 
heart,"  he  replied,  as  we  walked  back  to  our 
old  ground ;  "  but  I  think  that  I  could  do 
it.  And  yet  it  has  not  broken  mine,  be- 
cause  " 

He  paused  and  looked  very  hard  into  my  in- 
quiring eyes. 

"  What  name  is  yours  ?"  he  asked  suddenly. 
"  I  have  a  bad  memory  for  names  ;  they  will  not 
stop  very  long  with  me.  Did  you  tell  me  it  was 
Kirby?" 

"  Yes— Faith  Kirby." 

"  I  remember,"  he  said,  "  Faith  Jennings 
married  Jeffrey  Kirby  of  Grayswood,  down  in 
Dorset." 

How  strange  it  all  seemed  to  me  I  how  prone 
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I  was  that  night  to  place  credence  on  this  man's 
wanderings,  and  to  frame  a  story  from  his  in- 
coherence !  I  had  grown  as  suspicious  as  little 
Kate,  now  that  the  names — our  family  names 
— seemed  familiar  to  old  Westmair.  I  remem- 
bered suddenly  also  that  in  an  old  Bible  that 
had  once  belonged  to  us,  I  had  read  the  name 
of  Jeffrey  Kirby — my  grandfather's  name—  and 
I  knew  that  Grayswood,  Dorset,  had  been  his 
place  of  habitation. 

"  I  liked  old  Jef — he  was  in  my  service,  once 
— what  has  become  of  his  children  ?" 

"  Jeffrey  and  Jonathan  ?"  I  suggested. 

"  Ay,  those  are  the  names." 

"  Jeffrey  is  in  South  Africa — a  minister — a 
missionary." 

"And  Jonathan?" 

I  did  not  answer.  I  was  sorry  that  I  had 
brought  the  conversation  round  to  this  point, 
and  I  trusted  in  Mr.  Westmair's  variable  mood 
turning  in  a  fresh  direction,  if  I  kept  silent.  But 
he  was  persistent  for  once. 

"  I  thought  that  you  must  be  one  of  the 
Kirbys  from  the  first,"  he  said,  "  though  I  don't 
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understand  or  think  that  Abel  will  ever  explain 
why  he  has  brought  you  to  this  house.  He  has 
a  reason  for  it,  deeper  than  he  cares  to  own, 
and  if  you  will  not  tell  me  I  am  at  my  wit's 
ends." 

"  I  am  here  as  Miss  Ettie's  governess." 

"  Pooh,  pooh !"  he  said,  flinging  away  his 
cigarette  in  his  excitement,  "Ettie  does  not 
want  to  be  taught  the  way  to  heaven,  and  that's 
where  she's  going.  Why,  you  may  not  know 
the  way  so  well  as  she  does." 

"  No,  I  may  not,"  I  answered  softly. 

"  I  know  that  you  are  here  for  another  reason, 
and  Abel  has  not  done  right  in  keeping  his  own 
father  in  the  dark  respecting  it.  One  should  be 
true  and  firm  and  faithful,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  the  father." 

1  thought  of  mine,  and  of  Katie's  prophecy, 
and  I  said  very  firmly — 

"  The  Jonathan  Kirby  of  whom  you  inquired 
just  now  is  my  father,  if  he  were  ever  a  book- 
keeper and  in  Watling  Street." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  old  man,  nodding  his 
head,  "  now  we  are  getting  closer  to  the  truth. 
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Jonathan  Kirby  was  book-keeper  in  my  time,  so 
was  his  father  before  him.  An  honest,  faithful 
fellow,  Jonathan  Kirby." 

**No,"  I  said  angrily. 

"  No  !"  he  repeated  ;  "  how's  that  ? — where  is 
he,  then  f ' 

I  hesitated.  At  my  meeting  with  Abel  West- 
mair  at  his  house  in  Belgrave  Square,  he  had 
told  me  that  my  father's  position  was  not  known 
to  his  father  or  his  child ;  the  Kirbys'  disgrace 
he  had  been  silent  concerning.  Should  I  betray 
myself,  and  lower  myself,  as  I  felt  that  I  should, 
by  replying  to  the  last  question  which  had  been 
put  to  me  ?  And  yet  there  was  a  mystery 
somewhere,  unless  all  this  were  moonlight  mad- 
ness, and  I  was  a  foolish  woman  to  give  way, 
after  having  kept  strong  for  many  months. 
Katie's  words  came  with  a  rush  at  me — the  in- 
dignant outburst  in  the  square — and  it  seemed 
to  prompt  my  answer  at  all  hazards.  "  The  mad- 
man knows  the  truth,  and  will  betray  it  in  his 
dotage  !"  she  had  said. 

"  You  wish  to  know  where  my  father  is,  Mr. 
Westmair  f  I  asked. 
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"Yes." 

"  You  don't  know  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  child,  if  he's  not  at  Watling 
Street,"  he  answered,  looking  with  great  ap- 
prehension at  me,  as  if  he  feared  the  shock 
of  the  disclosure  ;  "  where — where  is  he,  then  V 

"  In  Holloway  Prison." 

"  In   Hoi "   he   stopped   for  breath,    and 

began  shaking  very  much.  "  Great  God  !  what 
is  he  there  for?  " 

"  For  robbing  his  employer." 

"  Great  God  I  "  he  said,  again. 

I  tried  to  seize  upon  an  opportunity  that 
might  never  come  again  ;  from  the  sober,  grim 
facts  of  my  life  and  of  my  father's  punishment, 
I  made  a  wild  dash  towards  the  mystery,  and 
was  less  like  myself  from  that  hour. 

"  Oh,  sir  !"  I  said,  very  earnestly,  "  if  you 
know,  if  you  can  guess,  why  he  has  been  put  in 
prison — if  there  is  anything  which  will  explain 
away  his  crime,  and  set  him  free,  and  save  him 
from  the  shame  of  it — if  you  can  see  why  this 
should  not  have  been,  tell  me,  in  pity's  sake, 
and  let  me  help  him  yet." 
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"  In  prison,  for  robbing  his  employer  I — that 
is  Abel !"  murmured  the  old  man.  "  1  shall 
certainly  ^o  mad !  Where — where's  my  boy  ? 
Wait  one  moment — I  insist  upon  it — for  this  is 
a  grave  charge — an  awful  charge,  which  must 
be  refuted  or  explained.  I — I — wait  here,  if 
you  please,  madam,  just  one  moment." 

I  was  sorry  for  the  effect  which  I  had  created 
— I  was  bewildered — I  was  not  myself.  This 
was  a  first  night  at  Broomfield  which  I  was 
never  likely  to  forget.  Old  Mr.  Westmair 
tottered  away,  swinging  his  long  arms  about 
his  head  in  a  wild  fashion,  as  though  protesting 
to  heaven,  my  excited  fancy  seemed  to  suggest, 
that  all  this  misery  was  not  of  his  creating.  I 
had  begun  my  new  life  by  an  act  of  rebellion 
against  my  contract — I,  the  quiet,  everyday 
maiden,  who  had  looked  at  the  world  with  mar- 
vellous philosophy,  and  been  shocked  at  Katie's 
impulsiveness  and  warmth.  I  should  be  back 
at  Katie's  home  to-morrow  morning  for  good — 
turned  out  as  incapable  and  disputatious,  and 
unnaturally  inquisitive  I 

There  was  an  ii'on-work  garden-seat  facing 
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the  drawing-room  window  on  the  lawn,  and  T 
dropped  into  it  to  reflect  upon  my  conduct.  I 
would  wait,  as  the  old  gentleman  had  wished 
me ;  having  unfurled  my  flag  of  defiance,  I  must 
fight  under  it  at  all  hazards. 

I  had  scarcely  sat  down  when  a  quick,  impa- 
tient step  came  from  the  other  side  of  the  house 
towards  me.  I  knew  who  was  advancing  before 
he  turned  the  corner  of  the  mansion,  and 
advanced  with  long  strides  in  my  direction.  It 
was  Abel  Westmair  who  was  standing  on  the 
lawn  confronting  me. 

*'  Miss  Kirby,  this  is  a  bad  beginning,"  he  said, 
sternly. 

The  hard  words  set  my  heart  beating  in  de- 
fiance of  him. 

"  I  have  begun  by  telling  the  truth,"  I  re- 
plied, almost  as  sternly  as  himself. 

"Yes,  to  one  who  does  not  understand  it, 
and  who  is  too  weak  for  any  truth  which  strikes 
home,"  he  said,  sharply.  "  Will  you  step  into 
my  study.  Miss  Kirby  ?" 

«  But " 

"  My  father  is  there.    He  is  waiting  for  you." 
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I  did  not  offer  any  further  objection.  I 
walked  by  his  side  across  the  lawn,  along  the 
gravel  path,  and  round  the  angle  of  his  house, 
to  the  room  which  he  had  quitted.  He  stood 
aside,  and  allowed  me  to  enter  before  him,  and 
I  passed  through  into  a  great  room,  packed  on 
all  sides,  from  floor  to  ceiling,  with  books.  Old 
Mr.  Westmair,  with  his  shirt-collar  undone,  and 
looking  as  white  as  his  unfastened  neckcloth, 
sat  in  a  big  arm-chair  by  the  side  of  the  library- 
table,  waiting  for  me,  who  had  been  the  cause 
of  this  confusion. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


A  BAD  BEGINNING. 


rpHERE  was  a  large  oil-lamp  burning  on  the 
■^  table,  and  this  was  sufficient  light  for  the 
room,  reflected  down  as  it  was  by  the  shade 
attached  to  the  glass.  The  upper  part  of  the 
room  was  in  shadow,  but  in  the  full  light  near 
the  table,  old  Mr.  Westmair's  face  looked  very 
ghastly  in  its  new  misery.  The  son  went  to  his 
side,  crossed  one  hand  upon  the  other,  and 
stood  studying  him  intently. 

"  Father,"  he  said,  at  last. 

"  Ah !  Abel,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  start — 
"what  is  it?" 

"I  have  brought  Miss  Kirby  with  me.  As 
she   has   created   all   this    mischief,"    he    said. 
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severely,  *'  it  is  as  well  that  she  should  see  the 
result,  and  hear  my  explanation." 

*'  But  is  it — is  it  true  V  gasped  forth  the 
father. 

"  It  is  quite  true." 

"  That  Jonathan  Kirby  is  in  prison  for  robbing 
you?" 

"Yes." 

'*  Why  wasn't  I  told  of  this  before  ?"  he  whim- 
pered ;  "  why  am  I  treated  in  every  way  like  a 
cypher  ?" 

''  You  retired  from  the  business  years  ago," 
Abel  Westmair  explained ;  "  I  alone  am  prin- 
cipal, and  entitled  to  the  business  troubles  along 
with  the  business  profits." 

He  said  this  contemptuously,  as  if  the  troubles 
were  greater  than  the  profits,  which  was  scarcely 
correct,  judging  by  his  grand  home. 

"It  has  been  my  wish  for  years,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  to  spare  you  anxiety,  and  to  give  you 
all  the  peace  that  it  was  in  my  p  ower  to  com- 
mand. To  tell  you  of  the  business  at  Watling 
Street,  to  weary  you  with  the  details  of  the 
honesty  or  dishonesty  of  my  servants,  has  been 
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never  ray  rule.  Why  should  I  have  distressed 
you, — you  who  are  so  easily  distressed,  by  the 
pitiful  story  which  Miss  Kirby's  imprudence  has 
made  known  to  you  to-night  f 

"I  was  not  warned  to  keep  my  father's 
trouble  from  Mr.  Westm air's  ears,"  I  said  in 
self-defence. 

"  I  told  you  in  Belgrave  Square  that  he  was 
not  aware  of  it,"  said  the  stern,  dark  man  who 
had  taken  me  to  task. 

"  You  did.  I  was  weak  enough,  and  gratefiil 
enough,  to  imagine  that  that  was  out  of  con- 
sideration for  me,"  was  my  quick  answer. 

"  I  did  not  say  so,"  replied  Abel,  regarding 
me  attentively  as  he  spoke. 

"  It  seemed  to  be  implied." 

"  It  may  be  that  I  was  thinking  of  my  father," 
said  Abel,  after  a  moment's  reflection ;  "  that 
matter  is  not  worth  discussion  at  present.  It 
did  not  suggest  itself  to  me  that  you  would,  in 
entering  upon  your  duties  here,  proclaim  im- 
mediately the  extent  of  your  father's  misfortunes. 
For  your  own  sake,  even,  that  appears  to  me  an 
injudicious  step." 
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"  Can  you  expect  me  to  apologise,  Mr.  West- 
mair,  for  speaking  the  ti-nth  in  this  house  ?"  I 
said  indignantly. 

"  No.  We  are  used  to  the  truth,  I  hope,"  he 
said,  -with  a  smile ;  and  a  very  aggravating 
smile  it  was,  flickering  suddenly  and  moment- 
arily round  his  mouth,  "  and  we  do  not  deal  in 
any  exaggeration  at  Broomfield.  That  is  why 
I  have  asked  you  to  enter  my  study  whilst  I 
inform  my  father  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  or  an- 
swer any  questions  concerning  them." 

"What  were  you  robbed  of,  Abel?"  asked  Mr. 
Westmair,  senior. 

"Eight  hundred  pounds." 

"^AOiy  didhetakeit?" 

"  Heaven  knows.  I  do  not.  I  am  sure  his 
daughter  does  not." 

He  turned  to  me,  and  I  looked  down  and 
shook  my  head. 

"  He  was  an  honest  man — his  father  was  an 
honest  servant,"  said  old  Mr.  Westmair. 

"  We  can't  speculate  as  to  the  motive  for  his 
crime,"  the  son  remarked. 

"  A  sudden  impulse,  perhaps." 

VOL.  n.  I 
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"  It  was  a  subtle,  clever  process  of  defalcation, 
going  on  week  after  week,  month  after  month, 
nntil  he  was  discovered.  An  impulse  even  in 
crime  may  be  pitied  or  forgiven,  but  this  cool,  de- 
liberate system  of  robbing  one  to  whom  the 
robber  should  have  felt  a  certain  amount  of 
gratitude,  was  to  my  mind  an  unpardonable 
enormity." 

He  uttered  this  so  decisively  that  I  shud- 
dered, and  the  weak  man  in  the  chair  broke  into 
a  shivering  fit. 

"  Will  you  hear  the  whole  narrative,  father  ?" 
asked  Abel,  bending  over  him,  and  fasten- 
ing, with  almost  a  woman's  tenderness,  his 
collar. 

"  I  don't  care  about  it  now." 

"  It  is  unnecessary,"  the  son  said. 

"  It's  all  very  awful,"  murmured  the  father, 
"  and  of  course  you  did  what  was  just  according 
to  your  convictions.  You  have  thought  it  right 
to  take  care  of  her  too  ?" 

He  pointed  to  me  as  he  spoke,  and  Abel  West- 
mair  said, 

"  No  ;  Miss  Kirby  is  here  on  her  own   merits. 
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and  because  she  will  make  a  fitting  companion 
to  our  Ettie." 

"  A  good  young  woman,  and  terribly  truth- 
ful," the  old  man  said,  regardiag  me  wistfully. 
"  I  am  very  sorry  for  your  father's  position,  Miss 
Kirby." 

"  Thank  you,"  I  answered, 

'*  And  so  is  Abel." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  the  daughter's  position,"  an- 
swered Abel  for  himself.  "  I  cannot  pity  the 
father's,  or  see  any  excuse  for  it.  I  have  told 
you  that  before,"  he  added,  turning  suddenly  to 
me ;  "  you  see  that  I  am  compelled  against  my 
will  to  speak  of  it  again." 

"  Eight  hundred  pounds,"  muttered  Mr. 
Westmair.  "  Abel,  I'll  tell  you  what  shall  be 
done.  I'll  give  you  the  money  to-morrow,  and 
you  shall  let  poor  Kirby  off." 

"  It  was  not  for  the  money,  but  for  the  want 
of  principle,  that  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  prosecute 
Mr.  Kirby,"  Abel  answered. 

"And  you  will  let  him  off?" 

"It  is  beyond  my  influence  to  let  him  off," 
replied  the  son  ;  "  the  case  has  been  tried,  and 

i2 
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the  prisoner  has  been  sentenced.  I  have  no 
power  to  interfere." 

*'  Oh  !  if  I  had  only  been  told  all  this  before  !" 
cried  Mr.  Westmair,  passionately — "  if  I  had 
only  known  it  before  the  case  was  tried,  what  a 
deal  of  misery  might  have  been  spared  every- 
body !" 

"You  are  mistaken  in  that,"  said  Abel  West- 
mair, firmly.  "  I  acted  justly,  and  as  it  seemed 
to  be  my  duty.  There,  go  to  your  room  and 
forget  this.  Promise  to  think  no  more  about 
it.  It  belongs  to  the  past  from  which  we  have 
emerged." 

"  Try  not  to  think  of  it  again !  Why,  it  will 
kill  me  presently,"  cried  the  old  man. 

"  Tush — nonsense  !  You  have  been  excited. 
You  will  be  better  to-morrow." 

"  I  have  had  no  share  in  this.  Bear  me  wit- 
ness, Miss  Kirby,  that  this  is  the  first  time  that 
I  have  heard  of  it." 

"Miss  Kirby  does  not  reproach  you,"  said 
Abel  Westmair ;  "  I  believe  that  she  does  not 
reproach  me  now.  A  few  months  ago,  she  set 
me  down  as  a  conspirator  against  her  father's 
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honour,  but  that  poor  suspicion  she  has  outlived, 
I  hope." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  or " 

"  Or  you  would  not  be  here,"  he  added,  as  I 
paused ;  "  and  yet  it  is  possible  that  that  sus- 
picion has  returned." 

"  A  moment  since,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  my 
father  had  become  the  victim  of  some  deceit ;  I 
see  the  folly  of  that  supposition,  now  that  I 
have  had  leisure  to  reflect, "  I  confessed, 
frankly. 

*'  I  had  no  idea  that  you  were  so  hasty,"  Abel 
Westmair  said.  "  Father,  will  you  bid  us  good 
night?" 

The  old  man  rose,  and  Abel  opened  the  door 
of  his  library. 

"  You  don't  want  me  ?"  the  son  inquired. 

"  No,  Abel — no.  I  know  my  way  very  well 
about." 

"  I  shall  look  in  at  your  room  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  make  sure  that  you  are  all  right." 

"  Just  as  you  please,  Abel." 

The  old  man  came  to  my  side,  and  extended 
his  shaking  hand  to  me. 
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"I  am  very  sorry,  child,"  he  said,  '*that  I 
have  made  this  disturbance,  but  I  do  not  blame 
you,  as  Abel  does,  for  telling  me  about  your 
father.  It  has  upset  me,  very  naturally — I  am 
not  as  strong-minded  as  I  used  to  be — but  you 
did  not  expect  that  I  should  go  on  like  this,  of 
course.  And  now,  don't  grieve — don't  fret  any 
more — don't  mind  what  Abel  says.  Leave  it 
to  me  to  consider  what  is  best  to  be  done 
for  your  father — I  shall  arrange  the  rest  of  it, 
with  God's  help." 

He  leaned  forward  and  kissed  my  forehead, 
and  I  did  not  shrink  away  from  him,  but  felt  as 
if  this  were  a  new  friend  on  whom  I  might  rely 
— even  as  if  he,  weak  as  he  was,  might  work 
strange  changes  in  my  life.  I  was  grateful  to 
him  for  his  pity. 

He  went  out  of  the  room,  and  Abel  closed 
the  door  after  him.  I  moved  towards  the  open 
window,  and  he  kept  step  with  me.  We  were 
on  the  broad  gravel  path  together,  and  he 
looked  down  at  the  shadow  of  our  figures  thrown 
there  by  the  moonlight. 

"  You     do    not    believe    that    vour    father 
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has   been  our  victim,  then?"   he   said,  slowly. 

"  Not  now." 

"  What  made  you  suddenly  suspicious  once 
more,  Miss  Kirby  ?" 

"  Your  father's  strange  manner  and  stranger 
excitement." 

"  You  do  not  know  how  weak  he  is,"  said 
Abel,  "  or  you  would  have  spared  him  to-night, 
as  I  have  spared  him  every  detail  of  life  that 
was  calculated  to  excite  him.  He  is  like  a 
child — and  I  am  very  careful  of  him." 

"  As  you  should  be,"  I  answered. 

"  As  I  should  be,"  he  repeated,  "  being  also 
very  proud  of  him  ;  he  is  a  self-made  man,  and 
it  seems  to  be  becoming  the  fashion  to  sneer  at 
men  who  make  themselves.  His  patience, 
cleverness,  business  application — his  honourable 
straightforward  conduct  in  every  action  of  his 
life — laid  the  foundation  of  our  house  many 
years  ago.     Hence  I  am  very  proud  of  him." 

At  the  windows  of  the  drawing-room  he 
paused. 

"May  we  consider  the  subject  dropjped  for 
good.  Miss  Kirby,  or  are  Mrs.   Jane  Westmair 
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and  my  daughter   to  be  taken  presently  into 
your  confidence?" 

I  did  not  answer  his  tone  again  ;  he  bad  a 
habit  of  always  making  me  angry. 

"  I  shall  not  force  my  troubles  upon  the  fami- 
ly, but  you  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Westmair,  if 
I  make  no  effort  to  disguise  them.  That  would 
be  of  no  use,"  I  continued,  "  for  it  is  easy  to 
find  out  the  truth  and  shame  me." 

"  No  shame  attaches  to  you  in  this  matter." 
"  It  does,"  I  answered  warmly. 
"Pardon  me,  but  it  does  not,  or  you  would 
not  have  been  constituted  the  friend  and  com- 
panion of  my  little  Ettie,"  he  said  gravely.  "  I 
do  not  understand  your  character,  I  must  con- 
fess, but  that  it  is  frank  and  fearless,  I  am  pretty 

well   convinced   by   this   time.      Still "    he 

hesitated  a  moment,  and  I  said — 
"  Well,  Mr.  Westmair  f 

'*  Still  you  must  spare  my  father — who  knew 
nothing  of  your  trouble  until  to-night — if  you 
will  not  spare  yourself.  I,"  he  added  with  a 
formal  bow,  "shall  be  always  most  happy  to 
listen  to  all  arguments  or  complaints." 
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*'  I  have  not  come  to  Broomfield  to  complain. 
What  has  happened  to-night  has  been  the  result 
of  accident." 

"  Of  course.  Accidents  cannot  always  be 
provided  against,"  he  said,  "  but  still  it  is  a  bad 
beginning." 

"  It  is,"  I  confessed. 

"  Of  which  we  will  say  no  more.  Good  night, 
Miss  Kirby — if  I  have  spoken  in  any  way 
cruelly  or  harshly,  I  ask  your  pardon.  I  am 
naturally  an  irritable  man." 

He  extended  his  hand,  and  I  took  it  as  a  sign 
of  peace  between  us.  It  was  an  odd  termina- 
tion to  that  which  had  threatened  much  of 
storm  and  unrest,  and  Abel  Westmair  apologis- 
ed like  a  gentleman.  Aunt  Jane  was  witness 
to  this  conclusion  of  our  interview,  for  she 
suddenly  appeared  before  us  at  the  draw- 
ing-room window :  a  woman  sharp-eyed  and 
curious. 

"  What's  the  matter.  Miss  Kirby  ?  Has  any- 
thing happened,  Abel  ?" 

"  Nothing  is  the  matter,"  said  Abel ;  "  Miss 
Kirby  and  my  father  have  been  promenading 
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here,  and  escaping  from  the  heat  of  the 
house." 

"I  don't  see  your  father,"  said  Mrs.  West- 
mair,  sharply,  as  she  put  her  head  from  the 
Avindow  and  peered  right  and  left. 

"  He  has  gone  to  his  room,"  answered  Abel, 
as  he  marched  back  to  his  study. 

"  So  it  appears,"  remarked  Aunt  Jane.  '*  Come 
in,  Miss  Kir  by — I  wonder  you  are  not  afraid  of 
catching  your  death  of  cold,  walking  about  the 
garden  at  this  hour  of  the  night.  Did  you  find 
old  Mr.  Westmair's  conversation  of  very  grave 
importance  ?" 

"  It  was  of  interest  to  me,"  I  replied. 

I  did  not  offer  any  explanation,  although  Mrs. 
Westmair  seemed  to  wait  for  it. 

"  And  Mr.  Abel  joined  you  f  she  said  at  last, 
almost  peevishly. 

"  Yes — he  took  part  in  the  conversation." 

"  Oh !  indeed.  It's  something  to  find  him 
conversational  at  any  time.  Good  night.  Miss 
Kirby — we  breakfast  at  eight." 

"  Good  night,  madam." 
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Mrs.  Jane  Westmair  scarcely  regarded  me  in 
an  amiable  light  that  evening. 

Abel  Westmair  was  right — it  was  altogether 
a  bad  beginning. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


INSTABILITY. 


T  NEED  not  dwell  in  detail  on  the  incidents  of 
-■-  the  next  week  at  Broomfield ;  a  record  of 
my  life  from  day  to  day  is  not  to  the  purport  of 
my  story.  I  settled  down.  In  a  week  I  under- 
stood my  position,  and  the  characters  by  which 
I  was  surrounded  were  no  longer  strange  to 
me.  Abel  Westmair,  after  that  week,  was  not 
the  ogre  of  my  existence,  whose  evil  influence 
had  shadowed  the  Kirbys ;  he  improved  upon 
acquaintance,  and  if  I  did  not  like  him  in  any 
great  degree,  and  felt  that  he  made  me  angry 
very  often,  I  realised  the  fact  that  it  was  far 
from  difficult  to  respect  him. 

He  was  an  odd,  grave,  precise  man   in    his 
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every-day  moods,  and  an  irritable  being  if  any- 
thing to  which  he  objected  crossed  their  even 
tenor ;  firm  and  unyielding  when  he  considered 
himself  in  the  right — and  he  very  seldom  had  the 
idea  that  he  was  in  the  wrong — a  man  whom  it 
was  not  possible  to  make  out ;  whom  I  did  not 
understand  till  long,  long  after  the  period  of 
which  I  write ;  and  yet  a  character  possessing 
salient  points  of  interest.  The  week  had  not 
expired  before  I  ascertained  that  he  was  a 
truthful  man,  and  that  he  looked  for  truth  in 
others  as  one  of  the  first  qualifications  for  his 
service.  His  horror  at  anything  false  was  an 
idiosyncrasy  that  afiected  him ;  he  seemed  a 
man  waiting  for  duplicity,  and  prepared  to 
pounce  upon  it  and  shake  the  life  from  it,  when 
necessary.  He  was  particular  about  the  plain, 
unvarnished  statements  of  his  servants,  who 
feared  him,  and  obeyed  him,  and  made  no  efibrt 
to  deceive  him — to  his  face.  Behind  his  back 
they  lied  like  other  folk,  but  they  preferred 
confessing  their  shortcomings  before  him  to 
making  excuses  for  them.  Experience  had  told 
them  that  he  would  forgive  the  first,  and  that 
I 
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the  last  always  put  him  into  a  passion ;  and  it 
was  rumoured  at  Broomfield  that  Abel  West- 
mair  in  a  passion  was  a  sight  that  no  one  who 
had  offended  him  would  care  to  witness 
twice. 

He  was  a  man  who  did  not  make  friends — 
there  are  some  clever  fellows  who  never  do. 
No  one  at  Broomfield  liked  Abel  Westmair, 
save  his  daughter,  and  the  love  between  them, 
although  it  was  natural  enough,  was  strength- 
ened by  the  tenderness,  and  by  that  almost 
womanly  sympathy  with  her  wishes,  which  this 
strange  man  evinced.  To  Ettie  he  was  a  different 
being  from  what  he  was  to  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
what  was  foreign  to  his  tastes  or  wishes  he  would 
even  disguise  for  her  sake ;  and  this  sacrifice  of 
inclination  rendered  him  incongruous,  even 
eccentric.  He  was  an  anomaly  as  regarded 
Ettie — to  the  world  about  her  and  himself  he 
was  Abel  Westmair.  His  own  father  was 
afraid  of  him  ;  the  old  gentleman  watched  him 
furtively,  as  a  dog  might  do  that  was  uncertain 
of  its  master's  moods,  and  evidently  breathed 
freer  when  business  had  taken  Abel  from  the 
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house.  He  was  proud  of  his  son,  and  fond  of 
Bulging  to  his  praises,  and  of  telling  the  general 
community  that  there  never  was  such  a  son  as 
he  was  blessed  with  ;  but  the  nervous  alacrity 
with  which  he  hurried  away  from  the  presence 
of  his  blessing,  when  xlbel's  dark  eyebrows 
lowered  a  trifle  more  than  usual  over  his  eyes, 
was  sufficient  evidence  that  there  were  occasions 
when  he  was  very  glad  to  be  quit  of  his  com- 
pany. Mrs.  Westmair  was  deferential  to  Abel, 
asked  his  advice  concerning  everything,  seldom 
attempted  to  express  a  will  of  her  own  in  his 
presence,  flattered  him  once  or  twice  a  day  in 
an  injudicious  manner,  that  generally  put  him 
out  of  temper ;  but  she  did  not  like  him — on  the 
contrary,  she  disHked  him,  unless  my  judgment 
in  those  early  days  was  incorrect.  As  for  his 
nephew  Herbert,  he  certainly  took  a  pleasure — 
not  a  malicious  but  a  good-tempered  if  aggi-a- 
vating  pleasure — in  disturbing  his  young  uncle's 
serenity  of  disposition  when  the  opportunity 
presented  itself.  He  had  opinions  of  his 
own  upon  most  matters,  and  was  fearless  in 
expressing  them  when  they  clashed  with   those 
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of  Abel.  There  were  times  when  his  watchful 
mother — anxious  about  the  partnership,  always 
ba\'ing  it  on  her  mind,  and  growing  bilious  by 
reflecting  on  it — would  go  through  quite  a 
series  of  telegraphic  actions  in  order  to  induce 
Herbert  to  moderate  the  force  of  his  expres- 
sions, upon  which  occasions  Herbert  always 
grew  more  disputatious,  and  so  put  his  mother 
out  of  temper  also. 

"  You're  the  most  foolish,  the  most  indiscreet 
young  man  I  ever  knew  in  my  life,"  cried  his 
mother,  after  one  of  these  little  exhibitions, 
which  had  wound  up  by  Abel  retiring  to  his 
study,  and  certainly  slamming  the  door  after 
him  with  unnecessary  vigour ;  "  why  can't  you 
let  him  have  his  own  way  V 

"Because  he  wants  too  much  of  it,"  said 
Herbert,  laughing,  "  and  I  can't  sit  and  hear 
all  his  nonsense  with  a  bung  in  my  throat." 

"  If  you  were  not  so  thoughtless  ;  if  you  only 
had  more  tact !" 

"  Oh !  I  can't  toady  old  Abe,"  cried  the  son, 
restlessly. 

"  I  don't  ask  you  to  toady  him,  Herbert,"  said 
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his  aggrieved  mother,  "  but  there  is  no  neces- 
sity to  aggravate  him." 

"He  has  no  business  to  be  aggravated — 1 
don't  fly  into  a  passion  when  he  contradicts 
me,"  was  the  reply. 

"  He'll  not  be  able  to  bear  you  in  the  house 
much  longer,"  whimpered  his  mother. 

"He  wants  me  gone  now;  and  between  our- 
selves, and  taking  Miss  Kirby  into  our  confi- 
dence," he  added,  dropping  his  voice,  and  his  eyes 
tAvinkling  with  humour  at  me,  "  I  am  stopping 
because  he  wants  me  to  go." 

"  Oh  !  good  gracious  !"  ejaculated  Mrs.  West- 
mair,  "don't  tell  Miss  Kirby  any  such  non- 
sense." 

"Miss  Kirby  is  a  friend  to  be  trusted,"  he 
said,  as  he  strolled  into  the  garden. 

"  If  he  were  only  more  stable — less  disregard- 
ful  of  his  splendid  prospects  !"  said  Mrs.  West- 
mair,  looking  after  him.  "  You  will  not  say 
anything  of  this  again  ?"  she  added,  as  though 
she  doubted  me. 

I  was  disposed  to  reply  that  it  was  not  a 
habit  of  mine  to  repeat  the  idle  conversations 

VOL,  II.  K 
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of  the  hour,  but  1  simply  moved  my  head  in  ac- 
quiescence ;  I  had  learned  the  art  of  self-repres- 
sion already,  and  I  was  trying  hard  to  like  Aunt 
Jane,  and  failing  miserably.  Ettie  had  hinted 
that  that  would  be  only  a  question  of  time — 
a  long  time,  after  Aunt  Jane  was  dead  and 
some  one  had  written  her  biography,  1  was  dis- 
posed to  think. 

This  topic  began  my  second  week  at  Broom- 
field.  It  was  resumed  in  the  garden,  at  a  later 
hour,  when  Ettie  and  I  were  at  our  lessons, 
under  the  shade  of  a  great  mulberry-tree — a 
favourite  place  of  Ettie's  in  the  summer  after- 
noons. There  was  a  circular  seat  round  the 
trunk  of  the  tree — "My  dear  mamma  had  that 
made,"  Ettie  had  said  once  to  me,  with  the  tears 
swimming  in  her  eyes.  Poor  Ettie,  self-willed 
like  her  father,  wayward  like  herself,  but  always 
lovable,  what  a  hold  she  had  already  taken  of 
my  heart !  In  one  week  she  had  become  a  tie 
to  me — I  seemed,  in  the  new  world  into  which 
I  had  been  thrust,  to  be  waiting  for  some  one  to 
love,  and  I  found  it  in  this  child.  Her  affection 
for  me,  her  love  for  the  grave  dark  man  whom 
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no  one  else  loved,  her  confidence  in  him,  her 
own  delicate  health,  which  added  to  my  own 
deep  interest  and  strengthened  it,  all  drew  me 
to  mj  pupil. 

It  was  Herbert  Westmair  who  resumed  the 
topic  to  which  I  have  just  adverted.  We  had 
seen  him  crossing  the  lawn  and  making  for  the 
deeper  recesses  of  the  garden,  from  our  post  of 
vantage. 

"  Here's  Cousin  Herbert  coming,"  said  Ettie  ; 
"  now  we  shall  have  no  more  of  these  tiresome 
books ;  I  like  Herbert — do  you.  Faith  ?" 

"  He  appears  to  be  a  very  good-tempered, 
pleasant  gentleman,"  I  said,  with  a  fair  amount 
of  maidenly  reserve. 

"  My  papa  says,"  she  added  in  a  low  tone, 
"  that  he's  too  easy,  and  that  he  thinks  too 
little.  Herbert  is  very  fond  of  me,  I  know,  but 
I  often  wonder  whether  he  will  ever  think  of 
me  afterwards.  I  don't  suppose  he  will,"  she 
added  thoughtfully. 

Before  I  could  reply,  Herbert  Westmair  was 
standing  before  us. 

k2 
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"  '  How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
Improve  each  shining  hour,' 

he  began.  "  Am  I  interrupting  the  studies  ?  if 
so,  command  me  to  vanish,  Miss  Kirby." 

"  No,  don't  go,"  cried  little  Ettie  for  me ; 
"  tell  me  and  Miss  Faith  one  of  your  wonderful 
stories." 

"  What  wonderful  stories  f 

"  Oh !  about  fairies,  or  giants,  or  dwarfs — you 
used  to  know  so  many,  Herbert." 

''  Yes ;  but  your  papa  said  I  was  filling  your 
head  with  rubbish — that  they  were  horrible  le- 
gends, and  frightened  you,"  he  said.  "No, 
Ettie ;  go  on  with  your  lessons,  and  leave  me 
to  think.  I  shall  not  distm'b  you — improve 
your  mind,  child — idleness  is  the  root  of  all 
evil.     Amen." 

fle  sat  down,  tilted  a  straw  hat  over  his 
eyes,  folded  his  arms,  crossed  his  legs,  and 
composed  himself.  He  might  have  had  the 
rudeness  to  sleep  even,  had  not  Ettie  had  a 
hundred  questions  to  ask  him,  and  a  hundred 
quaint  replies  to  extract  from  him  in  return. 
He  resisted  at  last. 
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"  Are  you  aware,  young  lady,  that  I  came  to 
this  peaceful  place  for  a  long  and  deep  fit  of 
meditation,  and  that — throwing  aside  all 
attempts  at  compliment — I  find  it  impossible 
to  settle  to  it,  whilst  you  talk  so  much  1  "  he 
said. 

''  Tell  me  what  is  on  your  mind,  coz,  and  I'll 
be  so  dreadfully  quiet  that  you  shall  not  hear  a 
pin  drop." 

"Honour?" 

"  Honour." 

*'  Very  good ;  it's  a  compact,"  he  replied ; 
"  Miss  Kirby  is  witness  to  our  agreement.  I 
wish  to  take  into  solemn  consideration  what 
Mrs.  Rouser  has  got  for  supper." 

Ettie  gave  a  scream  of  laughter  and  clapped 
her  hands. 

"  You  big  silly  goose  !  who's  Mrs.  Rouser — 
what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"IMrs.  Rouser,  my  child,"  he  said  gravely,  "is 
the  estimable  landlady  of  No.  367,  Cecil  Street, 
Strand,  where  I  have  the  honour  to  rent  a 
parlour  floor  on  the  easy  terms  of  thirty  shillings 
a  week,  with  attendance — boots  paid  for  extra, 
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and  cleaned  in  the  area  by  a  snufij  old  man  who 
comes  at  six  A.M.,  and  is  subject  to  fits  over  the 
boots." 

"  But  what   has  Mrs.  Rouser's  supper  to  do 

with do   you   mean,"  said   Ettie,  suddenly, 

*'  that  you  are  thinking  of  going  back  to  town 
this  evening?" 

*'Well,  Miss  Sharpshooter,  that  is  exactly 
what  I  mean." 

"  In  earnest  ?"  said  Ettie,  looking  round  the 
tree  at  him. 

"  In  sober,  serious  earnest." 

"But " 

"  Haven't  you  had  enough  of  me,  Ettie  ?"  he 
said  lightly ;  "  haven't  I  fiilly  recovered  that 
health  and  strength  which  your  good  father 
was  kind  enough  to  prophesy  would  fall  to  my 
share  here,  when  he  fancied  that  I  was  out  of 
sorts  some  weeks  ago  ?  Haven't  I  tired  every- 
body out,  as  I  do  tire  everbody  out  ?  And  will 
not  my  mamma  and  your  papa,  and  Grandfather 
AVestmair,  and  Miss  Kirby,  and  your  own 
amiable  little  self,  all  dance  '  Here  we  go  round 
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the  mulberry-bush' — this  mulberry-bush — as  I 
walk  out  of  the  front  door  ?" 

Ettie  laughed;  he  spoke  with  great  levity, 
and  laughed  himself  at  his  own  feeble  jesting, 
but  I  thought  that  there  was  a  touch  of  bitter- 
ness beneath  his  words.  All  fancy,  perhaps  ;  I 
was  a  young  woman  full  of  fancies,  my  sister 
Katie  used  to  tell  me. 

"  No,  we  shall  not,"  said  Ettie ;  "  and  you  are 
not  going  away  yet — there !" 

"  I  shall  depart  by  the  next  train,"  he  said 
more  decisively. 

"  Oh,  no  I  you  can't  mean  that,"  cried  Ettie  ; 
"  I  can't  afford  to  lose  my  big  play-fellow  in  this 
way  ;  I  don't  want  you  to  leave  us  ;  everybody 
likes  you  here;  I'll  run  and  tell  papa." 

"  No,  don't  do  that,"  cried  Herbert  more 
anxiously ;  but  Ettie  was  already  flying  along 
the  garden  path,  and  across  the  lawn  towards 
her  father's  study. 

"  That's  a  dreadful  child,  Miss  Kirby,"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "  I  am  afraid  that  you  have  your  hands 
full." 
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"  Impulsive  perhaps,  but  a  child  to  love." 

"  Yes,"  he  said  thoughtfully ;  "  I  wonder  how 
old  Abe  will  bear  up  against  the  loss  of  her. 
He's  a  cast-iron  fellow,  but  it  will  be  like  taking 
his  heart  out,  or  taking  his  money." 

"  Is  he  fond  of  money,  then  ?"  I  ventured  to 
inquire. 

"  I  think  so,"  he  replied,  ''  and  I  think " 

He  caught  my  inquiring  gaze,  and  added  in 
the  same  tone — 

"That  Mrs.Rouser  has  chops  for  supper.  She's 
awfully  fond  of  chops ;  lives  on  them,  infact." 

I  looked  away,  and  re-opened  the  book  which 
Ettie  had  been  reading  with  me.  His  airy  vein 
vexed  me  more  than  I  cared  to  confess,  or  had 
any  right  to  show.  He  was  silent  for  a  few 
minutes ;  then  he  said — 

*'  Miss  Kirby,  may  I  ask  you  a  question  1" 

"  Certainly." 

"  Would  you  stop  in  this  place  if  its  owner 
wished  you  anywhere  else  f 

"  No,"  I  replied. 

"  I  do — like  a  fool,"  he  answered ;  "  I  put  up 
with  Abel  Westmair's  airs  of  superiority,  I  see 
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my  mother's  clumsy  scheming  for  my  advance- 
ment by  means  which  lower  me  and  her,  and — 
here  I  am  still." 

"  May  I  ask  you  a  question  in  return  ?" 

"  Fifty  thousand,  if  you  will,"  he  replied ;  "  I 
could  spend  my  life  here,  under  this  old  tree,  in 
answering  them." 

I  did  not  admire  his  response.  It  was  a  compli- 
ment that  vexed  me  more  than  his  last  remark, 
but  I  went  on  quietly,  although  conscious  that  I 
was  blushing  in  spite  of  me. 

"  Would  Mr.  Westmair  have  asked  you  to 
Broomfield  if  he  had  not  wished  you  to  come  V 
I  said. 

"  He  wished  me  to  come,  but  having  got  me 
here,  he  did  not  wish  me  to  stay." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?" 

"Miss  Kirby,"  he  said  with  more  energy, 
"  you  have  seen  his  manner,  and  know  that  it  is 
not  a  pleasant  one.  I  have  tired  hira  out,  and 
the  greatest  favour  that  I  can  bestow  upon  him 
is  to  take  myself  off.  He  never  cared  for  me — - 
and  I  don't  suppose  that  I  care  a  great  deal  for 
him." 
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*'  How  do  you  know  that  he  dislikes  you  ?" 

"  He  lectures  me  on  stability  of  purpose — on 
method — on  habits  of  business — punctuality — 
and  the  polish  he  sells.  1  do  nothing  right, 
and  he's  so  damnably  wise ! — Oh  1  a  thousand 
pardons,*'  he  cried,  "  I  had  forgotten  my  listener 
in  the  heat  of  explanation." 

*'  I  wonder  that  you  ever  came." 

"  I  wonder  that  he  ever  asked  me  !  I  was  in- 
fernally queer,  certainly — upset  by  a  great  blow 
— a  floorer,"  he  said  half  mournfully. 

Although  I  was  ciuious,  I  did  not  ask  him 
what  was  the  nature  of  his  "  floorer,"  and  after 
studying  the  pattern  of  his  boots  attentively,  he 
said, 

"  And  it  is  not  ray  poor  pitiful  spirit  that  leads 
me  to  stay ;  I  have  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary reasons  for  remaining  that  ever  a  man  had." 

"  You  have  told  me  already — because  your 
uncle  wishes  you  to  go." 

He  laughed. 

'-  Hardly,"  he  answered. 

Abel  Westmair  and  his  daughter,  hand  in 
hand,   came    along    the    garden    towards    us. 
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"As  if  they  could  not  have  kept  away,"  he 
muttered  ;  then  he  turned  suddenly  to  me,  and 
said  in  a  quick  undertone, 

"  If  I  dared  to  tell  you,  Miss  Kirby,  on  the 
strength  of  our  early  acquaintance,  why  I  linger 
here !" 

I  drew  my  breath  in  quick  surprise  ;  I  was  not 
prepared  for  the  eager  look  in  his  eyes  which  met 
my  own  ;  I  was  not  disposed  to  believe  in  what 
it  seemed  to  suggest — I  would  not  have  believ- 
ed it  then  for  all  the  world.  My  heart  beat 
quick  and  fast — I  w^as  certain  that  I  was  angry 
with  him — and  then  quite  certain  that  I  had 
misunderstood  him.  I  answered  in  a  sharp  tone 
that  astonished  myself, 

"  No — Mr.  Westmair,  don't  take  me  into  your 
confidence,  please,"  I  cried ;  "  I  hate  secrets." 

"  Very  well,"  he  responded  in  a  hoarse  voice  ; 
"  these  are  early  days  to  make  a  friend  of  me.  I 
am  not  worth  trusting — he  will  tell  you  as  much 
as  that,  if  you  ask  him." 

He  meant  the  man  who  was  close  upon  him, 
who  came  and  stood  before  him  and  looked -at 
him  very  steadily. 
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"  Herbert,"  Abel  Westmair  said,  "  Ettie  tells 
me  that  you  talk  of  leaving  us  to-night." 

"  Yes,  Ettie  is  quite  right,"  he  replied  almost 
defiantly. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  quit  us  thus  hastily — 
that  you  have  not  told  me  or  your  mother  of 
your  intentions,"  said  Abel. 

"  I  have  a  bad  habit  of  making  up  my  mind 
in  a  hurry.  I  shall  grow  out  of  it,"  he  said 
drily. 

"  Ettie  will  be  sorry  if  you  run  away  in  this 
unceremonious  fashion." 

"Nevermind,  child,"  he  said,  addressing  his 
cousin,  "  I  will  buy  you  a  new  doll  next  week." 

"I  don't  want  a  new  doll,"  cried  Ettie,  petu- 
lantly ;  "how  can  you  say " 

She  stopped.  I  saw  the  long  fingers  of  her 
father  close  in  a  warning  fashion  on  her  hand. 

"  1  hope  that  you  have  not  taken  ofience  at 
any  remark  that  may  have  escaped  me,  Her- 
bert ?"  said  Abel. 

"I  thank  my  stars  that  I  am  not  easily 
ofiended,"  replied  Herbert,  with  a  laugh  a  little 
forced. 
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*'  I  speak  out  plainly — it  is  a  fault  of  mine, 
and  there  are  times  when  I  think  that  if  I 
could  break  myself  of  it,  I  would,"  continued 
his  uncle.  "  If  I  have  in  any  way  hurt  your 
feelings,  Herbert,  I  ask  your  pardon ;  it  was  un- 
intentional." 

"  My  dear  Abe !"  cried  Herbert,  touched  by 
this  apology,  and  shaking  very  heartily  the 
hand  extended  to  him,  "  I  haven't  any  feelings  ; 
don't  ask  my  pardon.  I  have  said  harder 
things  to  you  than  you  have  to  me.'* 

"  I  should  like  you  to  stay  another  week 
with  us,"  said  Abel  Westmair,  by  way  of  reply. 

Herbert  coughed,  took  off  his  hat,  put  it  on 
again,  stood  up,  and  looked  hard  at  me.  I 
knew  that  he  was  surveying  me  very  intently, 
though  my  eyes  were  fixed  upon  my  book. 

"I  fancy  that  I  have  stopped  too  long 
already,"  he  said,  ^'  and  that  I  am  troubling  you 
unnecessarily,  Abe." 

"  You  are  no  trouble  to  me,"  said  Abel  West- 
mair. 

He  could  not  honestly  say  that  he  was  any 
pleasure  to  him,  so  he  did  not  say  it. 
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"  Then  I'll  stay,  if  it's  only  to  tease  Ettie." 
Ettie  ran  to  him  and  kissed  him  ;  and,  look- 
ing up,  I  saw  his  eyes  regarding  me  still  very 
wistfully  over  the  shoulder  of  the  child  he  had 
caught  up  in  his  arras.  I  was  embarrassed,  and 
turned  away  quickly.  How  he  had  taken  to 
staring,  to  be  sure ! 

I  hardly  knew  whether  I  was  glad  or  sorry 
that  Herbert  Westmair  was  going  to  stop, 
although  I  felt  sure  that  the  house  would  be  very 
dull  without  him.  I  did  not  admire  his  in- 
stability, but  there  was  something  to  admire  in 
the  readiness  with  which  he  gave  way  to  other 
folk's  wishes.  And  Abel  Westmair  was  cer- 
tainly at  his  best  apologising  to  his  nephew. 
Everybody  was  improving  wonderfully  upon  a 
closer  acquaintance. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

LESS  LIGHT. 

ri^HE  next  week  of  my  stay  at  Broomfield — the 
■^  last  week  of  Herbert  Westm air's  visit — 
was  certainly  the  happiest  to  begin  with  that  I 
had  spent  in  my  new  home.  There  was  more 
pleasure,  because  there  was  more  effort  to 
please,  and  Herbert  Westmair  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  our  little  community.  He  took  pains  to 
make  himself  agreeable  ;  he  did  not  attempt  to 
argue  with  his  uncle ;  his  flow  of  spirits  was  so 
remarkable  that  I  wondered  more  than  ever 
what  his  "  floorer  "  had  been,  to  render  change 
of  air  and  scene  even  a  necessity  in  the  eyes  of 
Abel  Westmair.      Herbert   was  a  man  with  a 
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keen  perception  of  humour,  and  having  made 
himself  at  home  in  his  uncle's  house,  he  allowed 
his  faculties  full  play.  We  were  all  sure  that 
he  would  be  missed  at  Broomfield  when  he  got 
back  to  Watling  Street,  and  to  his  lodgings  and 
his  chops  in  Cecil  Street,  Strand — and  I  had  a 
suspicion  that  he  would  miss  all  of  us.  He 
seemed  a  man  fitted  for  home  and  society — for 
anything  but  dusty  London  lodgings,  and  my 
first  surprise  was  towards  the  end  of  the  week, 
when  his  mother  began  to  think  that  it  was 
time  he  returned  to  business. 

"  I  shall  stay  the  week  out,"  he  said  ;  "  it's  all 
settled." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Westmair  ;  "  but  I 
hope  Abel  will  not  think  that  you  are  idling 
your  time  away." 

"  He  particularly  wishes  me  to  stop." 

"  A  mere  compliment.  What  do  you  think. 
Miss  Kirby  ?" 

I  objected  to  being  drawn  into  the  discussion; 
more,  I  was  struck  by  a  very  sharp  expression 
on  the  countenance  of  Mrs.  Westmair,  and  I  felt 
that  she  was  suspicious  of  me.     Suspicious  of 
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what?  I  wondered;  of  my  setting  my  cap  at 
her  son,  and  of  her  son's  reason  for  remaining ; 
of  the  secret  designs  against  him,  and  of  the 
ambitions  that  I  might  be  fostering  in  the 
depths  of  my  own  black  heart  ? 

I  was  annoyed ;  and  I  said,  possibly  too  cm't- 
ly,  that  I  had  not  considered  the  matter  very 
deeply.  After  which  remark  I  went  away  with 
my  pupil,  and  Aunt  Jane  did  not  love  me  any 
longer. 

This  was  the  first  cloud  in  the  sunshine  of  my 
content  in  those  days.  The  second  came  next 
morning. 

It  was  Katie's  letter  which  took  the  light 
away.  In  a  few  hastily-written  lines  she  dashed 
ofi"  to  me  the  startling  information  that  she 
was  on  the  eve  of  marrying  Mr.  Pounce,  and 
that  they  would  in  a  few  weeks  start  on  their 
honeymoon — in  what  direction  or  fashion  she 
did  not  take  any  pains  to  inform  me.  There 
was  a  faint  effort  at  apology  for  keeping  me  in 
the  dark  concerning  her  intentions ;  she  was 
alone  in  the  world,  and,  after  all,  she  argued, 
Mr.  Pounce — she  did  not  call  him  Tommy  now 
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— was  a  man  passionately  attached  to  her,  and 
would  protect  her  through  life.  She  would  see 
me  soon — she  would  write  to  me  presently, 
when  she  was  more  settled.  She  had  left  Long 
Acre.  She  knew  that  I  should  object  to  the 
engagement,  and  so  had  kept  the  matter  secret, 
*'  to  save  bother  ;"  she  bade  God  bless  me,  and 
she  was  ever  my  faithful  sister,  Katie.  There 
was  a  postscript  which  asked  as  a  favour  that  I 
should  keep  her  marriage  a  secret  from  the 
Westmairs — they  were  nothing  to  her,  and 
there  would  be  more  to  explain  than  was  neces- 
sary, if  there  were  any  carious  folk  at  Broom- 
field. 

There  were  curious  folk  at  Broomfield,  and  I 
kept  my  sister's  story  from  them.  My  family 
troubles  were  nothing  to  them,  and  I  had  no 
confidante  in  my  new  home.  Katie  was  going 
to  marry  a  man  whom  I  disliked,  and  I  did  not 
believe  that  she  cared  for  him.  I  could  not 
understand  why  she  should  become  his  wife, 
and  speculating  upon  it  all  rendered  me  dull 
and  thoughtful,  and  cost  me  many  tears  when  I 
was   locked   up  with   my   sorrow  in  my  own 
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room.  I  must  confess  that  I  was  a  bad  adept 
at  disguise,  for  the  change  in  me  was  comment- 
ed upon  by  more  than  one  at  Broomfield.  Her- 
bert Westmair  was  very  inquisitive  and  watch- 
ful ;  his  manner  perplexed  me,  his  frankness 
embari'assed  me. 

"Miss  Kirby,  have  I  offended  you  in  any 
way?"  he  blurted  out  on  the  second  evening 
after  the  news  had  reached  me. 

I  answered  in  the  negative. 

"  You  are  not  the  same  to  me  exactly,"  he 
said  in  a  troubled  voice,  "  and  if  I  have  said 
anything  or  done  anything  to  displease  you,  I 
wish  you  would  tell  me." 

"  I  assure  you  that  you  have  not,"  I  hastened 
to  say. 

*'  I  think  you  would  speak  out  if  I  had,"  he 
said,  regarding  me  with  a  wistful  expression  in 
his  eyes,  which  I  took  great  pains  to  evade, 
"for,  unless  I  mistake  your  character  alto- 
gether, you  are  a  genuine  and  straightforward 
girl." 

"  I  hope  that  I  am,"  I  said,  half  pleased  and 
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half  displeased,  Heaven  knows  why,  at  his  com- 
pliment. 

*'  And  if  I  haven't  offended  you,  perhaps  Abe 
has,  or — mother.  Has  my  mother  said  anything 
that  you  object  to  ?  Good  woman  as  she  is, 
she's  terribly  odd,"  he  added,  with  an  emphasis 
which  he  could  not  tone  down. 

"  No  one  has  said  anything  to  displease  me." 

"  Then  you  have  received  bad  news  ?" 

Could  I  call  Katie's  approaching  marriage 
ad  news  ?     Hardly. 

"  I  have  had  news  that  has  rendered  me  a 
little  thoughtful— that's  all." 

«  Then " 

"Don't  ask  any  more  questions,  please,"  I 
said,  hurrying  away  from  him. 

This  was  in  the  drawing-room  again,  wdth 
the  French  windows  open,  and  the  evening  air 
stealing  in  and  cooling  us,  and  the  moths  warm- 
ing themselves  at  the  gas-burners,  and  getting 
too  close,  after  the  moth-like  fashion  of  their 
giddy  lives  and  dreadful  deaths. 

I  wished  that  I  had  remained  where  I  was, 
for  there  was  no  one  to  escape  to  but  Grand- 
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father  Westmair,  I  discovered,  when  it  was  too 
late  to  retrace  my  steps  without  appeariug  as 
eccentric  as  he  was.  Aunt  Jane  had  fixed  Abel 
Westmair,  and  was  discoursing  volubly  upon  a 
matter  in  which  even  he  appeared  to  take  a 
certain  degree  of  interest,  judging  by  his  looks. 
Ettie  was  absent,  and  only  the  old  gentleman 
was  off  duty.  He  came  and  sat  by  my  side, 
with  an  alacrity  which  was  strangely  at  vari- 
ance with  his  efforts  of  the  last  few  days  to 
evade  me.  Herbert  Westmair  took  a  book 
from  the  table,  opened  it,  and  looked  at  us  both 
over  the  leaves  in  a  manner  that  displeased  me. 
It  was  remarkable  how  often  that  indolent, 
easy,  good-tempered  young  fellow  disturbed 
the  natural  equanimity  of  my  disposition. 

"  You're  not  looking  yourself,  young  lady," 
old  Mr.  Westmair  began,  "  you're  fretting  about 
it  all ;  I  have  been  watching  you  for  the  last 
three  days." 

"  Fretting  about — what  ?"  I  answered  slowly. 

"  About  your  father  in  Holloway  Prison,"  he 
said  in  a  low  whisper.  "  Didn't  I  tell  you  to 
leave  it  to  me — to  trust  in  me  ?" 
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''  Yes." 

I  did  not  inform  him  that  it  was  Katie's 
engagement,  and  not  my  father's  incarcera- 
tion, that  had  rendered  me  thoughtful  of  late 
days  ;  the  old  man  was  strange,  and  his 
interest  in  me  and  my  father  had  struck  me 
already  as  peculiar.  If  there  were  no  mystery 
after  all,  and  as  I  struggled  hard  to  believe — 
if  I  felt  that  1  could  trust  Abel  Westmair, 
and  that  in  the  ramblings  of  his  father  there 
were  only  the  indications  of  that  weakness  of 
mind  which  w^as  apparent  to  all  with  whom  the 
old  man  conversed — still,  at  times,  a  something 
w^ould  return  to  me  that  was  uncommonly  like 
suspicion. 

"I  have  been  plotting  and  planning  ever 
since,  and,  cool  as  I  may  have  seemed  to  be  to 
you,"  he  went  on  hurriedly — "  don't  look  sur- 
prised, Abe's  eyes  are  all  over  the  place — he's 
devilish  sharp  when  you  would  think  he's  only 
devilish  dull.  Has  it  ever  struck  you,"  he 
added  in  a  sepulchral  whisper  that,  with  the 
subject  further  removed  from  my  heart,  would 
have  made  me  laugh,  "  that  a  few  pounds  spent 
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in  judiciously  bribing  the  Tvarders,  and  in  the 
purchase  of  scaling  ladders,  might  effect  an 
alteration  in  your  father's  position  ?" 

"No — that  idea  has  never  struck  me,"  I 
rephed. 

"  I  had  one  good  notion  about  that — but  it 
made  my  head  ache  dreadfully,"  he  whimpered, 
''  and  I  cannot  afford,  at  my  age,  to  get  into 
any  fresh  trouble.  I  would  do  a  great  deal  to 
help  poor  Jonathan  Kirby,  though.  Put  your 
hand  behind  you,  my  child,  so  that  that  stupid 
fellow,  Herbert,  who's  glaring  this  way — I  see 
him  ! — shan't  suspect  us." 

I  did  so  mechanically,  and  wished  that  I  had 
not,  when  I  felt  a  paper  slipped  within  it,  and 
my  hand  squeezed  warmly. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  poor  girl !  do  what  you 
can  to  help  your  father  in  any  way,  and  don't 
say  that  I  gave  it  to  you,"  he  said,  with  great 
excitement  evidencing  itself  very  plainly  to  all 
who  cared  to  look  in  our  direction.  "  Tell  Abel, 
presently,  that  you  can  make  good  the  loss  he 
has  sustained,  and  that  if  he  would  say — 
Herbert,  you'll  oblige  us  with  a  song,"  he  cried. 
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"instead  of  holding  that  book  upside  down. 
Abel,  don't  you  think  that  you  could  listen  to 
one  of  Herbert's  songs  this  evening,  for  a 
minute  or  two  f 

It  was  a  wild  dash  of  the  old  man's  into 
general  conversation,  that  imposed  upon  no  one. 
The  son  and  grandson  had  been  attracted  by  his 
confidential  manner  towards  me,  and  he  had 
seen  it,  and  attempted  a  diversion.  He  had 
risen  to  address  them,  and  I  sat  on  the  sofa, 
feeling  hot,  and  guilty,  and  cross,  with  the 
paper  clenched  in  my  right  hand,  and  with  a 
host  of  conflicting  thoughts  bewildering  me, 
and  giving  me  noises  in  my  ears.  Herbert 
Westmair  sang,  and  Abel  Westmair  and  the 
rest  of  us  listened,  or  attempted  to  listen,  to  his 
rendering  of  "  The  Stirrup  Cup ;"  and  Aunt 
Jane  fluttered  her  fan,  and  sat  very  grave  and 
still — suspiciously  grave  and  still  for  a  woman 
of  her  nervous  temperament — and  no  one  noticed 
me,  or  appeared  to  think  that  anything  out  of 
the  common  way  had  occurred. 

That  evening  seemed  to  drag  on  slowly  to  its 
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close ;  1  was  anxious  to  be  iu  my  own  room,  to 
read  the  paper  which  had  been  stealthily  given 
me,  and  to  act  upon  its  contents  in  a  way 
which  should  prove  to  Abel  Westmair  that  I 
was  not  a  spy  in  his  house,  as  he  might  have 
suspected  from  my  singular  conduct  of  that 
evening.  I  had  been  betrayed  into  an  indis- 
cretion in  accepting  the  paper,  which  it  was  now 
too  late  to  return. 

How  glad  I  was  when  Abel  Westmair  had 
gone  to  his  study,  and  the  old  man  had  depart- 
ed, and  there  was  no  legitimate  reason  why  I 
should  not  steal  off  also,  and  leave  mother  and 
son  to  themselves  in  the  drawing-room.  Not 
that  the  son  desired  the  result,  but  I  did.  I 
wished  to  get  to  bed  early,  or  at  least  to  get  to 
my  room  and  think  late ;  society  was  oppressive, 
and  I  longed  to  be  alone.  I  had  been  almost 
miserable  about  Katie's  approaching  marriage, 
and  now  Grandfather  Westmair's  new  eccen- 
tricity rendered  me  completely  so,  although  for 
what  reason  it  was  difficult  to  say.  For  surely 
I  had  become  suddenly  a  rich  woman,  when  iu 
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opening  the  long  narrow  envelope  that  had 
been  passed  to  me  by  the  old  man,  a  cheque  for 
eight  hundred  pounds  fluttered  from  it  to  the 
ground. 
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CHAPTER  YII. 

A  CHEQUE  FOR  EIGHT  HUNDRED. 

T  WONDER  whether  two  troubles  are  like  two 
-^  heads — better  than  one ;  two  respectable 
and  good-sized  troubles  of  about  the  same 
degree  of  ponderosity.  I  should  have  brooded 
more — ay,  and  fretted  more — over  my  Katie's 
engagement,  seen  more  uncertainty  in  her 
future,  more  distress,  unavailing  regret,  inevit- 
able misery,  had  there  been  only  that  and  her 
want  of  confidence  in  me  to  grieve  over.  I  was 
scarcely  used  to  that  trouble,  and  I  had  not 
faced  it  in  its  completeness,  when  the  old  trouble 
of  my  father's  crime  came  back,  with  the 
money  which  a  good-tempered  madman  had 
thrust  upon  me  in  the  vain  hope  of  being  of 
assistance. 
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Eight  hundred  pounds !  The  exact  sum 
which  my  father  had  stolen  from  Abel  Westmair, 
and  which  Abel  Westmair's  father  gave  to  me  ; 
the  sum  which  he  wished  me  to  cash  at  the 
bankers',  and  then  pay  to  Abel  by  way  of  re- 
stitution, if  I  thought  fit.  It  was  generous — it 
was  kind  ;  but  it  was  an  insane  act,  in  which  I 
could  not  take  part,  and  of  which  I  must  apprise 
the  son.  Something  Abel  Westmair  might  have 
seen,  something  he  might  have  heard,  to  pre- 
judice me  in  his  estimation.  I  had  promised  to 
let  this  terrible  matter  drop,  and  what  would  he 
think  if  a  third  person  were  to  forestall  me, 
or  if  in  cross-questioning  his  father  the  truth 
should  escape  before  I  could  explain  it  for  my- 
self. 

Eight  hundred  pounds !  I  could  not  return 
it  to  old  Westmair,  and  beg  him  to  think  no 
more  of  the  matter  or  of  me — that  would  lead 
to  fresh  communications,  and  to  the  semblance 
of  confidence  and  mystery,  from  which  I  had 
determined  to  escape.  I  would  see  Abel  West- 
mair before  he  left  his  study  that  evening ;  I 
would  go  to  him  whilst  my  nerves  were  strong. 
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I  could  not  take  eight  hundred  pounds  as  a 
present  from  his  father,  or  as  conscience-money, 
if  my  father  were  innocent,  and  there  had  been 
a  plot  against  his  liberty.  Ah !  that  foolish 
thought  again,  crossing  the  common-sense  track 
of  my  life. 

I  went  down-stairs  and  along  the  corridor, 
towards  Abel  Westmair's  study.  I  did  not  pro- 
ceed by  the  garden-way,  lest  Herbert  and  his 
mother  should  be  still  conversing  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  they  should  marvel  at  my  rest- 
lessness and  pursue  me  with  inquiries.  Had  I 
done  so,  I  should  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
myself  that  would  have  made  my  blood  tingle 
in  my  veins  ;  as  it  was,  Annt  Jane  was  talking 
in  a  high  key  that  did  not  wholly  escape  me, 
though  I  put  my  fingers  to  my  ears  and  ran 
past,  an  act  of  self-denial  that  I  am  inclined  to 
think  was  creditable  in  a  woman  who  could  have 
heard  a  great  deal  had  she  chosen. 

Certainly  Aunt  Jane  was  not  singing  to  my 
praise  and  glory ;  but  I  was  too  glad  to  pass 
the  door  for  all  that.  If  this  were  the  one 
enemy  whom  I  was  to  meet  at  Broomfield,  let  her 
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attack  me  as  she  pleased ;  I  had  no  battle  to 
fight  with  her,  and  her  opinion  of  me  did  not 
trouble  me  a  great  deal. 

"  Miss  Kirby  is  a  very  sly  girl ;  I  don't  believe 
in  that  mincing  meekness  of  hers  a  bit,"  I  heard 
Mrs.  Westmair  say. 

*'  Hush  !"  cried  Herbert  ;  "  consider  where  we 
are,  and  how  wrong  you  are." 

"  Wrong  !"  said  his  mother's  voice  a  note  and 
a  half  higher;  ''as  if  you  knew,  or  were  not 
ready  to " 

And  then  1  got  out  of  hearing,  and  was  stand- 
ing on  the  big  mat  outside  the  door  of  ilbel 
Westmair's  study,  trembling  a  little,  as  a  coward 
might  do  who  had  run  away  from  danger. 
Shall  I  own — one  does  not  like  to  own  that  she 
is  not  quite  a  heroine  in  an  autobiography — that 
the  idea  did  suggest  itself  to  me  that,  if  I  went 
back  on  tiptoe  to  the  drawdng-room  door,  it 
might  be  policy  on  my  part,  and  put  me  on 
guard  for  the  future  ?  "  Mincing  meekness  "  w^as 
a  spiteful  phrase,  which  made  me  warm  to  re- 
flect upon,  and  I  even  felt  disposed  to  become  a 
little    cat-like    myself,    although    I    had    two 
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troubles  to  cope  with  already.  But  I  grew  very 
proud,  or  independent,  or  indifferent,  and  after 
shrugging  my  shoulders  a  la  Frangaise  I  tapped 
at  the  study-door. 

There  was  no  response,  and  I  knocked  again 
— once  again  without  meeting  an  answer.  Re- 
peating my  summons  for  the  third  time  with 
the  same  result,  I  ventured  to  turn  the  handle  of 
the  door,  and  peep  into  the  room,  drawing  back 
quickly  upon  discovering  that  he  was  seated 
before  his  desk  as  usual,  but  in  an  attitude  that 
was  strange  for  the  firm  hard  man  that  he  had 
ever  striven  to  be.  It  was  a  forlorn  attitude, 
that  might  betoken  heavy  slumber  possibly,  but 
which  only  suggested  to  me  a  deep  despair. 
There  was  not  sleep  in  the  two  hands  clasped 
together  rigidly  upon  the  desk,  or  in  the  head 
which  was  bowed  down  upon  the  hands,  as  in  a 
great  agony  of  grief. 

No,  it  was  not  sleep  ;  he  looked  up  quickly  as 
the  door  opened,  and  glared  at  me  as  at  a  ghost 
which  had  risen  up  before  him. 

"  What  is  it — who  is  it — yjou  f  he  said  in  a 
husky  voice. 
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"  Yes,  it  is  I,  Mr.  Westmair.  May  I  come  in 
for  a  moment?" 

"If  you  wish.  I  am  not  busy,"  he  said. 
"What  is  the  matter?" 

He  rose  and  placed  a  chair  for  me  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Hbrary  table,  and  then  sat  down  in 
the  place  he  had  quitted,  the  same  precise,  hard 
kind  of  individual  whom  I  had  ever  known. 
There  was  a  watchfulness  in  his  eyes  which 
strove  to  divine  the  nature  of  my  errand  before 
I  had  had  time  to  communicate  it  to  him,  and 
his  thin  hands  collected  his  scattered  papers  to- 
gether as  he  waited.  An  excuse  fell  from  his 
lips  for  the  position  in  which  I  had  discovered 
him  even,  but  he  killed  that  as  soon  as  it  had 
escaped  him. 

"  I  must  have  been  almost  asleep  when  you 
came  in — no,  I  was  not  asleep.  That  is  not 
true,"  he  added  more  firmly. 

"  I  will  not  detain  you  a  moment,  Mr.  West- 
mair," I  hastened  to  say,  "  but  something  has 
occurred  which " 

"  Ettie  ?"  he  ejaculated  quickly. 

"  No,   no ;  it   concerns  me,  and  you,  if  you 
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please,"  I  said  timidly,  "  and  I  could  not  sleep 
without  telling  you  all.  Your  father  gave  me 
a  note  this  evening." 

"I  know  it,"  said  Abel  Westmair. 

"  You  know  it  1  "   I  repeated   iu  my  surprise. 

"  Mrs.  Westmair  was  good  enough  to  inform 
me  of  the  fact,"  he  said  drily.  *'  She  is  a  very 
observant  woman,  whom  nothing  escapes." 

"  Has  she  said  that " 

"  She  has  not  said  anything,  because  I  would 
not  hear  anything,"  replied  Abel  Westmair.  a 
little  peevishly.  "  I  was  busy;  it  is  no  one's 
custom  to  trouble  me  with  miserable  little  de- 
tails in  this  room." 

"I  hope  that  I  am  not  troubling  you,  but  this 
is  a  matter  of  importance." 

"  I  said  that  if  it  were  of  any  importance 
you  would  explain  for  yourself  in  due  course, 
and,"  he  added,  as  he  regarded  me  attentively, 
'•  you  have  come." 

"  You  said  that  I  should  explain,  to  Mrs. 
Westmair  f  I  cried. 

He  appeared  somewhat  annoyed  that  I  had 
elicited  this  fact  from  him,  and  in  lieu  of  reply- 
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ing,  regarded  me  closely  with  his  dark  eyes  open 
to  their  fullest  extent. 

"  Your  father  was  strange  in  his  manner  to- 
night," I  began,  when  he  interrupted  me. 

"  He  is  always  strange  in  his  manner.  You 
must  not  mind  him." 

"  He  spoke  of  the  old  story  of  my  father's  im- 
prisonment. It  appears  to  have  affected  his 
mind." 

"  It  was  not  wise  of  you  to  tell  him  in  the 
first  instance — it  was  most — "  he  said  irritably  ; 
"  but  there,  there !  we  have  done  with  this 
question,  Miss  Kirby,  and  are  not  going  to  re- 
new it  or  to  quarrel  over  it  again." 

"  Your  father  gave  me  this,  which  you  will 
allow  me  to  return  to  you,  rather  than  to  him." 

I  laid  the  cheque  on  his  desk,  and  he  took  it 
up  and  regarded  it  with  a  certain  amount  of 
surprise,  but  with  less  astonishment  than  I  was 
prepared  to  discover  on  his  face.  His  coolness 
aggravated  me  even,  for  he  said,  with  the 
cheque  in  his  hands, 

''Can  you  really  afford  to  part  with  such 
a  handsome  present  as  this  f ' 
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"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Thinking  that  you  do  not  deserve  it  f 

"  Yes." 

"  Thinking  that  if  your  father  has  been  badly 
treated,  you  could  not  accept  money  as  a  re- 
compense from  those  who  have  injured  him ; 
and  that,  if  he  merits  his  punishment,  there  is  a 
greater  indignity  still  in  taking  money  from  the 
hands  of  those  whom  he  robbed  without  com- 
punction ■?" 

"  Yes,"  I  murmured  for  the  third  time.  He 
had  put  my  thoughts  into  words  which  were 
painfully  clear  and  incisive,  and  which  I  rebelled 
against  in  part,  but  I  did  not  argue  with  him 
upon  his  choice  of  diction. 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Kirby,"  he  said,  tearing 
the  draft  into  very  small  pieces,  which  he  let 
drop  into  his  waste-basket ;  "  I  am  obliged  to 
you  for  treating  me  with  confidence.  As  a 
rule,  no  one  places  confidence  in  me,  and  I  am 
not  sorry  that  you  have.  I  thought  you 
would." 

He  held  his  right  hand  towards  me,  and 
I  placed  mine  within  it.     There  was  a  sorrow- 
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ful  look  upon  his  face  as  he  regarded  me,  and  I 
felt  myself  shrinking  from  his  gaze  in  a  very 
unaccountable  way. 

"  This  has  been  quite  a  sensation  evening, 
full  of  strange  communications  and  marked  by 
strange  adventures,"  he  said,  releasing  my 
hand ;  "  and  your  coming  to  me  is  not  the  least 
remarkable,  even  though  I  expected  you — 
almost.     You  trust  me  a  little,  then  1" 

"  Yes — I  think — I  do,"  1  said  hesitatingly. 

He  almost  smiled  at  my  reply ;  I  could  see 
the  corners  of  his  mouth  twitching  a  little,  as 
they  would  at  times  at  his  nephew's  jesting, 
when  it  was  not  directed  against  himself. 

"  In  time,  some  years  hence,  you  will  possibly 
trust  me  a  little  more,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  mean 
with  eight  hundred  pounds,  although  that  is  an 
unselfish  action,  and  you  are  not  aware  that  my 
father  gave  up  keeping  a  banking  account 
long  ago,  and  has  not  fifty  pounds  to  call  his 
own." 

"  A  trick,  then,"  I  exclaimed,  indignantly,  "  to 
try  me  I" 

"  No  ;  a  cheque  given  to  you  in  sober  earnest, 
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poor  fellow,  and  believing  that  he  is  still  a  busi- 
ness man,"  said  Abel.  "  1  must  find  his  old 
cheque-book,  before  he  confuses  matters  a  little 
by  issuing  bogus  drafts  on  a  bank  he  has  re- 
linquished." 

"  I  did  not  know " 

"  Of  course  you  did  not,"  said  Abel,  quickly  ; 
"how  could  you,  child?" 

1  had  risen  to  go,  when  he  said  calmly, 

"  Sit  down  again.  Miss  Kirby.  I  have  some- 
thing more  to  say." 

I  did  so.  I  seemed  to  have  no  will  of  my  own 
to  oppose  to  that  strong  mind,  though  there  was 
always  a  wish  to  aggravate  him,  which  was 
truly  feminine. 

"  You  think  you  trust  me  a  little,"  he  said, 
with  his  old  fixed  gaze  in  my  direction,  "  and  I 
know  now — what  I  guessed  at  before — that  I 
can  trust  you  a  great  deal.  The  Westmairs 
have  all  their  lives  been  fond  of  experiments ;  it 
was  the  experiment  of  making  polish  that  re- 
sulted in  our  fortunes.  Now,  I  would  try  an 
experiment  of  your  confidence  in  me." 

He  dipped  a  pen  in  the  ink  and  handed  it  to 
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me,  along  with  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper,  upon 
which  several  lines  were  closely  written,  and 
which  he  covered  with  his  blotting-pad  very 
carefully. 

"  Will  you  oblige  me  by  signing  that  paper, 
Miss  Kirby  ?"  he  said. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  TEST  OF  CONFIDENCE. 


TO  be  asked  to  aJffix  one's  name  to  a  docu- 
ment which  has  not  been  perused  by  the 
party  whose  signature  is  required,  is  a  pro- 
ceeding at  all  times  of  a  suspicious  nature.  I 
might  have  learned  to  trust  a  little  in  Abel 
Westmair,  to  believe  that  he  was  no  longer  my 
bete  noire,  to  place  no  credence  in  my  sister 
Kate's  doleful  prophecies ;  but  I  was  not  a  w^oman 
to  pass  from  one  extreme  to  another,  and  to 
dash  from  the  gravest  doubts  to  an  illimitable 
confidence.  There  was  nothing,  I  thought, 
which  could  afiect  my  position  by  a  signature. 
I  was  not  worth  money,  and  there  was  no  one 
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with  money  who  had  any  thought  of  leaving  it 
to  me;  but  I  drew  back  with  an  instinctive 
caution  from  the  desk,  the  outstretched  hand 
with  the  pen  in  it,  and  the  dark  intent  'face 
bent  towards  me. 

"  No,  I  will  not  sign  in  this  manner,"  I  said. 

"  For  the  reason  that  you  distrust  me  ?" 

"  For  the  reason  that  I  do  not  know  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  document  you  wish  me  to 
sign,  or  in  what  way  it  will  benefit  you  if  I  sign 
it." 

"  It  will  not  benefit  me  at  all.  I  doubt,"  he 
added,  after  a  pause,  "  that  it  will  be  of  any 
benefit  to  you." 

I  made  no  movement  to  advance  more  closely 
to  the  desk  again,  and  after  a  while  he  dropped 
his  pen,  and  said,  slowly — 

"No,  you  have  no  confidence  in  me.  It  is 
strange,  but  no  one  has,  except  my  little  girl." 

''  It  is  not  a  question  of  confidence,  Mr.  West- 
mair,"  I  said.  "You  ask  me  to  sign  a  paper 
which  I  have  not  read — would  you,  in  the  busi- 
ness relations  of  your  life,  affix  your  name  thus 
recklessly  ?" 
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"Certainly  not." 

"  Then  how  can  you  expect  me,  who  know  so 
little  of  business '?" 

"  And  of  me  ?"  he  added. 

"  And  of  you,"  I  answered,  thus  appealed  to. 

I  fancied  for  an  instant  that  the  corners  of 
his  mouth  twitched  again  in  that  strange  re- 
pressive way  which  appeared  to  indicate  a 
sense  of  enjoyment  struggling  to  escape  from  a 
nature  that  trouble  had  rendered  saturnine, 
although  his  face  did  not  brighten  at  my 
womanly  obstinacy. 

"  This  is  not  business  exactly,"  he  said. 

"What  is  it,  then?" 

"  You  will  not  trust  me,  without  an  explana- 
tion," he  said ;  "  I  admire  your  caution,  but  I 
would  prefer  your  faith  in  my  word." 

"  I  have  not  said  that  I  doubt  your  word,  Mr. 
Westmair." 

"You  doubt  me,  when  you  suspect  that  I 
should  lead  you  into  a  snare,"  he  said,  sharply. 

"  I  doubt  anyone  who  has  not  the  courage  to 
explain,"  I  said,  in  as  tetchy  a  manner  as  his 
own,  for  his  persistency  aggravated  me,  and  I 
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had  made  up  my  mind  not  to  sign  the  paper 
without  a  knowledge  of  its  contents, 

"  You  have  no  right  to  imply  that  I  have  not 
the  courage,  Miss  Kirby." 

"  You  have  no  right  to  persuade  me  to  sign 
this,"  I  retorted. 

"  I  am  going  to  sign  it  myself,"  was  his  cool 
answer. 

It  was  an  answer  that  surprised  me,  but  it 
did  not  alter  my  intention.  I  was  walking  to- 
wards the  door  of  the  study,  when  he  said, 
sharply — 

"  Don't  go,  if  you  please.  I  will  read  you  the 
paper." 

I  must  confess  to  feeling  a  little  ashamed  of 
having  got  the  better  of  this  skirmish  with  the 
firm  man  who  ruled  at  Broomfield  and  in  Wat- 
ling  Street ;  there  was  so  strange  an  expression 
on  his  face.  It  implied  disappointment  rather 
than  vexation  ;  for  though  he  would  have 
trusted  no  man  himself,  he  was  proud  of  every- 
one trusting  him.  He  would  have  been  glad 
of  my  implicit  belief  in  him  ;  it  was  the  test  of 
my  confidence,  after  all,  and  I  had  shown,  per- 
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haps  too  plainly,  my  doubts.  I  had  acted  vdih 
commendable  precaution ;  but  this  precise  man 
would  have  preferred  my  own  rash  impulse. 

He  began,  and  I  held  my  breath  with  aston- 
ishment, until  I  found  a  sufficient  amount 
wherewith  to  interrupt  him. 

"The  Humble  Petition  of  Jonathan  Kirby, 
now  a  prisoner  in  the  City  House  of  Correction, 
Hollowav,  showeth " 

"  The  petition  of — of — my  father !"  I  cried. 
"  Oh  !  Mr.  Westmair,  what  does  it  mean  ?  Pray 
tell  me.     Don't  read  it  yet !" 

"  Your  father  has  petitioned  for  his  release  on 
account  of  his  increasing  ill-health  in  HoUoway 
Prison,"  explained  Mr.  Westmair  ;  "  the  surgeon 
has  certified  to  his  inability  to  live  a  great 
while  longer." 

"  Oh !  sir,"  I  exclaimed. 

"  I  don't  believe  in  these  certificates  myself, 
and  it  is  your  father's  policy  to  make  the  worst 
of  his  case,"  said  Mr.  Westmair.  "  Ill-health  is 
his  plea,  and  if  you  back  his  petition  by  your 
signature  as  his  daughter,  and  if  I  as  prosecu- 
tor— there  will  be  no  chance  of  his  release  with- 
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out  it — also  append  my  name  in  his  favour,  it  is 
said  that  there  is  a  strong  probability  of  his  ob- 
taining a  release.  1  have  heard  that  cases  of 
this  kind  are  treated  with  much  kindness  and 
consideration  at  head-quarters,  and  your  father 
begs  hard  that  I  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
his  liberty.  He  expresses  great  contrition  for 
his  crime,  and  though,  frankly,  I  do  not  place 
credence  in  his  protestations,  and  disbelieve  in 
his  assurances  that  there  shall  come  a  time  when 
the  money  will  be  made  good,  I  intend  to  sign 
the  petition  in  the  name  of  Westmair  and  Son." 

"Please  let  me  read  it  for  myself,"  I  said 
feverishly. 

1  was  utterly  bewildered ;  it  was  a  new  trou- 
ble and  a  new  joy  together.  My  father  was  ill, 
very  ill,  or  there  had  been  no  chance  of  his  ob- 
taining his  release ;  but  he  was  penitent,  and 
with  God's  mercy  he  might  soon  be  free.  I  did 
not  take  into  consideration  how  this  would  af- 
fect my  after-life ;  I  only  realised  the  idea  of 
his  freedom,  and  the  clemency  of  the  man  who 
had  lost  much  money  by  my  father's  dishon- 
esty.    I  read  the  paper  as  well  as  I  could  for 
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the  tears  that  kept  rising  to  my  eyes.  I  tried 
to  understand  the  surgeon's  report  affixed  as  to 
the  hopeless  nature  of  the  case — it  seemed  to 
me  that  he  was  only  coming  out  to  die — but  I 
was  too  confused. 

"  I  wish  that  I  had  trusted  you  now,  Mr. 
Westmair,"  I  faltered  forth  as  I  returned  the 
paper  ;  "  I  did  not  know — I  did  not  think — how 
can  I  thank  you  for  you  assistance  to  my  father 
— for  all  this  consideration  for  me  ?" 

"  By  entertaining  a  better  opinion  of  me  for 
the  future — shall  I  say  that  f  he  asked. 

He  smiled  this  time,  but  though  I  was  grate- 
ful, my  heart  was  heavy  with  the  prospect  of 
my  father's  fading  life,  and  I  could  not  smile 
back  in  return.  The  formal  report  of  the  sur- 
geon was  Jonathan  Kirby's  death-warrant,  I 
was  certain. 

We  both  set  our  names  to  the  petition,  and 
Abel  Westmair  was  folding  the  paper,  when 
Aunt  Jane  came  into  the  room  with  a  lamb-like 
skip  through  the  door  which  opened  on  the  corn- 
dor. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Abel ;  I  thought  that 
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you  must  have  gone  to  your  room,"  she  cried. 
"  Jiliss  Kirby — oh,  my  gracious ! — really  I  had 
no  idea  that  you  were  here  with  Mr.  West- 
mair.'' 

"  Miss  Kirby  came  here  to  explain,  as  I  said 
she  would,  Jane,"  said  Mr.  Westmair,  with  a 
sharpness  of  demeanour  that  it  required  some 
nerve  to  confront ;  "  my  father  gave  her  a  note, 
and  she  very  properly  brought  it  to  me,  knowing 
my  father's  eccentric  disposition.  Thank  you 
again.  Miss  Kirby,  for  your  frankness  and  your 
confidence." 

I  could  almost  believe  that  there  was  a  faint 
ring  of  satire  in  his  last  words,  had  it  not  been 
for  his  grave  face.  Aunt  Jane  was  mystified 
and  embarrassed ;  she  looked  from  her  brother- 
in-law  to  me,  and  from  me  to  the  paper  in  Abel 
Westmair's  hands ;  she  was  a  curious  woman, 
and  in  this  instant  her  curiosity  had  been  baf- 
fled. Why  I  had  ventured  into  the  master's 
study,  and  confronted  him  at  his  work — why 
he  had  allowed  the  intrusion,  and  reconciled 
himself  to  so  indecorous  a  proceeding  as  a 
tete-a-tete  with  me — were  all  fragments    of  an 
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impenetrable  mystery.     I  was  evidently  a  dan- 
gerous young  woman,  as  well  as  a  sly  one. 

Aunt  Jane  and  I  went  out  of  the  room  toge- 
ther, and  Mr.  Westmair  shut  the  door  politely 
after  us. 

"  I  must  say — I  really  must,  Miss  Kirby — that 
this  is  altogether  a  strange  proceeding,"  she 
burst  forth.  "  It  must  strike  you  that  you  have 
acted  very  indiscreetly  in  closeting  yourself 
with  Mr.  Westmair  in  this  fashion." 

"  I  can  trust  Mr.  Westmair,"  I  answered 
calmly,  "  and  Mr.  Westmair  knows  that  he  can 
rely  upon  my  discretion." 

"  You  told  me  that  you  were  going  to  your 
room." 

'*  The  contents  of  old  Mr.  Westmair's  letter 
to  me  requked  that  I  should  see  his  son  at 
once." 

"  What  contents  were  they,  then  ?"  she  asked 
eagerly. 

"Mr.  Abel  Westmair,  I  have  no  doubt,  will 
inform  you  in  the  morning,"  I  said,  with  an  ela- 
borate little  curtsey  ;  "  good  night,  madam." 

Was  it  the  beginning  of  a  battle  between  me 
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and  this  dictatorial,  disagreeable,  suspicious  wo- 
man who  was  enthroned  in  Abel  Westmair's 
house?  Had  I  grown  defiant?  had  some  of  my 
little  Kate's  spirit — even  her  spirit  of  aggrava- 
tion— fallen  to  my  share,  of  late  days,  that  I 
should  let  Aunt  Jane  see  that  I  could  stand 
upon  defence  ?  I  would  have  preferred  peace  at 
Broomfield.  I  was  not  naturally  disputatious  ; 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  love  Aunt  Jane;  I 
was  only  a  woman.  Aunt  Jane  had  told  her 
son  that  I  was  a  sly  girl,  and  that  she  did  not 
believe  in  my  "  mincing  meekness,"  and  after 
that  it  was  hard  to  be  civil  to  one  who  had  said 
Heaven  knows  what  besides  in  disparagement 
of  me  to  one  who — well,  if  he  even  believed  his 
own  mother,  I  should  despise  him  very  heartily. 
In  my  room  I  cried  a  little.  It  was  not  a 
good  cry,  and  therefore  it  did  not  do  me  any 
good.  The  night  had  been  eventful,  and  there 
had  been  more  surprises  than  one  in  it.  I  seem- 
ed to  be  beginning  to  understand  the  people  by 
whom  I  was  surrounded,  and  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  they  were  beginning  to  misunderstand 
me ;  and  there  were  joy  and  sorrow,  and  per- 
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plexity  in  the  prospect  of  my  father's  coming- 
liberation.  In  that  time  what  would  become  of 
him  ? — what  would  become  of  Faith  Kirby  ? 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


A  HIDIBLE  APOLOGY. 


npHERE  was  do  probability  of  seeing  my  father 
-*-  yet  awhile,  and  though  I  wrote  to  him  the 
next  morning,  it  was  with  the  consciousness  that 
it  was  against  the  rules,  and  that  until  "  letter- 
day  "  came  round  my  epistle  would  not  be  de- 
livered by  the  authorities.  I  asked  him  for  his 
confidence ;  I  begged  that  he  would  let  me 
know  his  future  intentions,  and  in  the  hope  that 
he  would  obtain  his  liberty,  I  expressed  a  wish 
to  share  my  life  with  him.  I  forgot,  until  my 
letter  was  posted,  all  that  consideration  of  ways 
and  means  which  people  of  greater  calculating 
powers  would  have  remembered  earlier.  I 
oifered  him  a  daughter's  faithful  service,  but  he 
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never  wrote  to  thank  me  for  it.  His  life,  and 
all  his  thoughts,  were  still  as  much  a  blank  to 
me  as  the  high  wall  that  hedged  him  in.  He 
left  me  in  suspense.  He  told  me  afterwards  that 
he  feared  the  Westmairs,  and  their  advice  to  me 
and  for  him,  but  the  motive  of  his  silence  I  could 
only  guess  at  then. 

On  the  evening  of  the  nest  day,  Abel  West- 
mair  was  the  first  who  came  to  my  side  after 
dinner.  This  was  a  compliment,  for  it  was  his 
custom  to  devote  his  drawing-room  leisure  to 
Ettie.  I  was  flattered  by  his  attention,  and 
Aunt  Jane  had  a  fit  of  nervous  coughing  be- 
hind her  silver  tea-urn,  and  I  went  down  one 
degree  more  in  her  estimation.  I  was  very  sly 
indeed  I 

Was  I  beginning  to  understand  Abel  West- 
mair  a  little,  that  I  felt  pleased  that  he  should 
come  to  me,  the  dependent  in  the  house,  or  was 
it  satisfaction  at  the  thought  that  he  was  not 
offended  gt  my  not  taking  him  at  his  word  and 
signing  my  name  at  his  dictation  ?  If  he  would 
only  take  the  trouble  to  relax  more  frequently 
the  muscles  of  his  mouth,  and  to  be  less  like 
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Don  Quixote  in  the  matter  of  a  rueful  counten- 
ance, what  a  different  man  he  might  get  to  be 
in  time ! 

"  I  have  seen  your  father  to-day,  Miss  Kirby," 
he  said,  as  he  sat  down. 

He  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  and  Aunt  Jane  gave 
up  attempting  to  take  notes  of  our  conversation. 
We  were  six  feet  from  her,  and  the  tea-urn  was 
hissing  frightfully.  She  saw  my  start  of  sur- 
prise at  her  brother-in-law's  communication, 
and  brooded  upon  what  the  nature  of  it  might 
be.  She  could  not  talk  to  her  son  for  thinking 
of  it,  and  Herbert  was  not  regarding  us  either 
with  a  very  amiable  expression. 

"  You  have  seen  him,  Mr.  Westmair !"  I  ex- 
claimed. "  How  did  you  obtain  permission  ? — is 
he  very  ill  1 — what  does  he  say  ?" 

"  I  obtained  a  special  permission,"  said  Abel, 
answering  my  questions  in  his  usual  precise 
way,  "  having  a  little  influence  in  the  City.  I 
don't  think  that  he  is  very  ill — my  own  opinion 
is  that  he  is  making  the  worst  of  it — and  he 
says  that  he  is  sorry,  and  will  never  do  it 
again." 
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Was  Abel  Westmair  a  humorist,  after  all  ? 
Had  I  so  completely  mistaken  his  character 
as  to  set  him  down  as  one  of  the  dullest  and 
sternest  of  men,  when  his  sense  of  the  oddities 
and  crudities  of  life  was  of  the  keenest  descrip- 
tion ?  It  could  not  be  possible — no,  he  was  not 
a  humorist — scarcely  a  satirist,  though  he  could 
hold  his  ground  with  his  nephew  Herbert,  or 
Herbert's  mother,  when  it  pleased  him. 

"  Your  father  really  told  me  this,"  he  said,  in 
a  different  tone,  and  with  *'  half-lights "  in  his 
face ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  shadows  were  less, 
and  that  he  almost  smiled  at  me. 

"  He  might  mean  that  he  was  truly  penitent." 

^'  I  hope  he  is  ;  if  it  had  been  a  sudden  temp- 
tation, I  might  have  thought  so,"  Abel  answer- 
ed ;  "  but  your  father  is  a  strange  man  alto- 
gether." 

"  Yes,"  I  assented,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  do  not 
understand  him." 

"He  is  very  sanguine  of  better  health  and 
better  fortune  out  of  prison." 

"  Had  he  received  a  letter  from  me?" 

"  He  did  not  speak  of  it." 
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"  I  have  spoken  of  sharing  his  life  when  he  is 

free." 

"  When  he  is  free  we  will  consider  that  natu- 
ral but  very  absurd  proposition,"  said  Abel. 

"  Why  is  it  absurd,  Mr.  Westmair  ?"  I  said, 
indignantly. 

"Because  it  is,"  was  his  illogical  answer,  and 
away  went  the  "  half-lights,"  unless  they  were 
flashing  in  his  eyes  ;  "  you  cannot  leave  here  at 
a  moment's  notice,  and  your  father's  life  is  not 
fit  for  you  to  share,  even  if  he  should  wish  it, 
which  I  doubt." 

"  We  must  live  together,  if  we  can,"  I  said. 

"  Starve  together,  you  mean,"  he  snapped 
forth,  as  he  rose  and  crossed  to  his  daughter 
Ettie. 

That  was  a  cruel  stab  to  leave  quivering  in 
my  heart,  and  I  was  sure  again  that  I  hated 
Abel  Westmair.  I  forgot  his  kindness  of  last 
night,  his  signing  of  the  petition,  his  visit  to  my 
father  that  morning,  and  only  thought  that  he 
was  a  disagreeable,  bad-tempered,  and  "  stuck- 
up"  being,  with  his  polish  all  in  the  factory, 
hermetically  sealed  away  in  big  tubs  from  him. 
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I  did  not  think  so  badly  of  him  later  in  the 
evening.  There  was  a  game  of  croquet  on  the 
lawn  between  Ettie  and  me,  and  it  was  a  warm, 
dry  summer  night,  when  the  garden  was 
pleasant  in  the  twilight.  Herbert  Westmair 
had  sauntered  forth,  cigar  in  mouth,  and  insisted 
upon  joining  us ;  and  his  mother,  assuming  for 
the  first  time  for  three  days  a  cheerful  aspect, 
had  condescended  to  take  a  mallet  also,  immedi- 
ately that  her  son  had  appeared  on  the  scene. 
Old  Mr.  Westmau'  was  dozing  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  Abel — this  was  worthy  of  recording 
— was  walking  slowly  round  the  lawn,  deep  in 
the  study  of  the  gravel,  instead  of  his  books  in 
the  library.  Once  or  twice  he  paused  to  watch 
the  play,  with  the  same  grim  aspect  to  which  I 
had  grown  accustomed,  and  on  the  first  occa- 
sion that  he  came  to  a  full  stop,  Herbert  cried 
out — 

"  Take  a  mallet,  Abe — it  will  do  you  a  world 
of  good,  and  put  no  end  of  muscles  into  play." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  was  the  answer. 

"  You  don't  like  croquet  ?"  Herbert  asked,  in 
well-feigned  surprise. 
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*'  I  consider  it  a  very  unmanly  amusement," 
replied  his  uncle. 

"  Ah  !  you  like  cricket,  Abe  f  cried  Herbert ; 
"  come  into  the  meadow,  and  I'll  play  you  at 
single  wicket  for  a  sovereign." 

"  Thank  you,  no,"  said  Abel,  with  polite  pre- 
ciseness  ;  then  he  put  his  hands  behind  him  and 
resumed  his  perambulations,  stopping  not  again 
to  watch  the  game,  and  proceeding,  after 
awhile,  towards  the  orchard  beyond  the  garden. 

"  Old  Abe  is  off  to  get  the  stumps  out,"  said 
Herbert,  laughing,  as  his  uncle  walked  away. 

"  Herbert,  how  can  you  be  so  ridiculous  f ' 
said  his  mother,  in  a  quick  stage  whisper  to 
him.  "  You  know  Ettie  tells  everything — and 
that  Abel  does  not  like  it." 

"  Dash  it !  if  I  must  not  say  a  word  without 
fear  of  offending  my  uncle,  it  is  hard.  And  this 
is  joking,  pure  and  simple,  mother." 

"Very  simple,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Westmair, 
drily. 

When  the  croquet  was  finished,  and  we  were 
standing  on  the  lawn  together — Aunt  Jane 
still  determined  upon  keeping  an  eye  upon  me, 
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I  thought,  with  feminine  uncharitableness — 
Abel  Westmair  returned  at  the  same  slow  pace. 
. "  The  croquet  is  finished,  then,"  he  said  to 
Ettie. 

"  Yes,  and  Faith  and  I  have  beaten  aunt  and 
Herbert." 

*'  I  think  that  you  should  call  her  Miss  Faith, 
Ettie,"  he  said,  reprovingly. 

"  I  generally  do,  except  when  we  are  quite 
alone,  papa,"  the  child  explained ;  "  that  was 
only  a  slip  of  mine." 

"Miss  Kirby  is   the  proper  designation   by 

which "  Aunt  Jane  had  begun  to  say,  when 

Ettie  interrupted  her. 

"  Oh !  I  have  got  over  that,  aunt — I  can't 
Miss  anybody  I  love — and  oh !  I  do  love  you, 
Faith.     You're  the  first  of  them  !" 

The  child  clasped  her  arms  round  the  skirts 
of  my  dress  in  her  impulse,  and  held  up  her 
face  to  be  kissed.  I  was  very  glad  that  she 
had  learned  to  like  me,  but  if  she  had  not  told 
me  so  before  Aunt  Jane  and  her  father,  it  would 
have  been  less  embarrassing.  The  aunt  was  a 
jealous  woman — all  women  are  jealous,  the  men 
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tell  US — and  she  walked  away  into  the  drawing- 
room,  disturbed  by  Ettie's  praise  of  me.  She 
took  her  son's  arm  by  way  of  escort,  and  added 
for  our  especial  edification  that  the  dews  were 
heavy,  before  she  left  us. 

"  Yes,  it  is  late,  Ettie,"  said  Abel  Westmair  : 
"  Miss  Kirby  must  take  you  in  and  give  you  in 
charge  to  the  nurse.  One  moment,  Miss  Kirby," 
he  added,  as  I  proceeded  to  follow  his  sugges- 
tions. 

Ettie  and  I  stopped,  and  he  said — 

"  I  was  very  insulting  in  my  remarks  after 
dinner — I  ask  your  pardon." 

He  said  it  with  earnestness,  and  bent  his 
head  in  humble  apology  before  me.  Ettie  lis- 
tened attentively,  glancing  from  her  father's 
face  to  mine,  but  made  no  remark  upon  the 
conversation. 

"  It  is  granted,  Mr.  Westmair,"  I  replied  in 
confusion. 

"  I  was  vexed — I  am  easily  vexed,  unfortu- 
nately— that  you  should  think  of  sacrificing 
your  position  here.  It  is  not  much  to  sacrifice, 
certainly,  but  this  is  a  home  which  in  time  you 
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might  have  learned  to  like — whilst  your  father 
may  not  even  be  grateful  for  your  companion- 
ship." 

"  I  hope  he  will." 

"  Still  it  is  your  duty — I  was  wrong,  and 
had  no  right  to  comment  upon  it.  Good 
night." 

"  Good  night,  sir,"  I  replied. 

He  stooped  and  kissed  his  daughter,  and 
walked  away  by  the  garden  path  towards  his 
study. 

"  What  does  he  mean  ?"  said  Ettie  in  an  ex- 
cited whisper.  "  Oh,  you  are  not  going  away 
— it  can't  be  !" 

"  Not  yet  awhile,  Ettie,"  I  answered,  assur- 
ingly ;  "  some  day,  perhaps,  when  my  father 
comes  to  fetch  me." 

"  You  have  a  father — I  did  not  know  that." 

-Yes." 

"  I  hope  he  will  not  come  soon,  dear — I  shall 
be  very  unhappy  when  you  leave  me.  Is  he 
very  far  away? — will  it  take  him  a  long  while 
to  get  here  ?" 

"  Perhaps  it  will." 
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Ettie  would  have  asked  me  a  hundred  ques- 
tions on  the  spot  about  my  parentage,  and  I 
should  have  felt  disposed  to  answer  them — the 
secret  was  so  thinly  veiled — had  I  not  remem- 
bered Abel  Westmair's  protest,  and  had  not  I 
felt  that  Aunt  Jane — how  uncharitable  I  had 
become  about  Aunt  Jane  ! — would  make  capital 
from  it  to  my  disadvantage. 

Herbert  Westmair  came  to  my  rescue  when  I 
was  fencing  with  Ettie,  and  parrying  her  home- 
thrusts. 

"  Ettie,  your  papa  is  very  angry  at  your  stay- 
ing out  so  late,"  he  said,  with  great  alarm  depict- 
ed on  his  countenance. 

Ettie  looked  scared  for  an  instant,  and  then 
kissed  us  both  and  ran  into  the  house.  I  was 
following  her  more  slowly,  when  he  said — 

"  Wait  a  few  moments.  Miss  Kirby,  if  you  will 
so  far  obhge  me." 

I  hesitated  ;  there  was  something  new  in  his 
manner — I  felt  almost  afraid  to  stop. 

"  Your  mother  will  think "  I  stammered 

forth. 

"  Yes,  I  know  she  will — but  never  mind  my 
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mother,"  was  bis  unfilial  response ;  "  she  is 
playing  backgammon  with  grandfather,  and 
can't  get  away  for  the  next  twenty  minutes.  I 
have  fixed  her  beautifully." 

"  I  would  rather  not  stay,"  I  said,  with  some 
little  indignation  in  my  tone  of  voice,  for  his 
explanation  had  implied  a  plot  to  secure  my 
attention,  and  he  had  sent  Ettie  away,  I  was 
sure  now,  with  a  false  statement.  There  was  a 
levity  in  his  last  remark  that  displeased  me  also, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  return  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

"  No,  don't  go — for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  go," 
he  said,  in  a  very  different  tone  of  voice.  *'  I 
leave  here  to-morrow  morning.  This  is  the  last 
time  that  I  shall  see  you." 

Bis  announcement  was  a  surprise,  but  I  was 
all  the  more  anxious  to  get  away  from  him.  He 
had  made  me  very  nervous. 

"  We  can  talk  in  the  drawing-room,  Mr.  West- 
mair,"  I  said,  with  all  the  dignity  that  my 
small  self  could  summon  up  on  an  emergency, 
"  I  do  not  wish  to  remain  here." 

Again  his  voice  changed.     The  agitation  left 
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it,  and  he  was  more  natural,  if  still  in  earnest. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  of  your  father,"  he  said. 

That  was  a  talisman  to  stop  me,  and  I  forgot 
the  delicacy  of  the  position.  I  had  been  afraid 
that,  with  his  characteristic  impulse,  he  was 
going  to  speak  of  himself,  or  of  me,  or — of  both 
of  us! 
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CHAPTER  X. 

HERBERT  WESTMAIR  SPEAKS  OUT. 

A  LTHOUGH  not  distrustful  of  Herbert,  and 
-^  anxious  to  hear  anything  concerning  my 
father  which  should  throw  a  light  upon  his  case, 
and  which  Aunt  Jane  should  not  become  ac- 
quainted with,  I  did  not  quit  the  broad  gravel 
walk  before  the  house,  but  stood  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  open  windows  of  the  drawing-room, 
waiting  for  his  communication.  He  had  made 
one  step  towards  the  lawn,  but  I  had  not  fol- 
lowed him,  and  he  came  back  to  his  old  position, 
and  regarded  me  so  wistfully  that  it  was  in  my 
mind  to  become  afraid  of  him  again.  He  was 
silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  the  rattle,  rattle 
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of  the  dice-box  from  within  the  room  seemed 
like  an  accompaniment  to  my  fitful-beating 
heart. 

"  I  thought  that  I  would  speak  of  your  father 
before  I  left  to-morrow,"  he  stammered  forth  with 
evident  difficulty;  "Abel  has  told  me  of  the 
effort  he  is  making  to  secure  Mr.  Kirby's  liberty." 

"  It  is  his  effort,  then  ?"  I  said. 

"  I  believe  that  he  is  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  matter.  So  he  should — he  locked  him  up, 
when  it  would  have  been  a  greater  act  of  charity 
to  let  him  go." 

I  had  thought  so  before  this,  but  1  did  not 
altogether  admire  Herbert  Westmair's  criticism 
upon  his  uncle's  conduct. 

'*Abel  has  told  m^/'  he  continued,  "that  I 
had  better  not  speak  of  this  to  my  mother — are 
you  of  that  opinion  too  ?" 

"  I  would  prefer  it,  because " 

"  Because  f  he  repeated,  interrogatively,  as  I 
came  to  a  full  stop. 

"  Because  it  is  a  story  that  does  not  concern 
Mrs.  Westmair,"  I  replied  ;  "  I  have  no  hope — 
scarcely  a  desii'e — to  keep  my  sad  story  a  secret, 
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but  I  would  prefer  that  your  raother  did  not 
know  it  yet  awhile." 

"  So  would  I,"  Herbert  replied,  "  for  with  all 
her  virtues — and  she  is  a  good  woman,"  he 
added,  as  if  he  fancied  that  I  had  begun  to  doubt 
it — "  she  lacks  discretion,  and  is  fond  of  impart- 
ing information  to  those  by  whom  she  is  sur- 
rounded." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  in  assent. 

I  had  thought  of  all  that  I  had  heard,  and 
tried  not  to  hear,  concerning  Mrs.  Westmair's 
opinion  of  myself,  and  it  had  given  a  peculiar 
tone  to  my  voice  which  I  had  not  intended,  and 
which  struck  him  at  once,  being  a  shrewd  man 
in  many  respects,  if  lacking  in  that  business 
shrewdness  which  had  paade  his  uncle's  for- 
tune. 

"  You  do  not  like  my  mother  ?"  he  said,  in  a 
lower  tone. 

"  I  am  afraid,  on  the  contrary,  that  your 
mother  does  not  like  me,"  I  answered,  thus  ap- 
pealed to. 

"You  are  mistaken — I  assure  you  that  you 
are  mistaken,"  he  said,  with  evident  warmth ; 
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"  pray  do  not  think  that,  Miss  Kirby.  My  mother 
is  a  woman  hard  to  impress,  she  is  singular  in 
her  ways,  and  irritable,  and  disposed  at  times 
to  judge  too  hastily,  and  to  be  impressed  by  her 
own  hasty  judgment ;  possibly  she  is  at  times  a 
trifle  suspicious,  but  that  she  will  learn  to 
love  you  very  much,  to  be,  I  hope,  one  of  your 
best  and  closest  friends,  I  am  as  certain  as  that 
I  am  standing  here.'" 

I  did  not  believe  him,  though  he  might  have 
beHeved  a  portion  of  his  own  statement,  being 
of  a  sanguine  disposition,  and  a  man  who  was 
naturally  affectionate.  His  mother  would  never 
learn  to  love  one  who  was  naturally  sly ;  she 
would  be  fluttering  from  that  drawing-room 
window  presently  to  discomfit  me,  uoless  she 
imagined  that  I  had  gone  into  the  house  after 
Ettie. 

•'  I  am  afraid  that  that  is  a  highly-coloured 
picture  of  Mrs.  Westmair's  future  relationship 
with  me,"  I  said. 

"  She  was  a  little  put  out  last  night — ah  !  you 
know  that?" 

'•  Yes." 
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"  Old  Mr.  Westmair  gave  you  a  paper,  and 
she  saw  it  f 

"  Yes." 

"  It  was  not  an  offer  of  marriage,  I  hope,"  he 
said,  with  his  lightness  of  demeanour  coming  to 
the  foreground  again. 

"No.  It  was  a  cheque. for  eight  hundred 
pounds,  the  sum  of  which  my  father  robbed  the 
firm,"  I  answered. 

"Was  it?  Great  heaven!  What  did  he 
mean  by  that  ?" 

There  was  no  further  levity  in  his  manner  ; 
he  pushed  his  hair  bolt  upright  by  running  his 
hands  hastily  through  it,  and  He  stared  hard  at 
the  gravel,  as  at  an  intricate  and  interesting 
problem  drawn  out  there. 

"  There  were  no  effects  at  the  banker's,  your 
uncle  said — indeed,  there  was  no  banker,"  I  said 
demurely ;  "  but  the  intention  was  none  the  less 
kind  on  the  part  of  your  grandfather.  He  did 
not  mean  it  for  a  practical  joke." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that,"  said  Herbert,  confidently, 
"  and  I  am  sure  that  that  old  chap  knows  some- 
thing or  other   about  this  matter   which — oh  ! 
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that's  all  nonsense  too ;  that's  the  romantic 
idea,  Miss  Kirby,  with  which  you  first  began 
your  second  life  in  London,  is'it  not?" 

"  Romantic  !"  I  said  bitterly. 

"Pray  don't  mind  me.  I  have  a  habit  of 
bungling,  and  I  forgot  yofir  trouble.  And  this 
is  a  trouble." 

"  Ay,  it  is,"  I  answered  sadly  ;  "  what  more 
have  you  to  tell  me  about  it  ?" 

He  ran  his  hands  through  his  hair  again,  as 
if  his  ideas  were  somewhere  amongst  it,  and 
difficult  to  get  at. 

"  Oh — your  father — let  me  see,"  he  said  hur- 
riedly ;  "  yes,  yes — I  know  that  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  him.     Don't  go." 

I  was  half  disposed  to  suspect  him  of  having 
invented  an  excuse  to  detain  me,  and  had 
made  a  half  movement  towards  the  house.  I 
stopped  at  his  appeal. 

"  I  wish  to  learn,  of  course,  your — your  future 
plans  with  reference  to  this  father,"  he  said  ; 
"  he  comes  out  of  prison  with  no  funds,  except 
some  miserable  gratuity  money.  What  is  he 
going  to  do  ?" 
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''  To  live  with  me." 

"  With  you  !"  he  cried ;  "  impossible  !'* 

"  I  hope  not." 

"  He  will  go  abroad.  That  is  the  best  place 
for  him  now." 

"  Then  I  will  go  with  him,  if  he  will  have 
me." 

"  You  forget  that " 

He  stopped,  and  I  added — 

"That  I  shall  be  as  poor  as  himself.  Yes, 
that  is  a  thought  which  has  recently  come  to  me 
— your  uncle  told  me  of  that — and  I  cannot 
master  it.  But  you  forget,  Mr.  Westmair,  that 
he  is  coming  out  to  die." 

"  Not  so  bad  as  that,  perhaps.  Away  from 
prison  air,  he  may  recover." 

"  Would  they  set  him  free  before  his  time  if 
they  were  not  certain  of  his  death  f  I  cried. 

*'  Doctors  make  mistakes.  They  may  want 
an  excuse  to  be  charitable  to  this  man." 

This  was  not  wise  reasoning  on  the  part  of 
Herbert,  but  I  was  glad  to  listen  to  it.  His 
assurances  seemed  in  theit  way  to  comfort  me  a 
little,  and  I  had  a  hope  that,  though  the  prison 
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might  kill  Jonathan  Kirby,  liberty  might  bring 
him  strength  again. 

"  I  would  not  advise  you  to  leave  Broom- 
field,  even  if  Abel  is  successful  enough  to  pro- 
cure your  father's  liberty,"  Herbert  continued ; 
"here  you  can  be  of  greater  benefit  to  your 
father.  Has  he  not  another  daughter?  What  has 
become  of  her?     Cannot  she  take  care  of  him?" 

"  She  will  be  married  and  away." 

*'  I  did  not  know  that.  Well,  then,  her  hus- 
band might.  Oh  !  Miss  Kirby,"  he  cried  pas- 
sionately, "you  must  not  devote  your  life  to 
your  father.  He  is  not  deserving  of  the  sacri- 
fice— he  is  not,  indeed.  You  are  mistaken  in 
him  altogether.     He  is  altogether  bad." 

"  Mr.  Westmair,  how  dare  you  tell  me  this  ?" 
I  cried  indignantly. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  cried,  *'  I  don't  know  what 
I  am  saying — I  am  confused — but  I  cannot  bear 
the  idea  of  your  leaving  here.  Your  father  is  a 
mystery,  and  your  life  is  too  pure  and  good  to 
be  devoted  to  his.  You  are  so  different,  so 
very  difierent,  from  every  woman  I  have  ever 
seen.     I  should  like  your  life  to  be  as  bright  as 
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it  deserves  to  be.  I  would  give  worlds  to  make 
it  so  myself.     Oh,  Faith,  I  love  you  !" 

I  had  begun  to  escape  from  him  before  this 
torrent  of  words  had  wholly  left  his  lips.  I 
was  scared,  and  like  a  woman  in  a  dream.  I 
had  half  suspected  it,  and  then  laughed  at  it, 
and  then  cried  over  it  ;  it  had  seemed  just  pos- 
sible, and  then  impossible.  My  only  wish 
seemed  now  to  get  away  from  him,  and  shut 
my  ears  against  his  premature  avowal.  He 
was  determined  that  I  should  know  all  the 
truth  before  I  left  him  ;  he  stood  in  my  way  and 
balked  my  progress ;  he  tried  to  seize  me  by 
the  wrists  and  compel  me  to  listen  to  him  ;  he 
was  excited,  and  his  voice  trembled.  I  could 
not  escape  him,  and  I  took  refuge  in  a  woman's 
weakness,  or  her  strength — her  tears. 

"  Oh  !  why  have  you  told  me  this — how  could 
you  do  so  ?"  I  murmured  reproachfully  ;  "  it  is 
an  insult." 

"  No — no — for  mercy's  sake,  don't  say  that," 
he  urged,  "  don't  crush  me  utterly — don't  make 
me  wholly  bad  in  my  despair." 

"  I  have  no  power  to  make  you  anything  but 
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what  you  are — a  very  weak  and  thoughtless 
man,"  I  replied,  recovering  myself  a  little, 
dashing  my  tears  away,  and  stepping  back  to 
my  dignity — '*  I  who  am  almost  a  stranger  to 


you 

"Nor 

"  One  whom  you  have  only  seen  a  few  weeks 
— whom  you  might  have  spared,  considering 
her  troubles,  which  were  deserving  of  your  sym- 
pathy— who  is  a  dependent  here,  with  a  father 
in  prison — who " 

"  Faith,"  he  said  earnestly,  '*  my  only  answer 
is  that  I  am  going  away  to-morrow ! — I  am 
going  to  lose  you  whom  I  have  met  every  day, 
and  whom  1  love  very  dearly.  I  can't  help  it — 
I  can't  help  telling  you  so,  when  I  feel  that  I 
may  come  back  at  any  moment  and  find  you 
gone.  You  have  spoken  of  a  resolution  that 
will  leave  you  defenceless — and  I  could  protect 
you,  work  for  you,  and  offer  you,  along  with  a 
poor  man's  home,  a  true  man's  devotion.  It 
has  not  taken  me  long  to  know  your  worth — 
and  you  in  time  might  come  to  see  that  I  am 
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not  wholly  undeserving  of  you.  Let  me  have 
time  to  win  you — oh  I  give  me  one  hope  if  you 
can." 

Herbert  Westmair  was  in  earnest ;  he  would 
have  gone  down  on  his  knees  if  I  had  allowed 
him — if  I  had  not  by  my  gestures,  by  a  half- 
wail  of  protest,  let  him  see  that  that  would 
have  been  unbearable.  I  was  not  angry — only 
excited,  anxious  to  get  away,  and  not  commit 
myself  by  a  rash  word  to  his  attentions.  I  was 
young,  inexperienced,  and  his  hot  love  fright- 
ened me.  I  had  respected  him  as  his  uncle's 
guest — I  did  not  hate  him  then,  but  I  would 
have  been  very  glad  to  get  away. 

"I  cannot  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Westmair — 
you  will  let  me  go,  please — I  am  very  un- 
happy." 

"  Tell  me  that  you  are  not  offended  with  me, 
then?" 

"  No — I  am  not  offended." 

"  And  if  I  come  again  that  this  rash  avowal 
will  make  no  difference  between  us  f 

"  I  will  try  to  forget  it." 
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"  And  let  me  be  your  friend  still — as  I  have 
been?" 

"  Yes— yes " 

"  Faith,"  he  said  in  a  deep  voice,  "  I  pray  that 
this  is  hope  for  me." 

He  stood  no  longer  in  my  path,  and  I  went 
away  from  him,  knowing  that  he  followed  me 
with  anxious  eyes,  and  feeling  already  not  so 
unhappy  as  I  had  told  him  that  I  was.  Yes — it 
was  very  like  a  dream,  with  more  strength  in  its 
bewilderment  than  appertains  to  dreamland, 
and  with  strange  and  fitful  singings  at  my 
brain  to  match  the  double-quick  time  of  my 
pulsations.  I  passed  through  the  drawing- 
room  in  haste  ;  Mrs.  Westmair — his  mother  I — 
looked  up  keenly  from  the  backgammon  board, 
and  then  resumed  her  game ;  and  the  old  gen- 
tleman nodded  his  head,  said  "  Good  night,  my 
dear,"  and  dropped  his  dice  under  the  table. 

I  was  glad  to  get  to  my  room,  lock  the  door, 
bury  my  head  in  the  bed-clothes,  and  think  of 
it  all — feeling  miserable  and  happy  by  turns — 
wondering  how  it  had  begun  and  how  it  would 
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end — and  hearing  ever  the  deep  tones  of  his 
voice — the  words  of  his  passion — as  I  had  heard 
them  in  the  garden  a  little  while  ago. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


THE  NEXT    MORXIXG. 


TT  was  a  sleepless  night  that  I  spent  in  my 
-^  room  ;  there  was  no  getting  away  from  my 
romance.  I  could  not  realize  the  extent  or 
depth  of  Herbert  Westmair's  love  for  me.  I  was 
inclined  to  disbelieve  it,  to  set  it  down  as  the 
impulse  of  a  sanguine  nature,  as  the  folly, 
weakness,  passion  of  a  moment,  anything  but 
the  sober  affection  of  a  life.  If  it  were  ever  my 
good  fortune  to  be  loved  for  myself,  I  had 
thought  of  a  very  matter-of-fact  courtship,  that 
should  proceed  step  by  step  in  orthodox  fashion, 
until  he  and  1 — what  he  would  be  like,  I  had 
often  speculated  upon  also ! — understood  each 
others   mind,   and   could  make  no  mistake  in 
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trusting  in  each  other  for  all  time.  But  to  be 
dashed  at  in  a  few  weeks,  and  to  be  told  by 
some  one  whom  it  was  impossible  to  under- 
stand, whose  manner  one  might  have  liked  a 
little,  whose  small  attentions  were  not  unplea- 
sant to  receive,  and  in  whom  one  might  have 
even  felt  an  interest,  that  I  was  loved,  was 
immensely  confusing  to  my  theory  of  what 
this  passion  should  resemble.  I  had  been  angry 
in  the  garden — whirled  out  of  my  quietude  and 
passiveness  by  the  torrent — but  I  was  not  angry 
in  my  own  room,  when  I  endeavoured  to  recol- 
lect all  that  I  had  said,  and  all  that  he  had  said  ! 
I  knew  that  he  had  been  indiscreet  and  foolish  ; 
I  was  certain  that  he  had  not  had  time  to 
estimate  the  depth  of  his  own  feelings;  I 
thought  that  he  might  be  the  victim  of  a  fancy, 
born  of  his  forced  idleness — as  men  and  women 
do  fall  victims  sometimes — and  I  wished  that 
he  had  gone  away  without  his  premature 
avowal. 

Still,  the  avowal  being  made,  I  was  hardly 
offended  with  him,  upon  mature  consideration  ! 
I  had  been  taken  off  my  guard,  and  had  I  had 
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time  to  prepare  myself,  I  should  have  received 
his  offer  with  a  greater  degree  of  calmness.  1 
was  disposed  to  believe  that  I  had  acted,  as  we 
girls  say,  like  a  silly.  I  was  more  inclined  to 
be  offended  with  myself  now,  for  my  unladylike 
want  of  self-possession  at  a  crisis  when  young 
ladies  of  to7i  know  so  well  how  to  behave  them- 
selves. Certainly,  I  could  not  have  referred 
him  to  my  mother,  or  father,  or  sister,  for  a  clear 
statement  of  his  intentions,  and  the  exact 
amount  of  his  annual  income ;  my  mother  was 
dead,  my  father  was  in  gaol,  and  my  sister 
might  be  in  the  provinces  with  a  comic  hus- 
band ;  Herbert  Westmair's  intentions  I  had  com- 
prehended for  myself,  and  the  amount  of  his 
income  I  did  not  care  about — I  hope  he  did  not 
think  that  I  had  refused  him  because  he  was 
poor.  This  last  thought  was  a  trouble  to  me 
till  the  morning ;  I  should  have  been  sorry  if 
that  impression  had  been  conveyed  to  his  mind, 
and  after  all — had  I  refused  him  ?  He  had 
spoken  of  hope  in  quitting  me  last  night, 
because  I  had  half  promised  to  forget  his  impru- 
dence, as  if  that  were  possible,  or  as  if  it  were 
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not  going  to  be  one   of  the  most   memorable 
incidents  of  my  life  for  ever  afterwards  ! 

I  did  not  sleep  that  night — in  the  early  morn- 
ing I  dozed  a  little,  but  woke  up  before  my 
time,  and  dressed  myself,  and  sat  at  my  open 
window,  dreaming  in  the  early  day.  I  did  not 
venture  into  the  garden,  I  did  not  go  down- 
stairs ;  I  was  nervous  and  proud.  When  I  heard 
a  footstep  below  me  on  the  gravel,  I  darted 
hastily  from  the  window,  lest  he  should  think — 
as  if  he  would  think  thus  unworthily ! — that  I 
was  looking  out  for  him;  but  it  was  only 
Grandfather  Westmair  toddling  about  with  a 
garden-pot  in  search  of  snails,  and  my  new- 
found lover  kept  to  his  apartment,  after  my  own 
fashion.  A  strange  fear  that  he  had  gone 
seized  me  half  an  hour^before  breakfast — that  he 
had  packed  up  and  left  for  London  last  night — 
and  the  sudden  heart-sinking  which  followed 
that  idea  was  the  first  ominous  symptom  which 
surprised  me.  This  was  unaccountable — why 
should  I  wish  to  see  him  again,  when  I  had  been 
frightened  of  him  last  night,  and  had  resented 
emphatically   his   rash   precipitation  ?     I  could 
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not  solve  that  riddle  for  myself;  I  framed  an 
answer  to  it,  but  it  was  not  very  self-assuring. 

When  I  went  downstairs  to  the  breakfast- 
room,  I  found  xA.unt  Jane  ensconced  in  an 
easy-chair  by  the  open  window,  a  woman  on 
guard  against  contingencies.  I  was  glad  that 
I  had  not  entered  an  appearance  earlier.  I  felt 
that  his  mother  knew  everything,  by  the  watch- 
ful attitude  which  she  had  already  assumed.  I 
had  no  wish  that  his  mother  should  be  kept  in 
the  dark  concerning  last  night's  madness — it 
was  a  relief  to  read  the  story  on  her  face. 

"  You  are  late,  Miss  Kirby,"  she  said,  with  so 
gracious  a  smile  that  I  felt  on  guard  myself, 
and  at  once. 

"  It  is  about  the  usual  hour,  I  think,"  I 
answered.  ^' 

"Mr.  Abel  has  been  in  the  garden  with  his 
daughter  these  last  five  minutes,"  she  said,  "  and 
Herbert  is — I  don't  know  where  Herbert  is,  I  am 
sure.  Have  you  seen  him  this  morning.  Miss 
Kirby?" 

**  No,  madam,"  I  answered  sharply — with  my 
usual  pertness,  it  is  possible  that  Mrs.  Westmair 
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thought — but  there  was  an  insinuation  conceal- 
ed in  her  inquiry,  and  it  disturbed  me.  She 
smiled  again  at  me,  however ;  she  w^as  evidently 
relieved  by  my  response.  She  dashed  into 
the  one  subject  of  the  day  with  charming  frank- 
ness. 

"  Miss  Kirby,  I  should  be  acting  a  very  false 
part  towards  you  if  I  were  to  profess  to  be 
ignorant  of  all  that  passed  last  night  between 
you  and  my  son,"  she  said ;  "  I  am  glad  to  learn 
from  his  own  lips  that  you  have  acted  in  a 
sensible  and  becoming  manner." 

I  was  far  from  certain  that  I  had  done  so,  but 
I  bowed  to  the  compliment. 

"  I  told  him  yesterday  morning  that  he  was 
proceeding  most  unwisely — he  is  always  im- 
petuous and  weak,  poor  Herbert — and  we  had  a 
few  words  together  in  consequence,"  she  said, 
with  a  deep  sigh.  "I  washed  him  to  leave  at 
once ;  I  said  it  was  his  duty  ;  but  though  he  con- 
sented to  take  a  mother's  advice,  and  quit  this 
place,  he  insisted  upon  addressing  you,  and 
judging  for  himself  if  he  or  I  were  right  in  our 
ideas    concerning    you.     And,   my    dear    Miss 

VOL.  II.  P 
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Kirby,"  taking  my  hand  in  hers,  "  it  is  an  inex- 
pressible satisfaction  to  a  mother's  heart  to  dis- 
cover that  you  have  made  no  effort,  as  a  design- 
ing young  woman  might  have  done,  to  entangle 
mj"  son  in  an  engagement  which  could  only  have 
ended  miserably  for  both." 

"  I  have  certainly  made  no  effort  to  entangle 
him,"  I  murmured. 

'^  Herbert  is  not  strong,  or  prudent,  or  wise — 
if  he  had  been,  he  would  have  occupied  a  very 
different  position  at  this  time — and  you  have 
seen  liow  his  impulses  are  calculated  to  deceive 
himself  and  others,"  she  continued.  "  The  foolish 
fellow  will  be  better  away  ;  he  will  be  his  old 
self  in  a  few  days,  and  laugh  mth  you  and  me 
at  all  this  nonsense." 

I  did  not  answer — I  drew  my  hand  slowly 
away  from  her  pressure — I  felt  that  Mrs.  West- 
mair  was  false  in  her  frankness,  and  that  her 
friendliness  eould  not  deceive  me.  I  knew  that 
she  had  never  liked  me,  or  my  coming  to  Broom- 
field,  and  I  was  not  deceived  by  her  encomiums 
on  my  conduct. 

I  sat  down,  and   passed   my  hand  over  my 
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forehead  wearily.  I  was  feeliug  faint  from  un- 
rest. 

"It  is  very  hot  this  morning,"  I  said  slowly. 

"  I  have  not  remarked  it,"  Mrs.  Westmair  re- 
sponded ;  "  1 — here,  don't  make  a  scene  to  begin 
with,  child,  and  upset  my  boy  over  again,"  she 
cried,  in  her  natural  tone  ;  "  take  some  water — 
drink  this." 

I  must  have  nearly  closed  my  eyes,  I  imagine, 
for  Mrs.  Westmair,  bending  over  me  with  a  glass 
of  water  to  my  lips,  became  a  faint  surprise  to 
me.  Whilst  I  was  drinking  the  water,  Herbert 
and  Abel  Westmair  came  in  together  from  the 
garden,  Herbert  with  his  arm  linked  in  that  of 
his  uncle,  till  he  saw  me,  when  he  withdrew  it 
precipitately,  and  made  a  step  or  two  in  my 
direction. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  he  cried  fiercely,  "  has 
she  been  ill? — have  you " 

"  Miss  Kirby  was  complaining  of  the  heat, 
that's  all,"  said  Mrs.  Westmair. 

"  I  am  better  now,"  I  said. 

''  I  think  if  you  were  to  breakfast  with  Ettie 
in  your  room,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.   Westmair, 

p  2 
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suggestively,  "  you  would  be  all  the  better  for 
the  studies  presently." 

"  Thank  you,  I  am  very  well  now,"  I  answer- 
ed quite  briskly  in  reply. 

"  Ettie  will  breakfast  here,"  Mr.  Abel  West- 
mair  said  decisively ;  "  and  Miss  Kirby  also,  I 
hope,"  he  added  less  sternly,  as  if  he  were  afraid 
that  I  should  take  his  words  as  a  hint  to  myself 
not  to  interfere. 

Ettie  joined  us,  and  the  dull  breakfast-hour 
passed  away.  I  was  in  an  awkward  position, 
but  the  presence  of  my  pupil  was  a  strength  and 
a  relief.  The  man  who  had  made  love  to  me  last 
night  was  tolerably  rational  in  the  morning,  but 
once  or  twice  I  knew  that  his  gaze  was  directed 
towards  me  thoughtfully,  and  with  a  wistfulness 
that  made  my  heart  thrill  strangely.  I  did  not 
meet  his  gaze — I  was  afraid — but  when  he  spoke 
to  me,  as  he  did  at  times,  I  answered  him 
in  my  usual  way.  His  mother  was  uneasy,  and 
troubled  with  a  little  cough,  which  rendered  me 
uneasy  also ;  and  Mr.  Westmair  read  his  news- 
paper at  breakfast  time,  and  answered  Ettie's 
questions   in    monosyllables.      He  seemed  also 
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to  be  different  iii  his  manner,  and  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  news  which  in  some  fashion  or  other  had 
reached  his  ears.  Herbert  had  made  a  clean 
breast  of  it  all  round,  I  fancied,  and  such  rapid 
and  spasmodic  love-making  under  his  own  roof 
had  naturally  shocked  the  uncle.  Mr.  Westmair, 
I  thought,  already  held  me  blameless,  but  I  was 
vexed  at  the  general  knowledge  which  every- 
body seemed  to  possess  of  the  story.  Grand- 
father Westmair,  in  the  easy-chair  by  the  fire- 
place, was  the  only  one  who  seemed  not  to  sus- 
pect anything  ;  but  then  he  was  full  of  surprises, 
and  would  be  down  upon  me  presently,  perhaps. 

As  for  Ettie,  she  was  thoughtful ;  the  depart- 
ure of  Herbert  before  the  week  had  expired  in 
which  he  had  promised  to  remain  did  not  raise 
in  her  any  protest  against  his  breach  of  faith, 
and  this  was  ominous. 

Abel  Westmair  set  aside  his  newspaper  and 
looked  at  his  watch. 

"You  have  not  a  great  while  to  catch  the 
train,  Herbert.'' 

"1  am  quite  ready,  Abe,"  he  answered. 

He  rose  with  alaciity,  stamped   his  feet   as 
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though  they  were  cold,  buttoned  his  coat  v^ry 
carefully,  looking  at  me — I  am  sure  it  was  at  me 
^ — meanwhile. 

"  Is  your  trunk  in  the  carriage,  Herbert  ?" 
asked  his  mother. 

"  It  has  been  sent  down  by  the  groom.  I  am 
going  to  walk  this  morning  to  the  station." 

"Don't  overheat  yourself,  my  dear." 

"  I  will  take  every  possible  care  of  myself, 
mother,"  he  said  as  he  kissed  her  and  wished 
her  good-bye. 

"  I  shall  come  and  see  that  you  are  comfort- 
able in  Cecil  Street  one  day  next  week,"  his 
mother  said;  "I  shall  call  very  often — every 
time  that  I  am  in  town,  Herbert." 

"Thank you,"  he  said,  not  altogether  gratefully 
— that  is  to  say,  with  no  violent  outburst  of 
gratitude  at  the  offer ;  "  but " 

He  paused  and  went  on  again — 

"  But  I  shall  run  down  once  a  week  or  so  to 
see  you." 

"  Herbert  I"  said  his  mother,  in  a  half-whisper 
of  surprise. 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  shall,"  he  said  hesitatingly — 
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'  I  know  that  I  shall,"  he  added  more  firmly, 
"  unless  I  find  that  Abel,  or  anybody  else,  does 
not  want  to  see  me  ;  then  presto,  exit  Herbert 
to  slow  music.  You  will  tell  me  when  I  am  in 
the  way,  Abe.  You  were  never  afraid  of  the 
truth." 

"  You  are  welcome  here  at  any  time,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Thank  you.  Good-bye,  Miss  Kirby,"  he  said, 
turning  to  me  at  last,  and  before  this  attentive 
audience  I  felt  confused  again.  "  I  hope  that 
you  will  not  tell  me  that  I  am  in  the  way  either," 
he  added,  in  so  low  a  tone  that  only  I  could  hear 
his  words,  although  his  mother  tried  very  hard 
to  do  so. 

My  hand  was  in  his,  and  it  began  to  tremble 
with  his  own. 

"  Good-bye,  Mr.  Westmair,"  I  could  only  say 
then. 

He  looked  round  at  Abel,  who,  to  my  aston- 
ishment— I  could  have  scarcely  believed  it  of  him 
— took  his  sister-in-law  by  the  arm  and  walked 
her  through  the  open  window  into  the  garden. 

"  One  moment,   Jane,"  he  said  ;   "  I  wish  to 
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ask  you  a  question   before  Herbert  leaves  us." 

Mrs.  Westmair  was  disconcerted  by  this  step, 
but  when  they  were  in  the  garden  together,  her 
hands  were  suddenly  raised  in  surprise,  and  then 
placed  in  those  of  Abel,  as  if  in  gratitude.  AVhat 
could  that  mean  ?  I  wondered,  even  before  Her- 
bert's voice  recalled  me  to  myself. 

"  You  will  not  be  sorry  if  I  come  again — 
sometimes  ?"  he  said,  now  that  the  coast  was 
clear,  and  Ettie,  with  becoming  delicacy,  had 
crossed  to  the  side  of  her  grandfather. 

"  Why  should  I  be  sorry,  unless " 

"  Unless  I  pain  you  again  by  my  rash  con- 
duct," he  added ;  "  oh !  say  that  you  forgive 
me!" 

"  I — I  don't  know  that  I  have  anything  to 
forgive,"  I  stammered  forth,  conscious  that  I 
was  growing  very  red  ;  "  if  I  have,  it  is  for- 
given." 

"  And  I  may  come,  then  ?" 

"  How  can  I  hinder  you  ?" 

"  By  a  word — a  look,"  he  replied.  "  Oh  ! 
Miss  Faith,  I  was  rash  last  night ;  but  I  was  go- 
ing away,  and  it  was  like  losing  you  for  ever. 
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unless  I  spoke  out  before  I  went.  Xow,  1  will 
be  silent  for  twelve  months,  and  then  go  away 
for  good  if  you  have  not  learned  to  think  better 
of  me  by  that  time.  Good-bye — God  bless 
you !" 

He  shook  me  by  the  hands,  and  then  passed 
out  of  the  room.  I  could  not  reason  with  him 
upon  the  difference  that  there  would  ever  be  in 
our  positions — the  shadow  of  my  past  was  not 
concealed  from  him,  and  what  was  he  to  me 
yet  ? — what  could  he  ever  be  ?  I  was  less  angry 
that  morning,  but  less  firm ;  I  did  not  feel  sorry 
that  this  man  had  learned  to  love  me  in  three 
weeks — 1  felt  almost  glad  that  we  had  not 
quarrelled,  and  that  he  would  come  again  to 
Broomfield. 

When  I  heard  the  door  in  the  hall  close 
behind  him,  I  was  sure  that  I  was  one  friend 
the  less  in  my  new  home — and  I  had  had  never 
many  friends  to  boast  of. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


ABEL  ACTS  AS  GUARDIAN. 


T  SHOULD  have  been  glad  to  escape  to  my 
-■"  room  for  another  long  think,  had  my  duties 
allowed  me — had  not  Mrs.  Westmair  returned 
to  focus  me  through  her  gold-mounted  double 
eye-glass,  and  Ettie  not  been  clinging  to  my 
skirts.  In  the  garden,  but  beneath  the  veran- 
dah, looking  in  at  me,  stood  Abel  Westmair 
also,  black-haired  and  lemon-skinned  in  the 
sun. 

"Miss  Kirby,  may  I  trouble  you  for  a  few 
moments?"  he  said,  politely  ;  and  though  I  felt 
that  here  was  a  continuation  of  the  subject 
which  his  sister-in-law  had  left  unfinished,  there 
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was  nothing  left  me  but  obedience.  I  was  per- 
fectly certain  that  I  could  not  be  lectured  by 
Abel  Westmair,  however,  as  I  had  been  by 
Herbert's  mother,  and  that,  if  he  put  a  false  con- 
struction on  my  conduct,  I  should  give  warning 
and  depart.  Perhaps  he  was  going  to  give  me 
warning,  I  thought,  when  I  was  in  the  garden, 
and  he  was  looking  with  grave  intentness  at 
me. 

No  one  attempted  to  join  us;  Aunt  Jane 
stood  at  the  window  and  watched  us  cross  the 
lawn,  and  Ettie  called  after  me  that  I  should 
find  her  in  my  room  when  I  returned.  We 
walked  away  together,  and  I  thought  how  odd 
it  was. 

"  Miss  Kirby,"  he  said,  in  his  usual  decisive — 
even  methodical  way,  '*  my  nephew  has  informed 
me  of  his  proposal  to  you  last  evening,  and,  as 
all  within  this  establishment  are  more  or  less 
under  my  protection,  I  am  about  to  take  the 
liberty  of  addressing  a  few  words  to  you  upon 
the  subject." 

"  It  is  a  subject  hardly  worth  discussion,  Mr. 
Westmair." 
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"  Herbert  was  anxious  that  I  should  know 
the  position  of  affairs  ;  he  has  not  the  desire 
to  keep  this  a  secret,  and  he  told  me  frankly 
this  morning  that  he  had  proposed  to  you,  and 
wounded  your  feelings  by  his  premature  de- 
claration." 

*'  Why  should  we  speak  of  this  f '  I  asked, 
resisting  still. 

"  Why  should  we  not  ?"  he  rejoined  ;  "  it  is 
my  business  to  think  of  you,  whilst  you  are 
here.  Herbert  is  my  nephew;  he  has  acted 
with  great  indiscretion  ;  if  he  has  not  apologised 
for  himself  this  morning,  I  will  do  so  for  him." 

"  He  has  apologised,"  I  said,  slowly. 

"  That  was  like  a  gentleman — and  Herbert, 
with  all  his  faults  aYid  failings,  is  a  gentleman," 
he  said. 

I  inclined  my  head  in  assent. 

"  Acting  rashly,  as  he  often  does,  he  may  have 
given  you  a  wrong  estimate  of  his  character, 
which  is,  at  least,  frank  and  honest.  He  and  I 
do  not  agree,"  he  added,  thoughtfully  ;  "  had  he 
been  less  excitable — more  reticent,  his  position 
would  have  been  very  different  from  what  it  is; 
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he  would  have  been  my  partoer  in,  and  my  suc- 
cessor to,  this  hateful  business." 

I  was  surprised  at  the  emphasis  with  which 
he  spoke,  and  he  read  my  surprise  with  his 
usual  quick  observation. 

"  It  is  a  business  that  I  do  not  like — it  has 
made  my  fortune,  and  killed  every  hope  of  fame 
I  ever  had,"  he  said.  "  I  wished  to  compose 
poetry,  and  Fate  made  me  compound  polish — on 
the  sly,  locked  up  in  the  master's  shed  once  a 
fortnight,  to  add  the  final  touch  to  the  recipe 
which  my  father  discovered  when  he  was  a 
young  man.  This  is  locking-up  day,"  he  add- 
ed, with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  "  and  I  stay 
here  to  mix  my  mystery,  as  Hecate  mixed  her 
broth." 

I  was  glad  that  he  had  wandered  from  the 
subject  of  Herbert,  though  his  confidence  in  me 
was  startling.  I  had  no  idea  that  he  was  a  dis- 
satisfied or  an  ambitious  man  until  that  morn- 
ing— that  riches  had  not  brought  him  content, 
and  that  he  almost  despised  the  means  which 
had  made  him  what  he  was.  I  had  no  idea 
that  all  this  explanation  was  leading  up  to  the 
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one  theme  of  Herbert  Westmair  again,  until  he 
continued  his  discourse. 

"  I  thought  that  I  would  tell  you  this,  Miss 
Kirby,  "  he  said,  "  because  Herbert's  present 
position  in  the  world — though  you  are  not  a 
young  woman  of  much  worldly  calculation,  I 
know  already — may  have  prejudiced  that  suit 
which  he  was  rash  enough  to  urge  ;  because  you 
may  have  misjudged  my  nephew,  and  not  given 
him  credit  for  that  good  feeling  which  at  least 
exists  in  his  heart ;  because  he  will  be  my  part- 
ner when  he  marries.  I  have  broken  the  news 
to  his  mother  this  morning,  and  she  is  very 
grateful." 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  afford  my  readers 
an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  Abel  offered  me 
this  explanation.  It  was  slowly  delivered, 
without  a  rise  or  fall  in  his  voice — with  an  utter 
listlessness,  I  should  have  thought,  had  it  not 
been  for  his  dark  eyes,  which  were  never  taken 
from  my  face,  as  if  the  full  extent  of  the 
effect  of  the  news  upon  me  were  worth  his 
studying. 

"  I  have  not  thought  of  Mr.  Herbert  West- 
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mair's   position,"  I  said,  as  slowly  as  himself. 

''It  will  be  a  good  one  in  its  way,"  he  re- 
plied, "  and  with  more  responsibility  upon  his 
shoulders,  there  will  come  more  stability,  I 
hope.  Not  that  I  mean,"  he  said  more  hastily, 
"  that  Herbert  is  a  reckless  man,  but  he  laughs 
at  life's  duties,  jests  at  matters  which  should  be 
seriously  considered,  and  acts  impulsively." 

"  Yes,  he  acts  impulsively,"  I  murmured. 

"  But  he  is  a  truthful  man,"  said  Abel,  "  and 
as  you  learn  to  know  him  better,  so,  Miss  Kirby, 
will  you  esteem  the  natural  unselfishness  of  his 
character.  There!"  he  said,  with  a  strange 
sigh  of  relief,  "  will  he  ever  say  after  this  that  I 
have  not  stood  his  friend  f.' 

"  You  are  his  best  friend,  Mr.  Westmair,"  I 
said. 

"  And  he  is  his  own  enemy  a  little — nobody 
else's  ;  but,"  he  added,  "  always  believe  with  me. 
Miss  Kirby,  that  Herbert  Westmair  is  to  be 
trusted,  although,  like  most  sanguine  natures, 
he  passes  over  now^  and  then  to  the  darkest 
side,  and  gives  way  too  easily.  He  tells  me 
that  he  has  lost  yon  by  his  rashness." 
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"  He  had  no  right  to  thiuk  of  me,'^  I  said  eva- 
sively ;  "  his  pride  should  have  reminded  him 
that  my  father  has  been  very  weak,  very  sinful, 
and  that  I  must  always  share  the  shame  of  it." 

"  1  think  that  we  have  argued  that  question 
before,"  said  Abel,  drily  ;  "  it  is  a  morbid  esti- 
mation of  your  position,  which  you  have,  no 
right  to  consider  in  this  case — or  in  any 
case." 

\'  In  this  case,  I  did  not  think  of  it,"  I  an- 
swered. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  he  said,  his  features  not 
betraying  any  great  amount  of  gladness,  how- 
ever ;  "  your  father's  faults  are  not  of  your 
knowledge.  You  will  make  Herbert  a  good 
wife." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  marry  Herbert,"  I  said, 
rebelliously  ;  "  pray  do  not  credit  me  with  any 
such  intention.  I  can't  speak  of  this — I  don't 
want  to  speak  of  this  again." 

He  looked  steadfastly  at  me,  as  though  my 
manner  puzzled  him,  before  he  said, 

''  We  will  dismiss  the  subject.  I  thought  that 
I  would  let  you  know  that  Herbert  has  made 
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no  secret  of  this,  and  that  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned— so  far  as  his  mother  is  concerned,  when 
she  has  had  a  little  time  to  reflect  upon  the 
matter — there  will  be  no  opposition  to  an  en- 
gagement which,  in  good  time,  you  and  he  may 
feel  disposed  to  form.  I  have  spoken  all  that 
is  on  my  mind — as  a  father,  a  brother,  or  a 
guardian  might  have  done — so  that  there  should 
never  occur  again  a  misunderstanding  whilst 
you  are  at  Broomiield." 

"  Thank  you,"  I  could  not  forbear  saying. 

"  I  am  unused  to  this  kind  of  thing,"  he  added 
with  a  forced  smile,  "  and  have  acted  very 
clumsily,  after  my  fashion — that  you  will  excuse. 
You  are  a  lonely  little  woman  in  the  world,  and 
I  understand  your  loneliness — though  it  will  be 
less  than  my  own,  though  to  you  will  come 
many  friends,  and  some  happiness  in  God's 
time." 

»'  But  you " 

"  I  never  make  friends,"  he  said,  with  a  sud- 
den severity  of  manner,  "  people  don't  like  me, 
and  I  take  no  trouble  to  make  them." 

"  Here  is  one   friend  whom  you  will  acknow- 
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ledge,"  I  said,  pointing  to  Ettie,  who,  tired  with 
waiting  for  me,  had  resolved  to  brave  her 
father's  sternness,  and  sally  forth  in  search  of  me. 

"Yes,  there  is  that  one,"  he  muttered,  "but 
when  she  is  gone,  I  don't  see  my  way." 

This  was  the  end  of  our  conference — the  be- 
ginning perhaps  of  our  confidence,  if  it  had  not 
begun  before  in  the  study,  when  I  learned  that 
he  had  been  striving  for  my  father's  liberty. 
This  was  the  end  of  one  epoch  in  my  life.  I 
can  afford  to  pass  away  from  it  without  regret, 
and  turn  to  the  stronger  life  and  deeper  passion 
which  followed  in  its  wake. 


BOOK      IV 

ONE  OF  THE  FAMILY. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
A  year's  probation. 

T  CANNOT  say  that  I  was  unhappy  for  the 
-*-  next  nine  or  ten  months  of  my  life  at  Broom- 
field,  and  yet  there  was  a  great  deal  to  battle 
against,  and  to  grow  anxious  about.  So  far  as 
my  own  family  was  concerned,  my  troubles  had 
accumulated,  and  neither  suspense  nor  mystery 
had  grown  less ;  it  was  with  the  Westmairs,  my 
new  friends,  whom  T  had  disliked  and  suspected, 
and  whom  I  had  been  trained,  as  it  were,  to  dis- 
like, that  I  found  some  degree  of  compensation  for 
being  set  aside  by  those  who  might  have  been 
more  true  to  me. ,  I  was  alone,  and  had  a  great 
deal  to  perplex  me,  but  1  was  not  unhappy. 
There    were   times   even   when   T   was   almost 
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happy,  and  this   requires  a  little  explanation. 

Concerning  my  own  family  in  the  first  place. 
Of  Katie  I  heard  no  more  ;  she  had  disappeared 
from  me  as  completely  as  on  that  night  of  my 
retm-n  to  England,  when  I  seemed  to  have  lost 
her  for  ever.  She  never  wrote  to  me,  and  in 
poring  over  newspaper  advertisements,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  the  names  of  herself  and  husband 
at  a  music-hall,  I  was  completely  disappointed. 
Katie  Baskerville — she  would  keep  her  maiden 
name,  I  fancied,  on  the  bills — had  disappeared 
from  her  sphere,  and  the  letters  of  PoUNCE  on 
the  walls  attracted  not  again  the  gaze  of 
passers-by,  by  their  Brobdingnagian  dimensions. 

Of  Jonathan  Kirby,  late  of  Holloway  ?  My 
father  obtained  his  release ;  he  was  let  out  to 
die,  it  was  said,  and  under  those  circumstances 
the  law  was  merciful,  and  unlocked  the  gates  of 
his  prison.  I  obtained  one  more  interview  with 
him  before  his  release,  saw  him  once  more  be- 
hind his  wire  grating,  the  thin  shadow  of  a  man 
on  whom  Death  seemed  to  have  set  his  mark, 
and  would  take  away  presently  when  not  quite 
so  busy  ;  and  received  his  instructions  not  to 
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wait  for  him  at  Holloway,  but  to  be  prepared  to 
go  away  from  Broomfield  on  the  night  of  his 
release,  when  he  would  call  to  thank  Mr.  Abel 
Westmair,  and  to  take  me  with  him.  He  never 
kept  his  word — a  bad  habit  of  not  keeping  his 
word  had  Jonathan  Kirby.  He  disappeared 
after  the  true  Kirby  fashion ;  he  became  one 
more  of  the  family  that  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  write  ;  he  left  me  completely  to 
myself.  In  those  ten  months  of  which  I  write 
— the  Spring  of  another  year  had  come  at  their 
expiration — I  heard  not  of  him  or  from  him.  I 
thought  at  times  that  he  must  have  died  unrecog- 
nised, in  some  distant  quarter  of  the  great 
City ;  I  could  not  account  for  his  silence  by  any 
other  method.  If  he  had  not  much  confidence 
in  me  or  my  judgment,  he  had  been  never  a 
harsh  or  unkind  parent,  and  he  must  have  won- 
dered about  me,  had  he  lived,  I  thought,  unless 
by  some  means — and  I  suspected  this  occasion- 
ally— he  knew  that  my  position  was  unchanged 
at  Broomfield.  Once  I  taxed  Abel  Westmair 
with  being  acquainted  with  my  father's  where- 
abouts, but  he  replied  that  he  did  not  know, 
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and  that  he  had  never  heard.  It  was  no  more 
than  he  had  expected  from  the  first,  he  said,  and 
my  suspicions  did  him  an  injustice,  he  added, 
by  way  of  mild  reproof. 

Of  Jeffery  Kirby,  missionary  in  South  Africa  ? 
Not  a  word.  I  had  been  his  favourite  ;  he  had 
been  a  good  and  earnest  father  to  me,  why  did 
he  neglect  me?  The  society  had  received  a 
letter  of  resignation  from  him,  I  was  informed 
one  day,  but  it  knew  nothing  more  concern- 
ing him,  and  he  never  wrote  to  Faith.  He  had 
vanished  with  the  rest  of  them. 

Thus  left  to  my  new  world,  T  made  new 
friends  by  degrees,  and  1  was  not  unhappy,  as 
already  intimated.  Had  I  been  assured  that 
little  Kate  was  well,  that  my  father  was  peni- 
tent, and  not  fi-iendless,  that  Uncle  Jeffery  was 
alive,  I  should  have  been  quite  happy,  and 
would  have  forgiven  their  neglect  of  me. 

Perhaps  I  icas  almost  happy  in  the  assurance 
that  I  was  respected  at  Broomfield  by  its  in- 
mates and  visitors,  with  the  one  solitary  excep- 
tion of  Mrs.  Jane  Westmair,  who  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  dislike  me  at  first  sight,  and  who 
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had  succeeded  in  her  effort  tolerably  well.  She 
was  an  extremely  jealous  being,  and  objected 
to  other  folk  liking  me  better  than  they  did  her, 
otherwise  she  was  not  a  bad  woman.  She  held 
no  high  estimate  of  human  nature  in  the  ab- 
stract ;  she  thought  the  world  a  very  selfish, 
mercenary,  and  narrow-chested  affair,  and  that 
her  son  was  the  one  peerless,  priceless  object 
on  its  surface ;  but  for  the  son's  sake  she  became 
outwardly  civil,  and  in  his  presence  I  have  even 
been  surprised  by  her  complaisance.  If  I  say 
that  she  watched  me  as  a  cat  does  a  mouse,  I 
use  a  very  homely  phrase  to  explain  my  mean- 
ing ;  but  I  thought  that  if  I  ever  came  to  love 
her  son,  what  a  very  cat-like  mother-in-law  I 
should  possess ! 

If  I  ever  came  to  love  her  son !  Yes, 
there  is  the  explanation,  and  it  accounts  for 
all  in  a  few  words,  though  I  have  no  doubt 
the  astute  reader  has  guessed  as  much  as  this 
already. 

At  the  end  of  the  ten  months  I  began  to 
think  it  possible  that  I  might  love  Herbert 
Westmair;  perhaps  I  had  had  this  idea  at  an 
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earlier  period,  but  I  am  not  compelled,  even  in 
my  autobiography,  to  commit  myself  to  the 
precise  date.  He  called  very  regularly  at 
Broomfield;  once  in  the  week,  Abel  brought 
him  from  London  to  dinner  with  us,  and  on 
Saturday  evening  he  arrived  by  the  last  train, 
and  went  away  again  on  Monday  morning.  He 
came  to  see  his  mother ;  his  visits  were  very 
natural  and  very  regular  ;  he  paid  me  no  parti- 
cular attentions — perhaps  he  looked  at  me 
rather  more  often  than  there  was  any  occasion, 
for  he  must  have  known  my  features  by  heart 
— and  he  never  spoke  of  that  wild  night  in  the 
garden,  or  of  his  intention  to  wait  twelve 
months  before  telling  me  once  more  of  his  af- 
fection. I  knew  that  he  was  waiting,  that  he  was 
hopeful,  and  that  he  had  grown  to  like  me  very 
much,  though  he  never  said  a  word — though  he 
was  the  same  good-tempered,  easy,  outspoken, 
careless  fellow  whom  I  had  always  known.  He 
had  a  different  intonation  in  his  voice  for  me, 
but  he  always  addressed  me  as  Miss  Kirby ;  he 
was  in  higher  spirits  when  he  was  sitting  by 
my  side  than  when  he  was  sitting  by  his  un- 
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cle's  ;  he  ^as  always  disappointed  when  I  was 
not  his  partner  at  whist,  and  he  snubbed  his 
mother  terribly  if  she  were ;  he  took  suddenly 
to  a  regular  attendance  at  church  on  Sundays, 
morning  and  evening,  and  walked  with  me  and 
Ettie  across  the  fields  to  Teddington  in  prefer- 
ence to  going  with  his  mother  in  the  carriage. 
He  was  never  impulsive,  but  respectful,  and  or- 
derly, and  kind  ;  and  in  time  it  became  pleasant 
to  feel  assured  that  there  was  somebody  who 
cared  for  me,  wanted  me  to  be  his  wife, 
and  was  waiting  patiently  for  my  answer,  and 
that  that  somebody  was  Herbert  Westmair. 
Mine  was  a  peculiar  position  in  that  house — I 
should  have  hardly  felt  that  I  was  a  dependent, 
had  it  not  been  for  Aunt  Jane's  delicate  re- 
minders now  and  then.  I  had  become  one  of 
the  family.  I  believe  everybody  in  the  estab- 
lishment, even  to  the  page-boy,  ^comprehended 
the  reason  for  Mr.  Herbert  Westmair's  visits  to 
Broomfield,  though  never  a  syllable  of  other 
people's  thoughts  reached  my  ears  in  those  ten 
months. 

Abel  had  had  his  say  one  morning,  as  detailed 
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in  my  last  chapter,  and  done  with  it,  but  he  was 
very  different  to  me,  also ;  he  was  grave  and 
hard  and  even  irritable  at  times,  as  was  his 
wont,  but  I  was  one  of  the  family  to  him,  and 
certainly  more  than  a  governess  of  whom  Ettie 
was  fond — one  who  would  be  engaged  to  his 
nephew,  in  due  course.  He  seemed  to  look 
that,  and  to  regard  me  and  Herbert  watchfully. 
The  story  had  interested  him,  and  the  effect  of 
Herbert's  attachment  upon  his  character — pos- 
sibly on  mine — he  had  set  himself  to  study  with 
all  the  coolness  of  a  philosopher.  I  was  one  of 
an  incomprehensible  sex,  and  Herbert  was  a 
character  in  his  way.  What  would  become  of 
the  two  of  us  ? — how  did  we  look  under  the 
microscope  of  Abel  Westmair's  analysis  ?  When 
the  ten  months  had  become  eleven,  and  when 
the  eleven  months  had  approached  to  twelve, 
and  it  was  the  ripe  red  flush  of  Summer  again 
— with  so  little  difference  in  Ettie  that  one 
could  not  think  of  half  a  score  of  physicians' 
verdict  against  her,  and  with  so  great  a  differ- 
ence in  me,  and  all  my  thoughts,  that  I  trembled 
in  considering  them — when  Herbert  Westmair 
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had  become  part  of  them  and  first  of  them,  and 
very  often  all  of  them,  the  world  took  different 
hues,  and  stretched  before  me  in  a  blaze  of 
colour.  All  seemed  to  tend  towards  my  peace 
and  rest  and  happiness,  and  what  more  could 
follow  ?  I  had  had  my  trials,  and  overmastered 
them,  and  here  was  the  reward  that  comes  to 
heroines  after  life's  vicissitudes  and  life's  mis- 
takes ;  yes,  here  in  the  moonlight — under  the 
verandah  of  Abel  Westmair's  house — one  year 
to  the  day  we  both  so  well  remembered,  and 
made  so  little  effort  to  disguise,  that  we  under- 
stood each  other  before  a  word  was  spoken. 

My  heart  had  been  fluttering  all  the  morning 
about  it,  wondering  if  he  would  remember  what 
day  it  was,  and  all  that  had  happened  in  it 
twelve  months  since ;  whether  he  would  come 
to  Teddington,  as  it  was  not  his  night  to  visit 
us,  and  so  forth.  He  had  arrived  late,  and 
everybody  had  been  surprised,  except  myself, 
by  his  advent — I  had  been  waiting  for  him. 
Dates  had  not  been  registered — only  in  my 
memory  and  his ;  the  good  folk  beyond  our 
sphere  had  taken  matters  generally,  and  were 
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not  as  precise  as  we  were.  But  we  were  of  our 
own  world,  and  I  felt  nervous  as  he  came  into 
the  room  and  shook  hands  with  his  mother  and 
me — with  me  the  last,  and  longest. 

"  Nothing  is  the  matter  in  town,  1  hope  ?" 
his  mother  inquired,  anxiously. 

"Oh,  no!     Where's  Abel?" 

"  In  his  study." 

"  I  must  see  him.  I  have  something  of  im- 
portance to  communicate." 

"  My  dear  Herbert,  something  has  happened, 
thenf 

"  I  will  tell  you  presently,  mother ;  pray  bring 
him  here." 

He  was  looking  pale,  and  his  mother  was 
taken  off  her  guard.  I  was  surprised  even, 
and,  as  Mrs.  Westmair  hastened  round  the 
garden-front  to  Abel's  study,  I  said — 

"  Is  it  bad  news,  then  ?" 

"  I  hope  not.  Let  us  follow  her,"  he  said  ; 
*'  come  with  me,  please,  as  a  witness.     Do." 

He  took  my  hand  in  his,  and  I  guessed  all 
then — perhaps  feared  all  for  an  instant,  and 
shr^k     back.      It    was    an     eccentric     com- 
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mencement  of  his  courtship,  and  I  hardly  liked 
it. 

"  As  a  witness  to  what  ?"  I  asked. 

"  To  my  happiness  or  misery.  I  hope  yon 
will  accompany  me,"  he  said,  very  earnestly  ; 
and  then  I  passed  with  him  into  the  garden,  and 
in  the  direction  which  his  mother  had  taken. 

It  was  under  the  verandah,  and  in  the  moon- 
light, that  he  asked  me  whether  I  remembered 
what  day  it  was — that  he  told  me,  in  nervous 
language,  how  patiently  he  had  waited,  and 
how  he  had  grown  hopeful  of  late  days  that  I 
might  learn  to  love  him,  as  I  had  learned  to 
forgive  his  first  impulse  towards  me.  He  spoke 
fairly  and  eloquently,  and  with  less  of  that 
exaggeration  of  manner  which  had  character- 
ized his  love-speeches  of  twelve  months  ago. 
The  importance  of  this  step  in  his  life  he  had 
had  time  to  calculate,  as  he  had  had  time  to 
become  certain  that  I  was  the  woman  whom  he 
wished  to  make  his  wife.  I  spoke,  perhaps 
feebly,  of  the  difference  in  our  positions,  of  his 
mother,  and  of  my  father,  and  he  said — as  T 
was  quite  sure  that  he  would  say — that  he  had 
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only  to  thiuk  of  me,  and  to  care  for  no  one 
else.  He  was  quite  certain  of  what  was  best 
for  his  own  happiness. 

"  And  now,  Faith,"  he  said  plainly,  "  will  you 
have  me  ?  I  am  to  be  a  partner  in  the  firm,  and 
shall  not  be  very  poor." 

'*  I  wish  that  you  were  not  going  to  be  a  part- 
ner," I  replied. 

"  Why  f '  he  asked. 

"  Because  people  will  say  that  when  you  were 
poor  I  declined  to  receive  your  attentions,"  I 
answered  demurely,  "  and  now  that  you  are  go- 
ing to  be  rich,  I  say  Yes !" 

It  was  in  this  fashion  that  Herbert  AVestmair 
and  I  became  engaged  to  each  other,  and  that 
the  world  seemed  very  bright  at  last  to  me. 
What  a  fair  beginning  of  my  second  year  at 
Broomfield,  and  how  the  neutral  tints  of  my 
prosaic  life  vanished  away  in  the  clear  daydawn 
of  my  first  love  !  1  had  forgotten  his  ruse  to 
get  rid  of  his  mother — I  had  forgotten  most 
things,  but  that  I  was  engaged  to  be  married, 
and  that  this  handsome  Herbert  Westmair  loved 
me — when  Abel  and  Aunt  Jane  came  round  the 
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angle  of  the  house  towards  us,  with  staring 
faces  that  were  ghost-like  in  the  moonlight. 

"What  is  it,  Herbert?"  said  Abel;  "your 
mother  tells  me  that  you  have  something  of  im- 
portance to  communicate.  Is  it  all  right  at 
Watling  Street  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  it's  all  right  here.  Faith  and  I  are 
engaged-^congratulate  me." 

Abel  Westmair  seemed  to  hesitate  for  a 
moment,  even  to  frown  for  an  instant  as  at  a 
joke  that  had  been  played  upon  him ;  then  he 
advanced  towards  his  nephew,  and  held  out  his 
hand, 

"  I  congratulate  you,  Herbert ;  Miss  Kirby 
will  make  you  one  of  the  best  wives  in  the 
world." 

He  shook  hands  with  me  also,  but  he  offered 
me  no  congratulations.  His  lips  seemed  moving, 
but  not  a  word  escaped  them ;  he  turned  from 
us  quickly,  and  walked  away  to  his  study,  like 
a  man  who  had  outlived  all  interest  in  love- 
matters,  and  would  be  glad  to  get  back  to  his 
books. 

Everything  had  been  settled  in    a  business- 

VOL.  II.  R 
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like  fashion ;  Herbert  would  be  steady  and 
business-like  himself,  with  a  wife  to  look  after 
him,  and  to  be  looked  after ;  with  a  home  of  his 
own,  and  a  fair  share  in  the  polish. 

Herbert  turned  to  Mrs.  Westmair. 

"  Mother,"  he  said  suggestively,  "  my  future 
wife." 

She  winced,  but  he  was  her  son,  and  his 
happiness  was  in  my  hands.  She  had  never 
loved  me,  she  had  used  her  best  endeavours  to 
stop  the  match ;  she  could  not  think  a  great 
deal  of  anyone  who  stood  between  her  and 
her  son's  heart ;  but  she  gave  in  gracefully  at 
his  appeal.  She  kissed  me  on  the  forehead,  and 
said — 

"  He  is  a  treasure,  Faith.     You  will  take  care 

of  him  r 

I  promised  to  take  care  of  this  treasure,  for 
my  own  sake  as  well  as  his  mother's. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


A  LITTLE  SURPRISE. 


IT  was  not  to  be  a  long  engagement — that  is, 
-■-  one  of  those  very  long  engagements  wherein 
the  man  grows  wrinkled  and  the  woman  sleepy 
before  they  have  made  up  their  minds  to  get 
married.  It  was  to  be  an  engagement  of  six 
months;  Herbert  thought  that  that  was  quite 
long  enough  for  any  man  to  wait  for  his  wife, 
and  as  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  take  Herbert 
Westmair  for  better  or  for  worse,  why,  there 
w^as  no  stern  necessity  to  take  him  when  he  ^vas 
as  grey  as  a  badger. 

Abel  Westmair  coincided  with  his  nephew 
that,  when  people  were  agreed  as  to  the  right 
course  to  pursue,  they  should  pursue  it  at  once ; 

r2 
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and  though  Mrs.  Westmair  thought  that  a 
couple  of  years  would  have  shown  less  haste 
and  more  discretion,  she  offered  no  strong 
arguments  against  the  match,  especially  as  Abel 
had  asserted  that  he  should  not  constitute  Her- 
bert as  his  lawful  partner  in  the  business  until 
he  was  a  married  man,  with  a  wife  to  see  after 
him.  Herbert  as  a  bachelor  he  declined  to  trust 
with  full  power,  although  he  was  taken  into  the 
secret  of  the  polish,  and  worked  with  his  uncle 
once  a  fortnight  in  the  mixing-room. 

That  mixing-room  was  to  the  Westmairs  what 
the  Blue  Chamber  was  to  Blue  Beard.  It  was 
a  room  with  a  seal  set  upon  it,  and  of  which 
Abel  Westmair  kept  the  key.  Here,  at  stated 
periods,  had  Abel  shut  himself  in  for  years  over 
a  jealously  guarded  secret,  and  given  the  finish- 
ing touch  to  that  polish  in  which  the  trade  had 
faith,  and  had  more  than  once  tried  to  plagiarise 
without  success.  Here  had  Abel  Westmair 's 
father  worked  in  his  day,  and  here  would  Her- 
bert work  after  his  young  uncle,  when  Abel  re- 
tired from  business,  which  he  talked  of  doing 
presently,  ha^^ng  no  wish  to  slave  for  a  fortune 
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which  he  should  not  know  what  to  do  with. 
Here  he  kept  the  business  together  for  his  suc- 
cessor— and  the  world  thought  that  I  had  not 
made  a  bad  match,  taking  into  consideration  the 
probability  of  Herbert's  coming  into  full  posses- 
sion of  the  polish  when  he  had  proved  himself 
the  right  man  to  keep  the  business  together. 
Here,  surrounded  by  workmen  in  the  outer  rooms, 
where  huge  coppers  were  simmering,  and  big 
barrels  of  oils  and  gums  were  being  rolled  to  and 
fro  by  ever-busy  and  ever-dirty  men,  toiled  oc- 
casionally Abel  and  his  nephew  ;  and  on  the 
great  day  in  the  fortnight,  when  the  last  and 
secret  mixing  of  unknown  quantities  of  ingre- 
dients took  place,  there  was  a  clear-out  of  the 
staff  for  three  hours  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
gi'eat  factory  left  to  the  principals  and  their 
mystery.  On  these  days  Abel  left  early,  and 
Herbert  somewhat  late,  hence  I  used  to  stray 
across  the  fields,  by  Herbert's  express  desire, 
and  meet  my  lover  on  his  homeward  route, 
dressed  in  his  workman's  clothes,  which  he 
would  change  at  Broomfield  before  sitting  down 
to  dinner.     It  was  a  life  that  oscillated  strange- 
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ly  between  the  factory  and  the  fine  house — a 
life  that  had  been  always  distasteful  to  the 
punctiliousness  of  Abel  Westmair,  and  which 
the  more  adaptive  nature  of  his  nephew  did  not 
even  take  to  readily. 

"  But  it  means  money,  Faith,  and  money 
means  power,  and  Parliament,  and  the  silent 
worship  of  the  million,  and  the  friendship  of  the 
upper  ten,  and  so  here's  for  polish  with  all  my 
heart,"  said  Herbert  one  day  to  me. 

"And  you  are  not  fond  of  money  ?" 

"  Not  like  Abel,  who  is  fond  of  saving  it — 
but  if  you  run  against  a  fellow  with  a  greater 
taste  for  spending  it  than  I,  he  will  be  a  curi- 
osity." 

"  You  confess  that  you  are  a  spenthrift ! "  I 
cried. 

"  AVell,  I  have  not  had  a  great  deal  to  spend 
— in  fact,  I  have  only  had  the  taste  for  spend- 
ing," he  said,  laughing  at  me,  "  and  that  comes 
by  descent  from  a  rackety  father.  He  would 
not  take  the  business,  but  had  his  share  of  the 
money  it  brought,  paid  in  advance  and  in  the 
lump.     They  say  he  got  rid  of  it  by  spontane- 
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ous  combuetion,  he  and  some  jockeys  whom  he 
asked  to  help  him  with  tips." 

*'  Do  yon  mean  that  he  lost  it  on  what  you 
gentlemen  call  the  turf?"  I  asked. 

"  Exactly." 

"  And  would  you " 

"  Oh,  no — I  would  rather  stick  to  the  polish, 
unless  I  was  quite  sure  of  making  my  fortune 
the  other  way.  And  as  this  sticky  business  will 
result  in  fortune.  Faith — old  Abe  has  put  a  pot 
of  money  by  ! — we  will  enjoy  life  in  good  time, 
and  before  the  sense  of  enjoyment  reduces  us  to 
Grandpapa  Westmair's  condition." 

"  I  don't  like  your  reasoning — there  is  a  want 
of  prudence  in  it,  and  a  dash  of  recklessness," 
I  said,  half  chidingly,  for  I  only  half  believed 
him. 

Life  had  grown  almost  a  jest  with  him,  the 
good-tempered  fellow  was  happy  in  the  present — 
happy,  let  me  add,  with  me,  and  with  that  love 
which  he  knew  I  had  for  him.  The  past  he  did 
not  care  to  dwell  upon ;  the  future  he  was  cer- 
tain of,  he  said,  and  life  seemed  beyond  mis- 
fortune, unless  some  miracle  of  evil  dashed  him 
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in  the  face.  To  be  certain  that  in  a  few 
months  one  will  be  rich  is  a  pleasant  thought 
even  to  dreamers,  of  which  a  few  are  left  yet  in 
this  money-grubbing  world. 

Concerning  his  past  I  had  a  right  to  cross- 
examine  him,  although  he  resisted  laughingly 
my  importunities.  Once  he  had  spoken  of  a 
"  floorer  "  that  he  had  had,  and  he  insisted  upon 
it  that  it  was  his  tailor's  bill,  and  four  coats  at 
six  guineas  each  that  were  only  worth  thirty- 
eight  shillings,  cash  down,  in  Whitechapel — for 
he  had  seen  them  hanging  in  the  windows,  and 
on  symmetrical  dummies  at  shop-doors — but  I 
would  not  take  his  explanation  for  sober  fact, 
and  when  I  grew  serious  concerning  it  he  pro- 
mised that  he  would  tell  me  a  month  or  two 
before  our  marriage-day.  It  was  a  story 
scarcely  worth  the  telling,  "it  was  not  a 
floorer,"  as  he  had  asserted — but  I  should 
have  a  true  and  particular  account  of  his  life 
and  adventures  at  a  fitting  period.  There, 
would  that  content  me  ? 

It  was  a  promise  which  contented  me  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  then  I  reminded  him  of  his  word, 
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and  he  said  that  he  had  not  forgotten  it,  and 
added  jestingly  that  his  little  Faith  had  not  the 
patience  that  he  had  hoped  to  find  in  her.  I 
did  not  press  him  for  his  history  ;  was  I  not 
concealing  from  him  one  little  secret  concerning 
Kate  ? — her  secret  rather  than  my  own,  for  she 
was  proud,  and  wished  some  day  to  be  above 
her  past^and  keeping  anything  back  from  him 
seemed  so  like  treachery  that  I  was  not  quite 
happy  in  my  mind  about  it.  I  knew  how 
lightly  he  would  regard  the  story,  and  how 
generously  he  would  receive  the  facts,  and  hence 
my  past  promise  to  Kate  weighed  all  the  more 
heavily  upon  me. 

"  Do  not  tell  him  or  his  set  anything  about 
me  ;  it  is  not  his  business  or  yours.  It  will 
lower  you  as  well  as  me ;  it  may  afiect  all  our 
after-lives,  when  we  have  lived  down  the  pre- 
sent, and  can  face  these  people." 

They  were  almost  my  little  Kate's  last  words ; 
I  could  see  her  flashing  eyes,  and  the  life-blood 
in  her  face,  as  I  recalled  them.  I  felt  that  her 
warnings  and  her  prophecy  were  wrong,  but 
she  should  not  reproach  me  with  having  be- 
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trajed  her  to  "these  people."     I  would  keep  ■ 
her  tiny  secret,  which  concerned  herself,  as  she 
had  said  somewhat  uncivilly,  but  nevertheless  I 
would  do  my  best  to  hear  all  about  Herbert 
\Yestmair's  "  floorer  "  in  due  course  of  time. 

I  might  have  resumed  the  subject  one  warm 
afternoon  early  in  August,  when  I  had  strolled 
in  the  direction  of  the  factory,  as  Herbert  always 
wished  me  to  do  on  "  mixing  day,"  had  not  a 
considerable  divergence  been  given  to  my 
thoughts  en  route.  It  was  Abel  Westmair  who 
began  the  first  series  of  surprises  ;  he  was  cross- 
ing the  fields  towards  Broomfield,  in  his  factory 
suit ;  and  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  his 
head  bent  low,  he  looked  like  a  man  very  much 
"  down  "  in  the  world.  He  was  so  absorbed  in 
his  own  meditations,  and  was  talking  in  so  loud 
a  voice  to  himself,  that  he  would  not  have 
perceived  me  had  I  not  bidden  him  good  day  en 


"  I  beg  your  pardon."  he  said,  "  I  did  not  per- 
ceive you.  I  was  rehearsing  my  poem,  fancy- 
ing myself  the  misanthropic  hero  of  it,  and  act- 
ing accordingly." 
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"  Your  poem  I"  I  repeated. 

"  Mrs.  Westmair  did  not  tell  you,  then  ? — or 
you  have  forgotten  it,"  he  said. 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  it,"  I  answered. 

"  Why  should  you  not  ?"  he  said  ;  "  yours  is 
the  poetry  of  life,  which  always  echpses  the 
poetry  of  art.  And  I  am  a  mere  bungler,  pub- 
lishing my  poor  verses  at  my  own  expense,  as 
publishers  are  shy,  and  there  is  no  art  to  be 
eclipsed." 

This  was  somewhat  enigmatical,  and  I  looked 
up  for  a  clearer  explanation. 

"  My  book  was  on  the  drawing-room  table 
yesterday  evening,"  he  said,  "  all  yesterday 
evening." 

"  I  did  not  see  it." 

"Nobody  saw  it,"  was  the  dry  response  ; 
*'  you  were  talking  to  Herbert,  Ettie  was  draw- 
ing, my  father  was  asleep,  and  Mrs.  Westmair 
was  reading  a  novel." 

"But  you  did  not  call  attention  to  it." 

"  I  am  too  modest.  Miss  Kirby,"  he  replied, 
without  a  smile  upon  his  face,  "  I  never  tell  of 
my  own  deeds  or  misdeeds — and  this  is  a  mis- 
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deed.  Do  you  mind  my  walking  back  a  few 
yards?     I  have  something  else  to  tell  you." 

I  had  nothing  to  urge  against  his  request — I 
was  glad  to  find  him  more  companionable  and 
less  austere.  Of  late  days  it  had  suggested 
itself  to  me  that  he  had  grown  a  shade  more 
grim  at  times,  but  Herbert  had  told  me  it  was 
fancy.  If  not  fancy,  then  it  was  the  poem,  or 
Aunt  Jane  who  had  been  crusading  amongst 
the  servants  lately,  and  detailing  her  wrongs  to 
Abel  in  homoeopathic  doses,  as  he  never  re- 
ceived too  much  information  at  once  without 
giving  signs  that  it  disagreed  with  him. 

"  Ettie  is  looking  pale,"  he  said  as  we  walked 
on ;  "  we  are  going  to  Lowestoft  to-morrow." 

"  So  soon  !"  I  exclaimed  in  my  surprise. 

"  The  doctor  says  that  Ettie  requires  a  bracing 
air,  and  therefore  the  sooner  she  gets  it  the  bet- 
ter, I  imagine." 

"  Assuredly." 

"  You  will  of  course  accompany  Ettie  and  her 
aunt,  myself  and  my  father.  Herbert  can  run 
down  every  week  from  Friday  till  Monday  to 
see  you — I  have  told  him  so." 
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It  was  a  matter-of-fact  way  of  arranging 
matters  to  everyone's  satisfaction,  and  I  felt 
that  I  was  blushing  at  his  method,  although 
half  disposed  to  say  '*  Thank  you  "  out  of  sheer 
gratitude  for  his  consideration. 

"  I  don't  think  that  I  have  anything  more  to 
say,"  Abel  added,  after  a  silence,  duriog  which 
he  had  been  taking  long  strides  at  my  side. 
"I  will  see  you  past  that  gentleman  who  is 
getting  out  of  the  ditch ;  he  may  still  be  dis- 
posed to  strong  language." 

"What  gentleman?"  I  said,  looking  round, 
and  at  last  perceiving  one  of  the  factory  men 
making  his  way  with  some  difficulty  from  the 
ooze  and  weeds  of  a  deep  ditch  that  divided 
the  Westmair  property  from  some  arable  land 
beyond.  It  was  a  strange  feature  in  a  quiet 
landscape,  this  figure  crawling  abjectly  on  his 
hands  and  knees  from  his  miserable  position  to 
the  deep,  dry  grass ;  and  I  turned  to  Abel  with 
an  inquiring  look,  to  which  he  did  not  readily 
respond. 

"  Is  it  an  accident  ?"  I  asked. 

"  No.     He's  a  new  man,  and  has  not  got  used 
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to  our  rules,"  said  Abel,  cooUj.  "He  and  I 
have  had  a  little  argument  about  them,  and  it's 
ended  in  that  way.  Don't  go  near  him,  Miss 
Kirby,  he's  very  wet." 

"  Surely  I  know  that  man's  face  !"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

"  I  daresay  you  do — it's  very  odd  if  you  do 
not,  now  that  I  think  of  it." 

"  Dick  Simmons  !"  I  said,  below  my  breath  ; 
then  I  went  towards  him,  as  towards  a  strange 
and  unclean  creature,  whom  I  could  not  pass 
for  old  association's  sake. 


'2oo 


CHAPTER  III. 

HERBERT  ^LYKES  ANOTHER  PROMISE. 

"PvICK  SBDIOXS  was  ciying  when  I  came  up 
^  with  him.  His  weak  natm-e  had  received 
a  sudden  shock,  and  a  gross  indignity,  and  he 
was  wiping  his  eyes  with  his  cap,  and  getting 
rid  of  some  superfluous  duck-weed  from  his 
lank  hair,  as  I  called  him  by  his  name.  He 
stai-ed  at  me  in  surprise  ;  he  opened  his  mouth 
and  gasped  forth  a  word  or  two  that  I  could 
not  catch ;  he  glanced  furtively,  and  as  a  dog 
in  disgrace  might  have  done,  at  his  master,  and 
then  pulled  up  some  tufts  of  grass  with  his 
nervous  hand,  and  did  not  look  my  way  again. 

"  You  know  me?"  I^said. 

"  Yes,  you're  j^liss  Kirby." 
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"How  is  it  that  you  are  here?  What  has 
happened  f 

He  did  not  answer,  and  Abel  Westmair  said, 
instead — 

"  It  is  not  worth  explaining.  I  think  that 
you  had  better  leave  him  now.  He  has  been 
drinking." 

"  I  am  as  sober  as  you  are,  Mr.  Westmair," 
said  Dick,  shortly ;  "  I'm  not  a  bit  drunk,  I 
haven't  touched  a  drop  since  last  night." 

"  It  was  a  large  drop,  then,"  said  Abel,  "  and 
if  you  have  any  idea  of  remaining  in  my  ser- 
vice, you  should  give  up  touching  these  drops 
altogether,  Simmons." 

"  I — I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  few  questions, 
Mr.  Westmair,"  I  said.  *'  I  am  not  afraid  of 
him." 

"There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  him  to  be 
alarmed  at,"  was  Abel  Westmair's  reply,  "  and, 
as  I  see  Herbert  in  the  distance,  I  can  leave 
you  without  fear.     But  this  man " 

He  paused,  as  if  a  natural  objection  to  dis- 
parage anybody  had  checked  him,  and  I  said, 
quickly — 
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"  His  mother  was  a  true  friend  of  mine  not 
very  long  ago." 

"  I  know  it,"  he  said ;  "  that's  why " 

I  was  preparing  to  ask  Abel  Westmair  a  few 
questions  instead  of  Richard  Simmons,  but  he 
baffled  me  by  walking  rapidly  away  without 
completing  his  remark,  and  leaving  me  tete-a-tete 
with  my  damp  and  disreputable  acquaintance. 
I  did  not  call  Abel  back  ;  I  saw  that  Herbert 
would  be  with  me  in  a  few  minutes,  as  there 
were  only  two  fields  between  the  factory-gates 
and  me,  and  I  was  not  afraid  of  Richard  Sim- 
mons, greatly  as  he  had  deteriorated  in  general 
appearance  since  he  and  1  had  met.  He  was 
the  utter  wreck  of  a  man  now — drink  had 
got  a  tighter  hold  of  him,  the  face  had  become 
more  sallow  and  flabby,  the  eyes  more  blood- 
shot, and  even  the  forehead  narrower.  But 
certainly  a  man  who  has  been  in  a  ditch — and 
a  somewhat  unwholesome  ditch — is  not  seen 
at  his  best,  and  I  was  surveying  Richard  Sim- 
mons at  a  disadvantage. 

"How  did  you  get  here?"  I  asked. 

"  How  did  I  get  there,  you  mean,"  he  rejoined, 
VOL.  II.  S 
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with  a  fierce  jerk  of  his  head  towards  the  ditch  ; 
"  because  he  pitched  me  into  it — because  I  wasn't 
his  own  size  and  strength,  and  it  was  easy  work 
to  do  it — curse  him  !" 

"  Don't  say  that ;  you  must  have  seriously 
offended  him,"  I  repHed,  "  or  he  would  never 
have  treated  you  like  this." 

"He  had  no  right  to  try  and  drown  me,"  he 
muttered;  "look  at  all  these  beastly  weeds — 
look  at  my  clothes." 

"  What  did  you  do  f 

"  It's  too  long  a  story  to  tell  you,  Miss  Kirby," 
he  said,  getting  up,  stamping  his  feet  and  shak- 
ing himself,  "and  I'm  wet  through  and  can't 
stand  still.  He  said  I  was  where  I  had  no  right 
to  be  on  mixing-day — as  if  I  should  know  every- 
thing at  once,  or  care  to  know  it,  or  make  it  my 
business  to  know  it !  The  wages  are  not  so 
wonderfully  high  that  I  have  sold  my  soul  and 
body  for  them.  Who  is  he,  after  all,  but  a  proud, 
stuck-up,  spiteful  brute  f 

"  He  is  your  employer." 

"  Yes,  worse  luck,  and  for  the  present — that's 
all.     I  shall  have  a  better  berth  than  this,  thank 
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God,  before  I  die.  Does  he  think  I'd  stop  here 
and  put  up  with  him  if  I  hadn't  something  to 
look  forward  to  f 

"  How  did  you  get  this  situation  f  I  asked 
again,  as  I  walked  on  by  his  side  towards  the 
factory  and  Herbert;  "  will  you  tell  me  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  should  tell  you,"  he  an- 
swered, still  with  suUenness,  "  you  were  never 
my  friend,  you  were  always  against  me  with  the 
rest  of  them." 

"  That  is  untrue,  Dick,"  I  said  ;  "  try  to  re- 
member Dorset  Street." 

"  Oh,  don't  talk  of  Dorset  Street,  unless  you 
want  to  drive  me  mad,"  he  cried  passionately. 
"  I  was  all  right  until  your  sister — but  I'm  an 
infernal  fool  to  go  on  like  this.  Mind  you,  Miss 
Kirby,  I  always  was  a  fool." 

I  did  not  venture  to  contradict  his  assertion, 
and  after  waiting  for  a  moment  as  if  he  expect- 
ed me  to  do  so,  he  continued — 

"  I  was  always  to  be  talked  over,  al- 
ways an  idiot  to  be  laughed  at  and  made 
fan  of  afterwards,  always  some  one's  tool 
or    butt.       I    shan't     stand    it    much    longer, 

s  2 
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there'll  be  a  row  presently,  mark  my  words." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  why  you  are  in  Mr.  West- 
mair's  employ,"  I  asked  again,  "  or  is  it  too 
great  a  favour  to  ask  ?" 

"  Mother  went  to  Watling  Street  when  she 
heard  from  you,  and  saw  that  fierce  nigger 
fellow,  and  told  him  about  you,  and  asked  for  a 
berth  for  me,  if  he  could  find  one  anywhere 
about,  and  he  did.  And  a  nice  berth  it  is,"  he 
cried  savagely  ;  "  you  see  where  he  put  me  last, 
the— the " 

"  And  your  mother — why  has  she  not  answer- 
ed my  last  letters  ?  Is  she  well,  Dick  ?"  I  asked 
quickly. 

"  As  well  as  her  bad  temper  will  let  her  be,  I 
suppose,"  answered  Dick ;  "  she  and  the  baby 
have  emigrated,  and  it's  a  good  job  too.  She 
told  me  to  tell  you  that  she  was  not  a  good 
hand  at  writing,  and  that  perhaps  you  would 
excuse  her  till  she  got  to  New  Zealand,  where  I 
think  there's  a  berth  waiting  for  her  at  some 
farm  or  other." 

"Did  Mr.  Abel  Westmair  obtain  her  that 
situation  ?" 
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"  I  don't  know  anything  about  it — mother  and 
I  haven't  been  friends  for  some  time — she  turn- 
ed against  rae  too.  Everybody  turns  against 
me,  and  helps  to  shove  me  further  down  the 
hill.  It's  the  way  of  the  world — I'll  shove  some 
one  else  down  when  I  get  a  chance,"  he  said 
vindictively,  "  and  if  it's  Abel  Westmair,  or  this 
man  coming — whom  I  hated  long  ago,  damn 
him  !"  he  cried  with  bitter  intensity — "  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  do  it." 

"  Dick  Simmons,  you  are  then  a  man  past 
hope?" 

"  Whose  fault  is  it  ?"  he  retorted.  "  Ask  Kate, 
who  br — br — br — broke  my  heart — and  who 
manied  Tommy  Pounce — that  hateful,  vulgar, 
comic  snob,  of  all  men.  That  ugly  beast — 
that " 

"  How  do  you  know  that  my  sister  married 
Mr.  Pounce  V  I  cried  quickly,  "  who  told 
you?" 

"Ah,  I  know  all  about  it,"  he  added  with 
much  sagacious  nodding  of  his  head. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  where  she  is  ?" 

"Perhaps  I    can — perhaps    I  can't — didn't  I 
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swear  years  back  that  I  would  haunt  her  like  a 

ghost  r 

"  Where  is  she  ?" 

The  low  cunning  in  his  face  was  not  satis- 
factory to  confront,  but  I  braved  it  in  my 
anxiety. 

'^  You  will  tell  me,  I  hope,"  I  said ;  "  I  have 
grown  very  anxious  of  late  days  concerning 
her." 

"  So  have  other  people — so  have  I  for  that 
matter,"  he  muttered,  as  he  slunk  past  Herbert 
Westmair,  who  had  come  up  with  us. 

"  What  has  that  fellow  been  saying  to  you, 
Faith  f  Herbert  said  ;  "  has  he  been  asking  you 
for  money  ?" 

"No." 

"  He's  a  man  to  be  w^ary  of — an  unprincipled 
scamp,  an  area-sneak  Idnd  of  fellow.  Abel 
caught  him  in  the  factory  half  an  hour  ago,  and 
took  him  out  by  the  ear.  He  said  he  did  not 
know  the  rules — the  liar !  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Faith,"  he  cried,  *'  but  it  has  made  me  angry  to 
see  you  with  him.  He  has  imposed  upon  your 
natural  amiability  and   asked  you  for  money. 
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Come — confess,  and  be  forgiven.  How  much  did 
he  get  r 

"  I  have  only  to  confess  that  I  knew  this  man 
some  eighteen  months  ago,"  I  said ;  "  that  it 
was  his  mother  who  protected  me,  when  I  was 
alone  in  the  world,  on  the  night  that  I  first  saw 

you." 

"  His  mother  ?  By  Jove  I  was  it,  though  ?  I 
have  never  seen  his  mother,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  I  think  not." 

"  Because  that  man's  face  was  awfully  famiHar 
to  me  when  it  first  cropped  up  here,"  said  he ; 
"  I  asked  him  if  I  had  ever  seen  him  before,  and 
he  said  no.   I  didn't  believe  him  for  all  that." 

"  He  has  come  down  in  the  world — I  am  afraid 
that  he  didnks  a  little." 

"  1  am  sure  that  he  drinks  a  great  deal." 

"  He's  not  a  bad  man." 

"  When  he's  sober,  perhaps.  I  haven't  seen 
him  sober  yet,"  Herbert  said,  "  but  in  his  cups 
he's  about  the  most  disagreeable  beggar  that  I 
have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  encountering.  I 
daresay  he's  charming  company  of  a  Sunday 
morning — when  the  public-houses  are  shut." 
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"  I  hope  you  do  not  talk  like  this  to  him  ;  he 
— he  may  be  of  a  revengeful  nature — he  may 
have  altered  for  the  worse  since  I  knew  him, 
Herbert,"  I  said,  remembering  Dick  Simmons's 
half-threats  ;  "  pray  be  on  your  guard — and 
leave  him  alone  as  much  as  you  can.  Oh  !  I  wish 
he  had  not  come  here." 

"  Well,  so  do  I,"  said  Herbert,  laughing,  "  but 
it's  not  for  your  reason.  He  doesn't  work,  and 
he  does  drink,  that's  all.  He's  one  of  Abel's 
proteges — a  'last  chance'  kind  of  experiment 
with  a  fellow  who  never  intends  to  do  well — 
who  would  much  rather  not,  thank  you." 

"  Does  Abel  think  this  too  f ' 

"  Yes — now,"  replied  Herbert ;  ^'  I  remember 
he  said  the  mother  begged  very  hard  for  her 
lout,  and  that  he  gave  way.  Fancy  Abel  West- 
mair's  giving  way  to  an  old  woman's  protesta- 
tions, and  taking  this  fellow  upon  trust !" 

"  I  begin  to  suspect  that  this  Abel  Westmair 
is  one  of  the  kindest  of  men,  Herbert." 

"  You  did  not  think  so  once,  Faith." 

"  No." 

"  Neither  did  I.    It  takes  a  terribly  long  time 
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to  understand  liira — but  yes,"  he  added  very 
thoughtfully,  *'  he's  a  good  sort.  When  I  en- 
tered his  service,  after  trying  fifty  things  for 
myself  that  never  turned  out  well,  I  hated  him 
for  his  advice,  his  method,  his  aggravating  way 
of  dropping  upon  my  weak  points  and  making 
the  worst  of  them,  his  pride,  his  patronage." 

"  And  then  ?" 

"  Then,  Faith,  through  all  these  thick  layers 
I  found  out  by  degrees  that  he  was  one  of  the 
best  men  in  the  world.  I  don't  know  that  I 
discovered  it  before  his  offer  of  the  partnership," 
he  said  shrewdly,  "  but  I  was  beginning  to  sus- 
pect it  very  strongly.'' 

"  And  now  you  like  him  very  much  ?" 

"  No — that's  the  odd  part  of  it — I  don't  hke 
him  much  better  than  I  did  at  first." 

"  Oh,  Herbert !" 

"Because  he  puzzles  me  still — because  he 
preaches  at  me  just  the  same  as  if  I  were  his 
office-boy." 

"You  are  not  his  partner  yet,  Herbert — he 
thinks  that  you  want  advice." 

"  I  will  take  it  from  my  other  partner,  then," 
he  said  meaningly. 
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I  looked  away  from  him — I  turned  the  con- 
versation ingeniously  too. 

"Do  you  know  that  we  are  going  to  Lowes- 
toft to-morrow  ?" 

"  Yes,  worse  luck." 

"Why?" 

"  Why  ! — when  you  will  be  miles  away  from 
me  !"  he  said. 

"  But  you  are  to  come  down  and  see  me 
every  week,  Abel  says." 

"  And  the  rest  of  the  week  to  be  left  to  mind 
that  big  house,  and  look  after  the  workmen,  and 
stk  up  the  polish,  and  kick  Dick  Simmons's 
drunkenness  out  of  him." 

"  Oh !  let  Dick  Simmons  alone,  please.  Don't 
say  anything  more  about  him — don't  say  any- 
thing to  him  whilst  I  am  gone." 

"Why,  Faith! — you  are  as  nervous  as  a 
kitten." 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  should  feel  nervous — 
but  I  am." 

**  That's  feminine  logic — let  us  talk  of  the 
colour  of  the  wedding-dress,  Kate." 

"  Kate  r  I  cried — "  what  makes  you  call  me 
Kate?" 
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"  Did  I  say  Kate  ?"  he  said,  after  a  moment's 
silence  ;  "  yes,  that's  strange." 

"  That  is  my  sister's  name." 

"  To  be  sure — you  told  me  so.  It's  a  pretty 
name,  too — I  always  liked  it." 

*'  Perhaps  you  have  liked  a  Kate  too — long 
ago,  before  I  knew  you." 

"  Before  you  knew  me,  Faith,  I  was  not  worth 
knowing,"  he  said,  half-seriously,  half-jestingly; 
*'  and  my  life  was  not  worth  knowing  anything 
about  either." 

"  That  reminds  me  of  your  '  floorer,'  "  I  said, 
quickly ;  "  was  it " 

*'  And  that  dinner-bell — don't  you  hear  it. 
Faith? — reminds  me  that  I  have  to  change  this 
toggery,  and  re-appear  in  a  blaze  of  glory  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  When  I  come  down  to 
Lowestoft,  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  on  some  calm, 
still  night,  with  nothing  before  us  but  the  sea, 
and  nothing  above  us  but  the  stars,  I'll  tell  you 
all  my  history,  and  ask  you  to  forgive  me." 

*'Will  there  be  anything  to  forgive,  Her- 
bert?" 

"  That  depends  upon  the  light  you  see  the 
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facts  in,  and  the  good  or  bad  temper  of  her  who 
listens  to  me.  And,  as  she  is  a  very  good- 
tempered,  amiable,  kind-hearted  little  fairy," — 
somehow  he  was  shaking  me  by  the  hand  with 
every  compliment — "  I  think  that  I  may  count 
upon  forgiveness." 

He  kissed  me  suddenly  and  very  indiscreetly 
in  the  broad  daylight,  and  in  sight  of  all  the 
top  windows  of  the  house,  too,  and  then  hur- 
ried away  to  dress  for  dinner.  I  thought  that 
I  should  forgive  him.  These  courting  days  were 
very  pleasant,  and  Heaven  knows  that  I  was 
very  happy  in  them. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


LOWESTOFT. 


OX  the  folloAving  day  we  went  down  to 
Lowestoft,  in  the  order  which  Abel  West- 
mair  had  appointed,  and  found  the  bracing  air 
that  had  been  recommended  for  the  rich  man's 
daughter.  Here,  in  a  Httle  house  on  the 
Esplanade,  we  settled  down  to  that  quiet, 
peaceful  sea-side  laziness  which  some  busy  men 
are  glad  to  come  to,  and  others  find  harder  to 
put  up  with  than  their  books  and  businesses  in 
murky  London  offices.  Abel  Westmair  took  to 
his  holiday  naturally,  and  I  had  scarcely  ex- 
pected it.  With  the  exception  of  a  wholesome 
horror  of  indoors,  and  a  greater  horror  of  his 
landlady,  he  demonstrated  no  particular  crotchets 
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that  are  worth  recording.  We  saw  very  little 
of  him,  but  we  knew  that  he  was  content  with 
the  place,  and  willing  to  remain  in  it,  so  long  as 
Ettie  seemed  to  like  it  and  to  gather  some 
degree  of  strength.  What  became  of  him  all 
day,  when  he  was  not  with  Ettie,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  discover;  he  turned  up  with  distressing 
irregularity  at  his  meals;  he  had  been  for  along 
walk  across  country ;  he  had  been  for  a  lonely 
sail  or  row,  with  a  wooden-visaged  boatman 
whom  he  had  especially  engaged  for  service  on 
the  water  ;  he  had  been  resting  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Pakefield  cliffs,  away  from  the 
band  and  the  people ;  he  had  always  been  to 
some  place,  or  on  some  expedition,  that  took 
him  from  our  society,  and  left  him  with  his  own 
strange,  silent  self  for  company.  There  were 
frequent  occasions,  certainly,  when  he  would 
order  a  carriage  for  himself  and  Ettie,  when 
they  would  disappear  for  the  day,  and  Ettie 
would  return  delighted  with  her  journey,  and 
with  long  stories  of  the  happy  holiday  that  had 
been  spent  with  papa,  full  of  life  and  pleasant 
jesting,  which  were  difficult  for  Aunt  Jane  or 
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me  to  associate  \\ath  Abel  AVestmair's  general 
deportment. 

"  If  we  saw  a  little  more  of  yonr  papa's  high 
spirits,  and  of  your  papa's  company,  it  would  be 
all  the  better.  I  declare  that  I  am  hipped  to 
death,"  Aunt  Jane  could  not  refrain  from  say- 
ing, after  one  of  Ettie's  glowing  descriptions  of 
the  pleasures  of  a  long  drive  beyond  South- 
wold.  "  Why  doesn't  he  offer  to  take  me  and 
Miss  Kirby " — !Mrs.  Westmair  still  called  me 
Miss  Kirby — "  for  a  drive  with  you  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Ettie,  after  a  moment's 
consideration,  "unless  it  is  that  papa  likes 
plenty  of  room  in  the  carriage,  or  likes  me  all 
to  himself." 

"/know,"  said  Mrs.  Westmair,  when  Ettie 
Avas  not  by — and  Mrs.  Westmair  was  an  indis- 
creet woman,  who  spoke  out  occasionally — 
"■because  he's  too  proud,  Miss  Kirby — because 
you're  a  dependent,  and  I'm  a  dependent,  his 
poor  brother's  lone  Avidow,  who's  stuck  here  to 
look  after  him  and  his  household,  when  she 
might  be  doing  so  much  better  for  herself  else- 
where— in  that  society  which  has  been  always 
glad  to  welcome  her." 
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"  It  is  not  his  pride,"  I  said  ;  "  his  is  a  very 
different  kind  of  pride  from  that,  I  think." 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?"  Mrs.  Westmair  asked, 
tartly. 

"It  appears  simply  to  me  that  he  doesn't 
want  us." 

"  Exactly." 

"  We  are  in  the  way  of  his  thoughts." 

"  Just  as  the  band  is,  or  the  excursionists 
from  Norwich  and  Yarmouth — we're  objection- 
able." 

"  Not  objectionable,  I  hope." 

"  Doesn't  he  shun  us  ?" 

'*  He  does  not  run  after  us,  that  is  certain." 

"  Oh  !  how  glad  I  shall  be  when  my  boy 
comes  down  !"  said  Mrs.  Westmair,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Yes,  that  will  make  a  difference,"  I  replied. 

*'  I  had  forgotten  you  for  a  moment.  Miss 
Kirby,"  Aunt  Jane  said,  in  not  too  compli- 
mentary a  tone ;  "  then  you  and  he  will  be 
stealing  away  at  every  opportunity,  and  I  shall 
be  left  more  alone  than  ever  in  this  shell  of  a 
place — like  an  oyster.  Whether  he  comes  or 
stops,  I  can't  see  any  change  for  me,  now  that 
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I  consider  the  matter  raore  carefully.  No  one 
thinks  of  me,  now — oh,  dear,  no  !" 

I  thought  that  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see 
Herbert  Westmair  in  Lowestoft,  even  if  I  did 
steal  away  from  Aunt  Jane  now  and  then,  as 
she  had  prophesied.  I  preferred  Broomiield  to 
Lowestoft,  at  present.  I  had  had  too  much  of 
Aunt  Jane's  society  at  the  sea-side,  and  it  had 
depressed  me  a  little.  I  had  become  her  com- 
panion rather  than  Et tie's,  and  she  clung  to  me 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  except  in  easterly 
gales,  which  were  fortunately  fi-equent  that 
year,  and  which  she  thought  were  inclined  to 
settle  on  her  chest. 

Mrs.  Jane  Westmair  was  an  oddly  disposi- 
tioned  woman,  if  I  may  use  the  term  ;  I  had 
tried  of  late  days  to  like  her ;  I  believed  that  she 
disliked  me  less,  and  had  grown  almost  recon- 
ciled to  my  possessing  the  first  place  in  her 
son's  heart,  but  there  was  no  taking  to  her. 
Her  natural  acerbity  of  temper  would  find  its 
way  to  the  surface  ;  her  habit  of  saying  rude 
things  rudely,  and  with  not  even  the  polish  of 
sarcasm  to  flavour  them,  her  sense  of  being 
VOL.  II.  T 
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slighted  on  every  occasion  for  everybody  else, 
her  chronic  desire  to  be  considered  of  the  first 
importance,  her  suspicions  of  the  world  in 
which  she  moved,  and  of  everyone  on  its  sur- 
face with  whom  she  was  brought  in  contact, 
her  little  vanities,  and  her  great  discontent, 
Avere  all  against  her  utterly. 

I  had  not  escaped  her  on  the  second  Thursday 
that  we  were  at  Lowestoft.  Abel  and  his 
daughter  had  gone  for  a  long  drive  again,  and 
Aunt  Jane  had  arrayed  herself  in  gorgeous, 
apparel  for  band  night  upon  the  pier.  Band 
night  upon  the  pier  at  Lowestoft  brought  toge- 
ther the  usual  sea-side  assemblage,  a  trifle  less 
dressy,  and  a  great  deal  less  demonstrative 
than  are  sea-side  mobs  in  general.  The  place 
was  naturally  peaceful,  amusements  were  feAv 
and  far  between,  fast  men  had  long  since  vetoed 
it  as  a  place  with  no  "  go  "  in  it,  snobs  were 
preternaturally  scarce,  and  elaborate  costumes 
a  la  Scarborough  or  Ryde  were  not  the  order  of 
the  day.  Hence  Aunt  Jane,  in  mauve  satin, 
with  a  plenitude  of  black  lace  flounces,  was  an 
object  of  interest,  and  as  her  hat  was  a  care- 
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fully  executed  copy  of  Ettie's,  and  her  face  was 
very  pinched  and  angular  beneath  it,  I  was 
not  so  greatly  surprised  as  I  had  been  that 
her  brother-in-law  eluded  her  society.  She 
attracted  observation,  and  Abel  Westmair  had 
been  always  glad  to  shun  it.  Her  appear- 
ance was  a  success  in  her  own  estimation,  but 
I  was  glad  when  her  promenading  powers 
were  exhausted,  and  we  were  listening  to  the 
music  in  a  remote  seat  at  the  back  of  the  read- 
ing-room, where  only  subscribers  were  allowed 
to  take  refuge. 

How  well  I  remember  that  calm  summer 
evening,  with  the  sea  still  and  glassy  as  though 
tired  out  with  last  week's  restlessness,  the  wind- 
bound  vessels  lying  in  the  harbour,  the  boats 
moving  to  and  fro  with  phosphorescent  shimmer- 
ings  at  their  keels  as  they  glided  through  the 
water,  the  lights  brightening  in  the  town  be- 
yond, the  music  playing  softly  under  the  tent, 
the  manly  or  pretty  faces  glancing  by  us,  and 
the  lighthouses  at  the  pier-heads  glaring  out  at 
sea  with  flaming  great  red  eyes. 

It  was  a  fair  picture,  but  it  wanted  Herbert. 

T  2 
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It  was  Euglish  leisure  and  English  happiness 
marred  by  a  mauve  silk,  a  child's  hat,  and  by  a 
thin  wiry  voice  that  was  summing  up  human 
nature  uncharitably.  It  was  astonishing  what 
a  deal  of  information  Mrs.  Westmair  had  ob- 
tained about  her  neighbours — these  sea-side 
folk  whom  she  was  never  likely  to  see  again — 
and  what  pains  she  had  taken  to  ascertain  from 
her  landlady,  her  tradesmen,  the  man  in  the 
pigeon-hole  at  the  pier-gates,  and  the  amiable 
old  custodian  of  the  reading-room,  all  the  news 
of  all  the  notabilities.  It  was  a  merciful  gift 
that  I  could  submerge  myself  from  this  tattle, 
and  yet  not  appear  wholly  indifferent,  although 
Aunt  Jane  found  me  out  at  times,  and  was  hurt 
at  my  want  of  attention. 

"  I  don't  believe  they  are  of  any  great  ac- 
count after  all.  Flashy  people,  you  may  depend 
upon  it.  Miss  Ku'by — people  with  money,  nothing 
more." 

I  seemed  to  step  from  dream-land,  and  hear 
these  words  reverberating  near  me. 

"  Indeed,"  I  said. 

I  often  said  "  Indeed,"  and  saved  myself  from 
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a  cross-examiuation  as  to  my  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  but  Aunt  Jane  had  got  used  to  my 
tactics  of  late. 

"  Don't  you  think  so  1" 

"I  have  not  given  a  great  amount  of  thought 
to  the  subject,"  I  replied  evasively,  ''but  it  is 
very  likely." 

"What  is  very  likely?" 

"  That — that  they  are  people  with  money  and 
flashy,"  I  said,  jumping  at  her  own  words. 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  say,"  Aunt  Jane  re- 
plied ;  "  there  is  a  pretension  about  them  that  is 
extremely  irritating.  The  father  doesn't  look 
a  gentleman,  and  the  daughter  is  as  vain  as 
she  can  hold  together,  and  dresses  like  a  pea- 
cock. She's  pretty  certainly,  and  she  knows  it, 
and  she  likes  the  men  to  know  it.  Oh !  I  have 
seen  her." 

"  Indeed,"  I  said  again. 

"  And  as  for  their  yacht — well,  how  a  young 
woman  can  live  in  a  yacht  with  all  those  nasty 
sailors,  and  those  odious  smoking  friends  of  her 
father's,  I  don't  know.  Mr.  Tapsweed  the  butch- 
er says  she  sleeps  on  shore — No.  214,  Marine 
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Parade — but  I  have  never  seen  her  there,  or  the 
man  she  calls  her  father  either.  And  then — why, 
they  are  leaving  the  yacht  now !" 

Aunt  Jane's  exclamation  brought  me  to  a 
keener  interest  in  the  subject  under  consider- 
ation. I  had  never  heard  the  history  of  these 
particular  visitors,  but  as  my  companion  looked 
across  the  harbour,  I  followed  her  gaze  and 
noticed  that  a  boat  was  leaving  the  yacht's  side, 
with  the  evident  intention  of  bringing  a  gentle- 
man and  a  lady  to  the  pier-steps.  The  distance 
w^as  not  great  from  the  yacht  to  where  we  were 
sitting,  and  the  day-light  had  not  died  out  so 
completely  but  that  the  figures  in  the  boat  were 
strangely  familiar  to  me,  unless  my  eyes  were 
deceiving  me.  The  gentleman  was  smoking, 
and  the  lady  was  gazing  towards  the  pier  with 
an  interest  in  the  promenaders  upon  it.  The 
boat  made  for  mid-stream,  and  for  the  flight  of 
steps  at  the  pier-head — I  leaped  up  with  a 
suddenness  which  startled  my  companion. 

"  Katie !"  I  cried,  and  before  Mrs,  Westmair 
could  ask  for  an  explanation  of  my  extra- 
ordinary excitement,  I   had   run   through   the 
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reading-room,  and  along  the  pier  away  from  her. 
It  was  my  sister  Katie,  and  my  father — both 
together — both  approaching  my  life  again  I  I 
stood  on  the  top  of  the  broad  flight  of  steps 
leading  down  to  the  water  and  awaited  their 
coming  towards  me. 
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CHAPTER  y. 


CONFIDENCE 


"I17ITH  what  strange  heart-aching,  heart-re- 
'  '  joicing  sensations  I  waited  at  the  land- 
ing-stage on  Lowestoft  Pier,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  describe.  Blood  is  thicker  than  water 
after  all,  and  these  two  were  of  my  own  race, 
and  with  whom  my  early  life  had  been  spent. 
We  had  clung  to  each  other,  and  shared  each 
other's  troubles  and  joys  in  the  years  before  my 
journey  to  the  Cape,  and  Katie  had  been  a 
friend  on  my  return,  and  stood  between  me  and 
the  sudden  poverty  which  threatened  my  latter 
days.  If  they  seemed  to  have  abandoned  me, 
to  have  distrusted  me,  to  have  grown  weary  of 
me,  still  they  were  all  the  relatives  I  had  in  the 
world  save  Uncle  Jef,  and  the  mystery  of  their 
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silence  and  neglect  might  be  easy  of  explana- 
tion. 

They  were  rich  then — and  there  had  been  a 
method  in  my  father's  madness  when  he  had 
raved  of  his  future  behind  the  grating  of  the 
visitors'  room  in  Holloway  Gaol.  Would  this 
be  explained  also  in  the  fair  days  ahead  of  me  ? 
Would  they  be  very,  very  glad  to  see  me? 
They  came  slowly  up  the  steps — my  father 
with  difficulty,  like  a  man  whose  allowance  of 
breath  was  limited  and  who  had  need  to  be  spar- 
ing of  it ;  Kate  at  a  pace  rendered  slow  by  her 
accommodating  herself  to  her  companion's  rate 
of  progression.  My  father  was  di'essed  with 
scrupulous  care,  if  in  somewhat  too  juvenile  a 
fashion  for  his  years ;  his  dark  blue  yachting 
costume  seemed  made  for  the  occasion,  his 
straw  hat  was  placed  at  a  skittish  angle  on  his 
head,  and  he  carried  an  eye-glass  before  his  left 
eye  in  a  fashion  very  new  for  Jonathan  Kirby. 
My  sister  Kate' was  in  half-mourning,  that  is,  if  a 
heavy  black  silk  dress — she  was  always  fond  of 
dress,  poor  Kate — relieved  by  a  broad  lavender 
sash,  and  a  black  hat  set  off  with  white  and 
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lavender  feathers,  could  stand  for  mourning  of 
any  dear  departed. 

They  were  in  high  spirits  as  they  came 
laughing  up  the  steps  together,  Katie's  merry 
ripple  of  music  thrilling  me,  for  old  associa- 
tions' sake.  My  father  was  looking  very  ill, 
and  my. sister  very  beautiful — yes,  she  was  one 
of  the  prettiest  women  in  England,  and  I  had  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  little  Kate.  When  they 
were  within  four  steps  of  the  top,  my  eager 
attitude,  my  anxious  face,  my  hands  wrung  to- 
gether with  my  heart's  suspense,  attracted 
them — told  them  at  last  who  was  waiting  there 
to  meet  them. 

"  Faith  I"  cried  Katie,  rushing  towards  me 
with  her  loving  impulse,  seizing  me  in  her 
arms  and  kissing  me,  "  our  Faith — and  here  !" 
and  "  Faith  ! — God  bless  me  !"  exclaimed  my 
father,  slipping  down  four  steps  in  his  surprise, 
knocking  his  hat  off,  and  disarranging  a  very 
juvenile  wig  which  I  noticed  fot  the  first  time. 
The  man  who  had  rowed  them  to  shore  brought 
him  his  hat,  and  after  spending  more  time  in 
brushing  the  knees  of  his  trousers  than  seemed 
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to  be  imperative  under  the  circumstances,  he 
came  up  panting  with  exertion,  put  his  shaking 
hands  upon  my  shoulders,  and  kissed  me  on  the 
forehead. 

"My  child,  this  is  an  unexpected  pleasure!" 
he  said.  "  Kate,  she  beams  on  us  like  a  bless- 
ing.    Just  as  we  were  thinking  of " 

"  Of  not  writing  to  you,  of  not  coming  to 
your  rescue.  Faith,  for  another  three  months," 
Kate  concluded;  "in  fact,  of  making  sure  of 
everything  before  we  whirled  you  away  with 
us." 

"  Of  making  sure  of  what  ?"  I  asked  in  my 
bewilderment. 

It  was  an  early  moment  to  start  a  leading 
question,  and  indeed  I  had  not  thought  at  that 
time  of  cross-examining  them  upon  their  mys- 
tery, but  the  remark  escaped  me. 

"  Of  making  sure  of  father's  fortune," 
Katie  said,  "  which  you  are  to  share  with  him 
and  me  —always  a  fair  share  for  the  best  of  the 
three  of  us." 

"  It  is  for  my  girls,  not  for  myself,"  murmur- 
ed Jonathan  Kirby,  *'  that  I  am  anxious  to 
secure  independence." 
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We  walked  to  the  pier-head  and  sat  down. 
There  were  not  many  to  watch  us  ;  the  band 
had  attracted  the  visitors,  and  those  who  came 
as  far  as  ourselves  made  the  circuit  of  the 
lighthouse  and  went  back  again. 

Even  in  this  early  period  of  our  reunion,  I 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  of  our  meet- 
ing. Katie  was  glad  to  see  me,  but  how  long 
could  she  have  existed  without  me,  how  long 
might  she  have  continued  her  enjoyment  of  life 
without  thinking  of  me  at  all?  As  for  my 
father,  he  was  a  greater  mystery  than  he  had 
ever  been,  and  if  he  was  glad  to  meet  me  thus 
suddenly,  pleasure  at  my  re-appearance  had  de- 
prived him  of  the  power  of  expressing  his 
gratification,  after  we  had  sat  down  side  by 
side  together.  He  was  embarrassed  ;  I  was  his 
coup  de  theatre^  and  he  had  not  recovered  from 
the  shock. 

"  You  are  rich,"  I  said  to  him  at  last ;  "  it  was 
not  all  fancy." 

"  It  was  never  fancy,"  he  answered.  "  If  I 
had  been  treated  fairly  in  the  beginning,  all 
would  have  been  well  long  ago.     I  have  had  to 
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wait,  and  waiting  has  nearly  killed  me.  God 
knows  if  I  ever  shall  be  strong  again !" 

"  But " 

"  Oh,  dear  1  it  is  a  very  hot  night,"  he  said, 
rising ;  "  don't  ask  too  many  questions — don't 
worry  me,  Faith — but  trust  in  me." 

"  I  will  trust  in  you  all  that  I  can,  but  have 
you  ever  trusted  in  me  ?" 

"  Ahem !  You  are  a  peculiar  girl,  my  dear, 
with  strange  fancies.  It  isn't  that  I  could  not 
trust  you,  but  that,  in  trusting  you,  you  might 
— you  might — Kate,  you  know  what  she  might 
have  done,  better  than  I  can  explain  it  in  my 
deHcate  state  of  health,"  he  said ;  "  I  require 
rest,  not  excitement — I  am  warned  against  all 
excitement,  for  my  heart's  wrong,  as  well  it 
may  be,  considering  everything.  Why  wasn't 
it  broken  long  ago,  I  wonder  ?" 

He  took  ojff  his  hat  and  patted  his  forehead 
carefully  with  his  handkerchief,  which  he  had 
rolled  into  a  ball  for  that  purpose  ;  he  left  his 
place  by  my  side  and  settled  his  straw  hat  upon 
his  head  again,  at  exactly  the  same  angle  as 
before. 
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*'I  am  going  to  hear  the  band,"  he  said; 
"  you  will  find  me  somewhere  about  when  you 
two  girls  have  done  gossiping.  Tell  her  what 
you  please,  Kate — tell  her  everything,  if  those 
Westmairs  are  not  to  hear  it  again,  and  she's 
ready  to  leave  them." 

"Which  she  is,"  added  my  sister,  as  he 
sauntered  away. 

"  Now,  do  you  mean  f  I  asked. 

"  Ay — at  a  moment's  notice.  Faith,"  said 
Kate.  "  Why  not  I  From  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy  to  home  and  me,  and  you  hesitate  1  You 
who  have  talked  so  much  of  our  sharing  life 
together  1" 

"  Under  different  circumstances,  and  with 
confidence  in  each  other,"  I  said,  "  which  we 
never  have  had,  which  we  are  not  going  to  have 
now,  Kate.  You  don't  trust  me — and  he  does 
not,  and  never  will.  I  am  a  peculiar  girl,  with 
strange  fancies !" 

"  I  did  not  think  you  were  so  tetchy  as  this," 
said  Katie,  half  reprovingly,  "  and  father  has 
been  working  for  the  good  of  all  of  us." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  in  w^hat  way  he  has  work- 
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ed,  and  with  what  object  besides  our  common 
good?"  I  asked  very  calmly. 

"  Yes,  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Kate,  "  but  the 
Westmairs  must  not  learn  anything  concerning 
it.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  now,  that  they 
are  not  to  be  trusted." 

"  I  do  not  know  it." 

"  They  are  our  enemies — they  locked  father 
in  prison — they  would  have  let  him  die  there  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  disgrace  of  it — they  are 
altogether  false  and  untrustworthy,"  cried  my 
sister  warmly. 

"  I  have  lived  with  them  more  than  twelve 
months,  and  have  learned  to  respect  them,"  was 
my  answer. 

"  There  are  miracles  in  the  world  yet,"  said 
Kate,  satirically  ;  "  well,  respect  them  if  you 
will,  my  dear,  but  do  not  tell  them  of  my 
father's  business." 

"  They  will  not  ask  anything  concerning  it." 

"  They  are  curious  folk,  and  may.  I  distrust 
them,  and  hate  them,"  said  Kate  Kirby,  with 
emphasis. 

I  had  never  been  disposed  to  regard  seriously 
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all  my  sister's  assertions ;  when  she  spoke  with 
heat  her  words  carried  her  away,  and  she  was 
dramatic  in  her  energy.  That  she  did  not  like 
the  Westmairs,  I  knew  already,  and  I  had  dis- 
trusted and  disliked  them  myself,  until  time  had 
given  me  a  clearer  insight  into  their  characters. 
Presently  I  might  convince  Katie  that  she  had 
been  mistaken  in  her  judgment,  as  I  had  been 
some  eighteen  months  ago.  Sufficient  for  the 
present  was  the  story  of  my  father's  life,  the 
mystery  of  my  father's  affluence. 

"  Kate,"  I  said  earnestly,  "  I  shall  make  no 
promises,  and  you  can  trust  me  or  not,  as  it 
seems  judicious.  I  am  not  likely  to  say  any- 
thing that  can  injure  you,  but  I  will  not  pledge 
my  word  to  an  eternal  silence  as  regards  every 
petty  mystery  by  which  our  lives  are  hedged  in. 
I  am  tired  of  it !" 

Katie  regarded  me  very  thoughtfully  before 
replying.  Was  she  balancing  in  her  own  mind 
the  expediency  of  refusing  me  all  information 
with  the  advantages  of  taking  me  into  her  con- 
fidence? My  manner  had  perplexed  her,  my 
decisive  tone  was  new  to  her.    I  was  a  stronger 
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woman  than  she  had  encountered  twelve  months 
since. 

"Yes,  Faith,  I  will  trust  you,"  she  said 
quickly.  "You  will  never  take  part  against 
your  father  and  me.     That  is  not  natural." 

"  It  is  not  natural,"  I  answered,  as  she  wait- 
ed for  my  reply. 

"  We  three  together,  and  those  people" — how 
scornfully  she  always  spoke  of  them — "  in  their 
rightful  places  away  from  us.  We  are  inde- 
pendent of  their  bounty  or  their  clemency. 
Faith,  you  must  leave  them  to-morrow.  I  have 
missed  you  very  much.  I  want  your  help,  your 
guidance,  your  old  love,  dear." 

"  Oh  I  my  dear  Katie,  you  are  always  sure  of 
that.  Why  have  you  not  thought  of  me  be- 
fore?" 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  you  day  by  day  for 
months  past,"  Katie  answered,  "wondering 
when  father  would  give  me  permission  to  write 
— when  he  would  consider  it  safe  to  take  you 
from  them.  He  is  nervous  still,  but  I  have  no 
fear — I  never  had." 

"  And  this  new  life  ?" 

VOL.  II.  U 
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"It  would  have  begun  in  that  November 
month  when  you  came  from  Pietermaritzburg, 
had  not  my  father's  fault  been  discovered  by  the 
Westmairs,"  said  Katie  with  excitement  ;  "  he 
never  meant  to  take  the  money ;  he  was  tempt- 
ed to  borrow  it  for  a  few  months,  intending  to 
return  it  when  his  experiments  had  been  perfect- 
ed. He  had  reached  success  then,  and  perhaps 
by  some  indirect  means  they  had  heard  of  it,  and 
so  revenged  themselves  upon  him.  At  that 
time  of  your  return  father  had  guessed  the 
secret  of  the  polish,  and  to  discover  that  secret 
is  to  make  a  fortune.  You  know  how  rich 
these  Westmairs  are  ?" 

*'  How  did  he  discover  it  ?"  I  asked. 

"  He  was  in  the  business.  He  was  clever  at 
experiments.  The  samples  were  at  Watling 
Street." 

"Yes,  where  the  money  was.  He  took  both, 
then,"  I  said  mournfully. 

"  He  had  a  right  to  his  expeiiment,"  cried 
Kate ;  "  he  was  not  their  slave  body  and  soul, 
for  the  beggarly  pittance  that  they  allowed 
him ;  he  saw  a  w^ay  to  become  rich  when  they 
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would  have  kept  him  poor,  and  he  availed  him- 
self of  it,  as  other  men  would  have  done.  He 
did  not  steal  the  secret  from  them ;  some  notes 
of  his  father's  in  an  old  pocket-book  gave  him 
the  first  idea ;  the  rest  he  discovered  for  him- 
self." 

"At  the  expense  of  Westmair  and  Son." 

"  It  would  not  have  cost  them  a  farthing  had 
they  been  less  precipitate  ;  they  will  be  paid  in 
full  soon.  My  father  found  friends  to  help  him 
when  he  came  out  of  prison,  and  he  has  already 
achieved  success.  Money  is  coming  in  rapidly, 
and  the  fortune  of  the  Kirbys  is  secured.  What 
makes  you  look  so  dull,  Faith  ?  Is  our  pro- 
sperity nothing  to  you  ?" 

"  God  knows,  yes,"  I  answered  ;  "  but  this  is 
scarcely  honest." 

"  Father  had  as  great  a  right  to  make  a  dis- 
covery as  the  Westmairs." 

"  If  he  had  not  been  in  their  service — if  he 
had  found  the  secret  for  himself,  away  from 
them,  and  in  a  more  honest  fashion." 

"  The  recipe,  or  something  very  close  to  it, 
was  in  our  grandfather's  note-book,  1  tell  you." 

u2 
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"  Was  that  secret  honestly  come  by,  either  ? 
Grandfather  was  in  the  office  before  father.  Oh, 
Katie  I"  I  cried,  "  1  seem  to  distrust  everybody 
and  everything,  and  of  this  miserable  business 
I  am  ashamed  already.  Don't  tell  me  any  more 
— don't  ask  me  to  share  such  a  prosperity  as 
this.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  to  sit  by  your  side 
again,  but  1  cannot  come  home  noAv.  I — I 
would  rather  keep  away." 

*'  The  Westmairs  have  bewitched  you,"  said 
Katie,  her  white  forehead  contracting  somewhat 
as  she  spoke  ;  "  I  was  afraid  of  this.  I  do  not 
extenuate  ray  father's  crime,  but  I  understand 
his  temptation,  and  pity  it,  and  know  what  a 
struggling,  awful  life  his  was  in  Dorset  Street. 
Surely  his  after-perseverance  we  can  both  ad- 
mire." 

I  did  not  answer.  Katie  had  risen,  I  followed 
her  example,  and  we  walked  slowly  down  the 
pier  together.  It  was  a  strange  meeting :  it 
had  been  a  stranger  explanation,  and  it  seemed 
to  gather  weight  and  bear  me  down  with  every 
step. 

Presently  she  spoke  again — 
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"  You  will  think  of  all  this,  Faith,"  she  said  ; 
"  it  is  not  in  your  nature  to  keep  away  from  us, 
and  it  wdll  be  a  greater  happiness,  a  mutual 
support,  to  be  together.  It  is  Avhat  we  have 
looked  forward  to  so  long — what  we  promised 
each  other  when  we  said  good-bye  last." 

"  Yes,  yes — but  you  are  married." 

"  No,"  Katie  answered,  "  Tommy  Pounce  died 
before  I  could  marry  him." 

"Dead — so  soon  !" 

"  He  was  not  strong — he  was  not  steady,"  Kate 
said  with  great  deliberation ;  "  and  he  broke  up 
suddenly,  and  died.  I  should  be  a  hypocrite  to 
affect  to  regret  his  loss  very  deeply,  when  I 
knew  that  he  could  not  live  long  at  the  time  I 
engaged  myself  to  him." 

"  Oh,  Katie,  Katie  I"  I  burst  forth,  "  don't  say 
this." 

"This  is  worse  news  than  the  other,"  said 
Kate,  "  but  it's  the  truth,  and  if  I  did  not  tell 
you,  some  one  else  would.  He  was  worth  two 
thousand  pounds,  and  I  promised  to  marry  him 
in  return  for  its  settlement  upon  me,  as  hundreds 
of  women  marry  every  day,  and  are  compliment- 
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ed  on  their  prudeoce.  I  would  have  married 
for  love  once,  Faith,"  she  cried  scornfully,  "  but 
my  lover  doubted  my  word,  and  I  did  not  care 
what  became  of  me  afterwards.  I  turned  him 
away.     You  remember?" 

"  Part  of  the  story." 

"I  thought  that  I  might  as  well  marry  Tom- 
my with  one  lung  as  anybody  else.  He  was 
fond  of  me,  at  any  rate,  and  I  tried  to  like  him 
at  last.     I  should  have  made  him  a  good  wife." 

"  But  you  never  told  me  that " 

"And  never  shall,"  concluded  Katie,  with  a 
short,  hard  laugh.  "I  cannot  dig  up  all  the 
dry  bones  of  the  past  for  your  edification.  Tell 
me  of  yourself." 

"  Presently,  Kate — not  now,"  I  said  ;  "  we 
shall  meet  very  often  for  the  next  few  weeks, 
and  I  have  a  great  deal  to  tell  you." 

She  looked  me  very  closely  in  the  face — the 
night  was  close  upon  us,  and  she  peered  hard 
at  me.  "  You  do  not  feel  alone  in  the  world 
any  longer.  There  is  some  one  who  likes  you  ? 
Well,"  half  jestingly,  "  you  are  pretty  enough. 
Who  is  the  happy  man,  Faith  ?" 
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I  looked  away  and  blushed,  but  I  was  not 
ashamed  of  my  love,  or  my  lover.  A  moment's 
hesitation,  then  I  answered  her. 

"  Herbert  Westmair,"  I  replied. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  SHARPER  THAN  A  SERPENT'S  TOOTH." 

1lf"Y  sister  Kate  stopped  suddenly.  There 
-*-"-*-  was  a  look  of  amazement,  almost  of  hor- 
ror, in  her  face,  as  she  repeated — 

"  Herbert  Westmair  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  The  nephew  of  the  principal  who  employs 
you  as  his  daughter's  governess.  One  of  the 
enemy !"  she  said  contemptuously. 

"One  of  my  best  friends,  as  you  may  im- 
agine." 

"  Oh  !  I  can  imagine  anything  after  this,"  she 
replied,  shrugging  her  shoulders.  "Shall  we 
proceed  ?     Why  are  we  standing  here  ?  " 

"  You  stopped." 
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"  Well  I  might  at  such  news,  as  though  you 
had  put  a  pistol  to  my  head,"  she  said.  "  How 
that  hateful  band  brays  on  !     How  cold  it  is  I" 

She  shivered  as  she  walked  by  my  side,  and 
to  my  first  few  words,  explaining  ray  engage- 
ment, she  paid  but  little  heed,  although  the 
subject  grew  in  interest,  and  she  was  listening 
intently  when  my  father  came  towards  us. 

"  Well,  Faith,  has  Kate  explained  every- 
thing?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,"  I  replied. 

"  And  you  congratulate  me,  child — of  course 
you  wish  me  joy?"  he  said  to  me. 

"  She  will  take  time  to  do  that,"  said  Kate ; 
"  I  have  surprised  her  by  my  revelation,  as  she 
has  done  me  by  hers.  This  faithful  friend  of 
ours  has  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  and  takes 
sides  against  us." 

"  No !"  I  cried  indignantly. 

"  She  is  engaged  to  marry  Herbert  Westmair," 
Kate  said,  and  the  laugh  which  followed  her 
announcement  was  hardly  pleasant  to  hear. 

"  God  bless  me !"  exclaimed  my  father  ;  *'  let 
me  sit  down  and  consider  the  question.     It  is 
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very  dreadful — the  Westmairs  are  such  terrible 
people — you  should  not  have  gone  so  far  as 
this,  child,  without  asking  my  consent.  It  is 
an  unholy  match." 

"I  had  no  one  to  advise  me,"  I  replied, 
"  everyone  was  hiding  from  me,  and  I  had  to 
act  for  myself.  I  have  nothing  to  regret — I 
think  that  I  have  acted  wisely." 

"  These  accursed  Westmairs  turn  up  at  every 
corner  of  our  lives,"  he  muttered. 

"  My  marriage  cannot  affect  you  very  serious- 
ly, father,"  I  said,  when  I  was  sitting  by  his 
side  ;  "  you  forget  how  little  you  have  thought 
about  me  lately.  Why,  this  is  only  a  chance 
meeting  between  us !" 

"  We  knew  where  you  were — where  a  letter 
would  find  you  at  any  moment." 

"  Where  a  letter  would  have  saved  me  from 
many  months  of  suspense  concerning  you  and 
Katie,  and  yet  you  would  not  send  me  one." 

"  It  was  not  safe  to  write." 

"Why  not?" 

"  The  Westmairs  might  have  smashed  up  the 
United   Kingdom   Polish   Company  at  its  first 
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start,"  he  replied.  "  They  had  capital  enough 
to  do  it — they  were  always  jealous  of  opposition 
— you  were  with  them,  and " 

"And  not  to  be  trusted,"  I  said  sadly,  not 
^ngrily ;  "  yes,  that  is  the  answer  to  it  all.  Well, 
father,  I  will  not  complain  again.  I  am  glad  to 
meet  you — glad  to  tell  you  that  I  am  content 
with  my  position  in  the  world." 

"  You  must  not  be  content  with  that." 

"  You  will  get  on  very  well  without  me — 
much  better  without  me  than  with  me,"  I  con- 
tinued in  the  same  sad  tones,  for  the  truth  of 
my  argument  lay  like  a  weight  at  my  heart,  ^*  I 
shall  interfere  too  much,  and  be  disputatious 
and  querulous  and  dissatisfied  by  turns — and  I — 
I  am  very  happy  where  I  am." 

My  father  took  off  his  hat  and  dabbed  his 
forehead  again  with  his  handkerchief. 

"  Though  this  is  sharper  than  a  serpent's 
tooth — considerably  sharper  and  much  more 
pointed,"  he  said  plaintively,  "  I  will  not  take 
this  for  my  elder  daughter's  final  resolution. 
The  saints  forbid  that  I  should  do  this  !  I  have 
learned  too  much  patience  in  adversity  to  be 
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crushed  at  the  first  blow  levelled  at  my  aspir- 
ations. The  world's  ways  cannot  excite  me,  and 
philosophy  is — why,  here's  the  devil  himself, 
and  I  can't  face  him  I  Come  away,  Kate — make 
haste — let  us  get  out  of  this  !"  My  father  leap- 
ed to  his  feet  and  literally  trotted  off  the  pier, 
followed  by  Katie,  who  said  a  few  hasty  words 
first  about  to-morrow's  meeting.  I  was  trying 
to  understand  all  that  she  had  said  when  Abel 
Westmair,  with  Aunt  Jane  clinging  to  his  arm, 
and  his  father  walking  by  the  side  of  him,  ad- 
vanced towards  me. 

"  Oh  I  here  you  are.  Miss  Kirby,"  cried  Mrs. 
Westmair,  acrimoniously  ;  "  I  have  been  search- 
ing for  you  everywhere  since  your  extraordinary 
behaviour  of  half  an  hour  ago.  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know  what  I  should  have  done  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Mr.  Westmair's  coming.  Who  were  those 
persons  ?" 

**  My  father  and  sister,  whom  I  have  not  seen 
for  some  time,"  I  answered. 

"  Your  father — bless  my  heart !  and  your  sister 
— good  gracious  !  and  were  they " 

"  Jane,  will  you  go  home  with  Mr.   West- 
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mail*?"  said  Abel   Westmair,  very   decisively. 
"  Miss  Kirby  and  I  will  be  back  presently." 

«  Yes— but " 

"The  band  is  going,"  he  said,  "Ettie  is  alone 
in  the  house,  and  you  must  be  chilly  in  that 
dress." 

"  I  don't  suppose  that  anyone  will  run  away 
with  Ettie,  Abel,"  said  his  sister-in-law,  "  but 
if  you  particularly  wish  to  get  rid  of  me,  I  can 
go." 

Aunt  Jane  fired  ofi*  her  petulance  at  times, 
even  in  Abel  Westmair's  direction,  and  to-night 
had  been  more  than  an  ordinary  trial  of  her 
patience. 

"  Yes,  I  particularly  wish  to  get  rid  of  you," 
he  said  half  absently. 

'*  Well,  I  am  sure  !"  cried  Aunt  Jane,  "  I  did 
not  expect  this  from  you,  Abel ;  I  should  have 
thought  that  before  Miss  Kirby  and  your  father 
you  would  have  shown  a  proper  amount  of  re- 
spect.    I " 

"  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  you,"  said 
Abel  in  the  same  equable  tones,  "  but  I  want 
to  speak  to  Miss  Kirby.  Don't  you  understand 
me  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  yes.  Come  along,  Mr.  Westmair,''  she 
said,  taking  the  old  gentleman's  arm  ;  *'  you  and 
I  are  in  the  way." 

But  the  old  gentleman  was  in  a  strange  mood 
also,  and  did  not  move  at  her  request. 

"  Miss  Kirby's  father — wait  a  minute.  Why, 
that  must  be  Jonathan  Kirby,  Abel  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Yes,  Jonathan  Kirby." 

"  Poor  man  !  They  have  brought  him  down 
here,  then  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Abel,  laconically. 

"And  Miss  Kirby's  sister,"  said  the  old  man, 
nibbling  at  the  tips  of  his  gloves  in  his  perplex- 
ity ;  *'  who  the  deuce  is  she  ?  Oh !  I  know — the 
pretty  girl  who  came  with  you" — pointing 
suddenly  to  me — "  to  Belgrave  Square,  and 
wondered  if  we  Westmairs  had  made  our  money 
honestly.  Fancy  that,  Abel  —only  imagine 
being  told  that,  in  one's  own  house  !"  he  added, 
with  an  excitement  that  palsied  him  for  awhile. 

"  Will  you  go  home  with  Jane  ?"  said  Abel,  in 
those  clear  impressive  tones  which  few  could 
withstand  ;  "  I  wish  it." 

"  Certainly,  my  boy.    I  don't  want  to  stay  out 
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any  longer,"  be  said  ;  •'  I  have  got  the  ear-ache 
now." 

Old  Mr.  Westmair  tottered  away  with  his 
daughter-in-law,  and  Abel  looked  after  them 
attentively. 

"  That's  a  very  hateful  dress,"  he  muttered, 
in  critical  disparagement  of  Aunt  Jane's  cos- 
tume, before  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  Shall 
we  walk  up  the  pier  f 

I  had  no  objection  to  offer,  and  we  went 
slowly  towards  the  pier-head.  It  was  nine 
o'clock,  the  musicians  were  packing  up  their 
instruments,  the  visitors  were  drifting  home- 
wards, a  few  late  folk  excepted,  who  had  cigars 
to  finish,  or  another  outlook  at  the  sea  to  take, 
or  a  few  love-passages  to  whisper  to  each  other 
before  the  pier-bell  rang  off  all  loiterers. 

"  You  have  seen  them,  then  ?"  were  Abel 
Westmair's  first  words — "  they  have  come  after 
you  r 

"  No,  I  have  met  them  accidentally." 

"  Mrs.  Westmair  thought  that  you  had  recog- 
nised some  of  the  yacht  folk — they  were  your 
father  and  sister?" 
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"  Yes." 

"  Your  father  is  doing  well,  I  hope,  with  his 
polish  ?"  said  Abel,  to  my  surprise. 

"  You  know  all,  then !"  I  exclaimed. 

"  I  know  that  a  small  private  company  has 
been  established  to  compete  with  a  particular 
branch  of  my  business,"  said  Abel,  "  and  I  heard 
a  fortnight  since  that  your  father  was  the 
promoter." 

"  And  you  did  not  tell  me,"  I  said. 

"  I  thought  that  Mr.  Kirby  would  prefer  to 
tell  you  himself,  and  I  was  not  quite  certain 
that  you  were  in  ignorance  of  the  facts." 

"  I  did  not  learn  anything  until  to-night,"  I 
answered ;  "  it  has  been  a  great  surprise  to  me." 

*'  Your  father  may  realise  a  fortune ;  there  are 
great  profits  to  be  made,"  said  Abel — "  even 
with  an  inferior  article." 

*'  You  are  not  hurt  at  the  opposition,"  I  asked, 
eagerly,  *'  it  does  not  seem  like — like  ingratitude 
to  you?" 

".Not  at  all,"  was  his  reply ;  "  I  am  neither 
hurt  by,  nor  afraid  of,  opposition.  Scores  have 
opposed   me   before,   and   failed   before.       Mr. 
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Kirby  has  probably  a  better  chance  of  success 
than  others  have  had  ;  he  is  nearer  the  truth — 
he  starts  with  an  experience  of  the  trade,  and 
may  succeed.     I  hope  he  will." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  this,"  I 
exclaimed. 

"  Why  glad  V  he  asked,  in  surprise. 

"  My  father  was  afraid  that  you  would  resent 
his  starting  this  business  ;  he  has  been  fearful 
of  your  hearing  of  his  connection  with  it — 
he " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  interrupting  me  impa- 
tiently, "  he  is  a  nervous  man,  and  with  a  poor 
estimate  of  human  nature." 

"Let  me  tell  you  that — that  when  he — 
robbed  you,  Mr.  Westmair,"  I  said,  eagerly, 
"  he  had  always  intended  to  repay  the  money 
should  his  experiments  prove  successful.  He 
had  always  been  sure  of — of  restoring  to  you  all 
that  he — that  he  took.  My  sister  Kate  told  me 
that  only  this  evening." 

Abel  Westmair  did  not  appear  to  pay  any 
attention  to  my  poor  stammering  plea  for  my 
father's  crime.     It  was  the  weakest  of  explana- 

VOL.  II.  X 
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tions,  and  I  was  ashamed  of  it  myself  when  I 
had  put  it  into  words. 

"Very  likely,"  he  said,  in  that  half-absent 
manner  which  had  already  distm*bed  Aunt 
Jane's  equanimity  that  evening,  "  the  sinner  has 
always  an  excuse  for  his  sin — generally  a  very 
bad  one,  when  we  brush  the  sophistry  from  it. 
I — there,  I  have  pained  you  again  ?" 

"  No,"  I  answered,  in  a  low  tone. 

*'  I  was  scarcely  thinking  of  this,"  he  said — 
"  I  did  not  want  to  talk  about  it,  only  so  far  as 
it  affects  you." 

"  As  it  affects  me  !"  I  repeated. 

He  was  silent  for  several  moments,  then  he 
said,  with  a  sudden  and  strange  huskiness — 

"You  will  go  away  with  your  father  and 
sister  ? — they  will  want  to  take  you  away  ? — 
they  have  already  asked  you  V 

"  Yes,  they  have  already  asked  me,"  I  replied. 

"  I  was  sure  of  it,"  he  said,  drawing  himself 
up  in  a  more  erect  and  stately  fashion.  "  When 
do  they  want  you  to  go  ?" 

**  To-morrow." 

"  That  is  scant  notice,  and  scant  ceremony, 
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but  1  will  throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  your 
joining  the  family,"  he  said  coldly. 

I  knew  by  the  tone  of  his  voice  that  he  was 
offended  with  me — that  he  was  more  deeply 
hurt  than  he  cared  to  exhibit  to  my  watchful 
eyes.  But  I  understood  him  better  now — the 
atmosphere  through  which  I  had  surveyed  him 
was  no  longer  the  distorting  medium  between 
me  and  his  character ;  his  stoicism,  his  hardness, 
his  assumed  indifference  to  my  actions,  as  to  the 
actions  of  the  outer  world,  were  things  to  be  set 
aside  in  taking  Abel  Westmair  into  considera- 
tion, and  in  arriving  at  his  truer  estimate.  I 
knew  that  he  was  sorry  to  think  that  I  was 
going  away — and  I  was  glad  that  my  going 
or  staying  was  of  importance  to  him.  He  was 
to  be  related  to  me  presently,  and  I  felt  that 
already  I  was  something  more  in  the  Westmair 
family  than  simply  Ettie's  governess.  I  was 
woman  enough  to  enjoy  my  sense  of  having 
disturbed  this  strong  man's  equanimity  ;  I  pro- 
longed the  pleasure  of  making  him  angry,  and 
I  allowed  him  to  walk  by  my  side  in  moody 
silence,  until  he  began  to  take  long  strides,  and 

x2 
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I  had  to  break  into  little  runs  to  keep  up  with 
him.  When  I  had  grown  somewhat  short  of 
breath,  I  gasped  forth — "  But  I  am  not  going 
away  to-morrow,  Mr.  Westmair." 

"  Ah  !  next  week  perhaps,"  he  said,  with  the 
same  studied  indifference  ;  "  that  will  give  you 
time  to  pack  up,  and  so  forth." 

"  I  am  not  going  away  at  all." 

"  What !"  he  said,  astonished  at  last,  and  com- 
ing to  a  full  stop  in  order  to  regard  me  in  the 
night's  shadow. 

"  No — I  am  not  going,"  I  said  demurely.  "  I 
thought  that  my  father  was  in  good  hands  with 
Kate  to  take  care  of  him — that  I  might  be  of 
more  service  where  I  am — with  Ettie  and  you  all 
— that  I  might  be  even  happier." 

He  held  his  hands  towards  me,  and  shook 
mine  with  a  warmth  and  heartiness  that  were 

strangely  demonstrative  for  him. 

"  I  thank  you  very  much,"  he  said  hoarsely 
again — why  did  he  keep  getting  as  hoarse  as  a 
crow !  I  wondered,  unless  the  sea-au'  had  settled 
on  his  chest — "  I  am  very  glad  that  you  do  not 
desert  us  yet  awhile." 
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"  Thank  you,"  I  replied,  and  by  way  of  gra- 
titude, I  suppose,  for  his  thanks.  "  And  there 
was  Herbert  to  consider,"  I  added. 

He  dropped  my  hands. 

"  Ah  !  yes — there's  my  nephew  too,"  he  said, 
with  extraordinary  cheerfulness ;  "  I  had  for- 
gotten him,  for  the  moment — and  Herbert  is  the 
principal  character  in  the  play,  with  some  long 
speeches  all  to  himself  in  the  next  act.  And 
the  next  act  begins  to-morrow,  with  the  8.50 
train,  and  Herbert's  re-appearance  on  the  busy 
scene." 

The  next  act ! 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


BETTER    FRIENDS. 


rpHE  first  person  to  meet  me  on  the  following 
-*-  morning  was  my  sister  Kate.  I  had 
scarcely  stepped  from  the  garden  of  our  house 
to  the  Esplanade  when  she  made  her  appear- 
ance, in  the  daintiest  of  mourning  or  half-mourn- 
ing toilettes.  Ettie  was  my  companion  on  this 
sion,  and  she  shook  hands  with  her,  and 
kissed  her  affectionately. 

"  You  must  not  mind,"  she  said  to  Ettie,  "  I 
am  Faith's  sister — you  remember  me? — you 
have  heard  my  sister  speak  of  little  Kate  Kirby 
very  often?" 

"  I  don't  know  that  Faith  has  spoken  of  you 
very  frequently,"  said  Ettie,  regarding  my  sister 
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with  attention,  "  but  I  remember  you  very  well 
indeed." 

"  That's  right — I  don't  like  to  be  forgotten — 
I  never  did,"  said  Katie.  She  turned  and  walk- 
ed with  us  down  the  Esplanade. 

"I  was  coming  for  you,"  she  said,  as  she 
walked  on  by  my  side,  "  lest  you  should  have 
thought  that  father  and  I  were  hurt  in  any  way 
by  your  decision — for  it  is  a  decision,  firm  and 
irrevocable.  Faith?" 

I  scarcely  liked  her  way  of  putting  it,  but  I 
replied,  "  Yes." 

"  Father  and  I  sat  up  late  last  night  to  talk 
of  this,"  she  continued,  "  and  we  thought  at  last 
that  you  were  light,  and  we  were  wrong — and 
thatit  was  for  thebest  that  existing  arrangements 
should  not  be  disturbed.  I  wanted  to  fly  away 
with  my  sister,"  she  added,  for  Ettie's  especial 
edification,  "  but  Jshe  will  not  be  lured  away 
from  you.  Miss  Westmair." 

"  I  am  glad,"  Ettie  answered  softly,  as  she 
pressed  my  arm,  on  which  her  hand  was  resting. 

"Until  times  are  changed,  afiairs  are  more 
settled,  and  you  and  I  have  grown  more  accus- 
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tomed  to  each  other,  Faith,"  she  added — and  I 
could  fancy  there  was  a  famt  ring  of  bitterness 
in  her  voice — "  it  may  be  as  well  to  leave  the 
position  undisturbed." 

*'  As  it  would  have  remained  undisturbed,  had 
we  not  met  yesterday,"  I  answered. 

"  You  brood  upon  that,"  said  Katie,  quickly. 

"  No,  Kate — you  mistake  me.  I  would  only 
clearly  understand  everything,  now  that  chance 
has  brought  us  together." 

"  Not  chance,  child — blind  fate." 

I  looked  at  her  now  in  much  the  same  obser- 
vant way  as  Ettie  Westmair  was  looking. 

She  was  flushed,  there  was  a  feverish  brilliancy 
in  her  eyes,  and  she  had  spoken  already  with 
excitement.  She  detected  my  gaze,  and  said 
lightly  and  laughingly — 

*'  Blind  blundering  fate,  or  kind  friendly  fate, 
that  brings  us  together  when  it  might  have 
been  better — ah  I  so  much  better — to  keep  us 
apart,  passionately  as  we  love  each  other !"  . 

"  I  hope  we  do." 

"  I  hope  we  do,"  she  echoed — "  I  think  we  do. 
For  we  are  to  be  friends,  companions,  sisters, 
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whilst  we  are  here.  The  old  times,  the  old  ties, 
draw  us  nearer — the  ne  wduties,  the  new  feel- 
ings, are  not  going  to  separate  us  yet  ?  " 

"  No,  Kate." 

"  That's  well.     I  was  afraid " 

"  Of  what  ?"  I  asked  as  she  paused. 

*'  Of  you  perhaps — of  myself  surely.  Ah  ! 
you  do  not  understand  me,"  she  said  hurriedly, 
"  and  I  am  as  incoherent  as  ever.  T  was  com- 
ing to  talk  to  you,  to  scold  you,  to  quarrel, 
to  make  it  up  all  by  our  two  selves  this  morn- 
ing, and  here  I  am  as  full  of  riddles  as  the 
sphinx." 

"  I  think  I  will  go  back,  if  you  will  allow  me, 
Faith,"  said  Ettie,  very  quickly  ;  "  you  and  your 
sister  would  like  to  be  together  for  a  little 
while." 

*'  We  shall  see  a  great  deal  of  each  other  pre- 
sently," I  said ;  "  there  are  many  days  of  holiday- 
making  to  look  forward  to." 

"  I  would  rather  go  back,"  said  Ettie ;  "  I  will 
find  papa  before  he  steals  away." 

Ettie  let  go  my  arm,  and  hastened  back  to- 
wards the  house,  and  Kate  took  her  place. 
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"  That's  an  extremely  sensible  child,  whom  I 
should  like  very  much,  or  hate  very  much — I 
hardly  know  which,"  said  Kate.  "Will  she 
make  mischief,  and  tell  the  good  Westmairs 
that  you  have  sent  her  home  because  you  want- 
ed to  speak  to  me  f 

"  Ettie  is  not  a  child  of  that  sort,"  I  said  a 
little  indignantly. 

"  Taken  for  granted  that  she  is  a  wonderful 
girl  to  match  the  rest  of  a  wonderful  family," 
Kate  said,  "  and  so  an  end  of  her.  Now  about 
the  sweetheart  f ' 

"  About  Mr.  Herbert  Westmair  ?" 

"  Yes.  How  did  it  begin,  when  did  it  begin, 
and  who  began  it  ?"  she  ran  on ;  "  tell  me  every 
thing,  to  show  me  that  there  are  no  secrets  be- 
tween us — that  we  are  as  we  were,  and  that 
this  is  not  an  illusion.  I  am  all  curiosity — excite- 
ment— eagerness.  I  am  terribly  old.  Faith — but  a 
love-story  has  its  fascination  for  me,  despite  my 
age  and  utter  worldliness,  and  your  love-story  has 
a  right  to  interest  the  only  sister  Heaven  has 
blessed  you  with." 

I  scarcely  could  account  for  her  manner,  but 
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in  her  impulse  and  excitement  she  was  like  the 
little  Kate  of  old  times,  the  sister  whom  1  had 
loved  so  well  and  missed  so  much.  We  went 
down  the  pier  together.  It  was  a  cold  breezy 
day :  the  hour  was  ten,  and  the  visitors  were 
not  abroad  in  any  number.  There  were  only 
six  people  on  the  pier — and  one  man  reading* 
the  newspaper  in  the  distance,  with  his  head 
buried  between  the  open  sheets  as  though  he 
were  eating  it,  in  lieu  of  fighting  with  the  wind 
which  took  it  out  of  form.  I  told  Kate  all  my 
story  in  a  quiet  fashion,  omitting  nothing  of  im- 
portance to  account  for  my  engagement,  relat- 
ing how  it  came  on  step  by  step  towards  me, 
and  how  I  had  learned  to  love  him  at  last,  as 
he  had  always  loved  me  from  the  first.  I  dare 
say  that  I  sang  to  the  praises  of  my  lover  very 
eloquently,  having  faith  in  my  listener's  confi- 
dence, and  being  sure  of  her  sympathy.  The 
ice  was  broken,  and  there  had  been  no  woman 
to  talk  to  before.  I  was  happy  in  my  revelation, 
and  Katie  saw  that,  and  did  not  check  me,  till 
the  last,  when  I  discovered  that  there  were 
tears  glistening  on  her  cheeks. 
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"  Kate,  dear,  what  is  the  matter  ?  What 
have  I  said  ?"  I  cried. 

"Nothing — nothing;  but  yonrs  is  a  simple, 
truthful  narrative,  which  takes  root  here — here," 
she  said,  striking  her  bosom,  "  where  my  heart 
used  to  be.  Oh,  Faith  !  I  must  tell  you  some- 
thing— I  can't  go  on  like  this  any  longer — I 
can't  be  all  that's  false  to  you  !  " 

I  turned  to  her  again  in  my  surprise  and  love — 
and  once  more  her  face  changed,  and  set  hard 
and  fast  as  with  an  unlooked-for  frost. 

"  Who's  this  ?"  she  said  in  a  sharp  tone.  The 
man  who  had  been  reading  his  newspaper  under 
the  shelter  of  the  lighthouse  at  the  pier  head  had 
risen  and  was  coming  towards  us,  all  smiles, 
until  my  sister's  face  or  mine,  or  the  gravity  on 
both  of  them,  changed  the  aspect  of  his  own, 
and  turned  him  white  as  with  a  sudden  sense  of 
danger. 

"  Herbert,"  I  cried,  "here  so  soon  !  Kate,"  I 
added  in  a  quick  whisper,  "  this  is  HE  !" 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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